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Cfje  Provincialism  of  ©enrp  James,  William 
Dean  J^otoells,  anD  Spark  Cfcoain  in  "Cfje 
Portrait  of  a  LaDp,"  "CJe  Hise  of  ^ilas  Lap* 
Jjam,"  anD  "CJje  SSDfeentureg  of  Ouckle&errp 
jFinn" 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  written  in  late  years 
concerning  the  provincialism,  so  called,  of  American 
letters.  Of  provincialism  of  the  narrowest  type 
American  writers  can  not  be  said  to  be  guilty,  for  neither  is 
our  style  crude  nor  our  subject  matter  confined  to  our  own 
native  wilds.  Indeed,  we  can  pride  ourselves,  if  we  will, 
that,  on  the  whole,  American  literature  is  rather  well 
finished,  and  that  we  write  abont  almost  anything  except 
American  life.  If  the  charge  is  to  be  justified  it  must  be  on 
some  broader  basis.  As  contemporary  novelists  have  been 
particularly  open  to  attack,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  story- 
tellers, and  to  the  three  who  seem  most  likely  to  endure — 
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Henry  James,  William  Dean  Howells,  and  Mark  Twain. 
They  are  read  at  their  best  in  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
"The  Kise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn."  In 
these  books  their  salient  characteristics  are  embodied,  and 
here  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  judge  them. 

Henry  James  has  been  "pointed  to  with  pride"  by  patri- 
otic Americans  as  the  incarnation  of  the  unprovincial,  the 
first  American  cosmopolitan  author.  Certainly  his  life  has 
tended  to  give  him  a  wide,  cosmopolitan  experience.  He 
was  born  in  "New  York  City  in  1843.  As  a  child  he  was 
given  every  opportunity  to  become  denationalized.  He  was 
educated  in  Germany  from  the  age  of  ten  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  enter  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion there  he  has  made  his  home  abroad,  living  in  Paris, 
London,  and  Rome.  He  is  more  familiar  with  England  and 
the  Continent  than  with  the  country  which  claims  him  for 
her  own. 

His  travels  have  developed  the  dilettante  spirit  in  Mr. 
James.  He  is  a  connoisseur  of  all  that  is  rare  and  beautiful, 
preeminently  the  novelist  of  culture.  In  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,"  as  in  all  his  books,  we  pass  through  rooms  filled  with 
precious  bibelots,  and  hear  of  the  passions  of  collectors. 
Madame  Merle's  apartments  give  the  impression  of  priceless 
faded  silks,  and  little  statuettes  which  might  totter  if  one 
moved.  Poor  Ned  Rosier,  with  his  passion  for  Venetian 
laces  and  enamels,  reflects  a  moment  before  he  voices  his  love 
for  Pansy,  and  then  says  tenderly:  "I  care  more  for  Miss 
Osborne  than  for  all  the  bibelots  in  Europe."  He  has 
thought  of  her  in  amorous  meditation  a  good  deal  as  he  might 
have  thought  of  a  Dresden  china  shepherdess — admirably 
finished,  and  in  excellent  style.  The  darker  side  of  the 
dilettante  spirit  is  disagreeably  present  in  Gilbert  Osmond. 

Mr.  James  has  a  subtle  appreciation  of  places,  as  well  as 
of  things.     He  feels  the  distinct  personality  of  houses,  of 
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cities,  even  of  countries,  and  never  confuses  his  impressions 
of  separate  spots.  He  is  as  sure  of  a  dignified  country  house 
in  England  as  of  a  gaudy  Roman  hotel.  He  has  a  personal 
love  for  the  former,  and  lingers  affectionately  over  the 
description  of  Gardencourt.  Quite  as  carefully  does  he 
enumerate  the  atrocities  of  the  hotel  sitting-room  in  Rome — 
that  wilderness  of  yellow  upholstery :  "The  chairs  and  sofas 
were  orange;  the  walls  and  windows  were  draped  in  purple 
and  gilt.  The  mirrors,  the  pictures,  had  great  flamboyant 
frames;  the  ceiling  was  deeply  vaulted  and  painted  over 
with  naked  muses  and  cherubs.  To  Osmond  the  place  was 
painfully  ugly;  the  false  colors,  the  sham  splendor,  made 
him  suffer.  A  lamp  covered  with  a  drooping  veil  of  pink 
tissue  paper  burned  on  the  table,  and  diffused  a  strange,  pale 
rosiness  over  the  scene."  All  of  which  is  a  tremendous  edu- 
cation for  the  uninitiated,  and  convinces  them  that  Mr.  James 
is  far  from  provincial  in  his  knowledge  of  the  world. 

His  chief  interest,  however,  is  not  in  backgrounds,  but  in 
the  individuals  whom  he  analyzes  so  minutely.  Here  again 
Mr.  James  seems  to  be  a  writer  of  wide  horizon,  embracing 
inhabitants  of  half  the  cities  of  Europe  in  his  novels,  and 
adding  quite  as  many  Americans  sojourning  abroad.  He  is 
a  remarkably  penetrating  student  of  human  nature,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  has  not  a  broad  knowledge  of  people. 
Within  a  limited  range  of  types,  and  in  social  surroundings 
that  are  in  reality  very  narrow,  he  is  supreme.  Below  this 
upper  crust  of  society  he  never  penetrates.  In  this  respect, 
then,  is  Mr.  James  limited  and  provincial,  as  much  so  as  if 
his  localism  confined  him  to  one  city  or  a  particular  dialect. 
His  very  emphasis  upon  his  internationalism  is  provincial,  as 
is  anything  that  is  self-conscious.  We  feel  that  he  is  making 
an  effort  to  maintain  a  broad,  cosmopolitan  atmosphere.  An 
American  heroine  is  transported  from  her  home  in  Albany, 
]STew  York,  and  set  down  for  a  short  time  in  an  English 
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country  place  built  under  Edward  VI  and  owned  by  an 
American  banker.  She  is  made  to  see  London. .  Soon 
circumstances  hurry  her  on  to  Florence,  to  Rome,  and  back 
to  Florence,  where  she  marries  a  man  of  leisure,  once  an 
American  citizen.  At  intervals  a  young  man  from  Boston 
and  an  English  nobleman  appear,  emphasizing  her  old  con- 
nections with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not  essential  to  the  story  that  Ralph  Toudrett  was  born  in 
America,  or  that  Gilbert  Osmond  was  Isabel's  compatriot. 
"The  Portrait  of  a  Lady"  is  typical  of  the  unnecessary  inter- 
nationalism which  is  prevalent  in  all  the  books  of  Henry 
James.     It  marks  him  as  provincial  in  outlook. 

If  Mr.  Howells  has  not  had  as  broad  a  cosmopolitan  ex- 
perience as  his  contemporary,  Mr.  James,  he  has  been  a  man 
of  wider  activities,  and  possesses  more  nearly  all-embracing 
sympathies.  As  Dean  of  American  Letters  for  many  years, 
he  has  had  more  influence  on  American  fiction  than  any  other 
living  man.  He  is  a  man  of  many  friends,  a  simple,  unaf- 
fected, democratic,  healthy  soul.  He  is  Mr.  James'  senior 
by  half  a  dozen  years.  Shrewdly  observant  and  kindly 
humorous,  he  is  a  faithful  delineator  of  the  ordinary 
phases  of  American  life.  There  are  many  homely,  realistic 
touches  in  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham"  which  show  the 
author's  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Very  familiar 
to  us  all  is  the  large,  warped  photograph  that  Lapham 
exhibits  with  just  satisfaction  to  Bartley,  the  newspaper 
reporter.  "The  figures  were  clustered  in  an  irregular  group 
in  front  of  an  old  farmhouse,  whose  original  ugliness  had 
been  smartened  up  with  a  coat  of  Lapham's  own  paint.  The 
photographer  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  decent,  honest-looking,  sensible  people,  with  a  very- 
fair  share  of  beauty  among  the  younger  girls.  He  had  put 
them  into  awkward  and  constrained  attitudes,  of  course,  and 
they  all  looked   as   if  they  had  the  instrument  of  torture 
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which  photographers  call  a  head-rest  under  their  occiputs. 
Here  and  there  an  elderly  lady's  face  was  a  mere  blur ;  and 
some  of  the  younger  children  had  twitched  themselves  into 
wavering  shadows,  and  might  have  passed  for  spiritual  photo- 
graphs of  their  own  little  ghosts.  It  was  the  standard  family- 
group  photograph  in  which  most  Americans  have  figured  at 
some  time  or  other." 

Mr.  Howells'  style  is  irreproachable.  It  is  fascinating  to 
watch  his  skilful  manoeuvers  with  the  English  language. 
Mark  Twain  wrote:  "In  the  matter  of  verbal  exactness  Mr. 
Howells  has  no  superior,  I  suppose.  He  seems  to  be  always 
able  to  find  that  elusive  and  shifty  grain  of  gold,  the  right 
word."  He  has  amazing  skill  in  making  conversations  clever.. 
Again  Mark  Twain  says :  "As  concerns  his  humor,  I  will 
not  try  to  say  anything,  yet  I  would  try  if  I  had  the  words 
that  might  approximately  reach  up  to  its  high  place.  I  do' 
not  think  any  one  else  can  play  with  humorous  fancies  so 
gracefully  and  delicately  as  he  does,  nor  has  so  many  to  play 
with,  nor  can  come  so  near  to  making  them  look  as  if  they 
were  doing  the  playing  themselves."  With  these  assets,  and 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  his  countrymen  that  is  apparent 
in  all  his  writings,  why,  then,  is  Mr.  Howells  not  a  great 
novelist  ?  For  he  is  not  great,  as  Fielding,  Balzac,  Tolstoi, 
or  our  own  Hawthorne,  are  great. 

It  is  because  William  Dean  Howells  stands  for  reticent 
realism,  because  he  evades  the  terrific  tragedies  and  heart- 
compelling  ecstasies  of  life.  At  heart  he  is  a  moralist,  and 
his  healthy  soul  rebels  against  what  he  terms  the  "romantic 
rot"  of  contemporary  French  and  German  writers.  But  his 
ethical  creed  has  swung  him  far  to  the  other  extreme  and  has 
had  a  restricting  influence  on  his  work.  His  books  do  not 
grip  life,  they  merely  observe  it.  He  is  timid  in  his  handling 
of  the  emotions  which  make  great  realistic  novels.  Perfect 
in  style,  cleverly  observant  from  a  purely  objective  point  of 
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view  is  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham."  It  is  not  tremendously 
alive.  In  a  certain  definite,  narrow  field,  Howells  has 
achieved  artistic  success,  and  has  imposed  his  literary  creed 
on  American  fiction  of  the  last  forty  years.  The  result  has 
been  an  idealistic,  delicate,  superficially  optimistic  litera- 
ture— good  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  Provincial?  Yes, 
in  that  it  does  not  come  to  grips  with  real  problems,  that  it 
is  afraid  of  the  unaffected  truth.  Such  is  the  provincialism 
of  Mr.  Howells.  He  says  rather  insignificant  things  in  an 
admirable  manner,  but  the  great  things  of  life  he  leaves 
unmentioned. 

To  foreigners  Mark  Twain  embodies  a  type,  the  Ameri- 
can as  they  know  him,  good-humored,  energetic,  but  limited 
in  his  appreciation  of  certain  beautiful  things.  His  writings 
are  charming  revelations  of  that  romantic  American  life,  of 
their  Europe  as  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  an  American 
tourist,  but  undeniably  provincial  in  outlook.  Indeed,  the 
very  book  on  which  some  critics  base  his  greatest  claim  to 
fame  is  written  in  dialect ! 

Certainly  Mark  Twain  is  through  and  through  American. 
He  lived  in  every  part  of  the  country,  from  California  to 
Connecticut.  He  knew  the  rough  life  of  a  Nebraskan  miner 
as  well  as  that  of  the  negro  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  far 
South.  But  he  was  a  globe-trotter  as  well,  and  knew  men 
and  places  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  same  keen 
imagination  that  could  immortalize  the  wanderings  of  an 
illiterate  boy  on  the  Mississippi  could  make  eloquent  his 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc."  The  foreigner 
must  grant  that  the  man  had  a  wonderful  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge and  far-reaching  interest. 

His  masterpiece,  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  is  not  a  child's 
book,  not  a  book  whose  absorbing  interest  lies  in  the  pica- 
resque adventures  of  its  hero.  It  is  a  striking  portrayal  of  a 
certain  period  of  our  history,  a  prose  epic  of  American  life. 
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Its  setting  is  confined  to  one  section  of  the  United  States,  its 
language  is  Missouri-negro  dialect  and  the  most  extreme 
form  of  the  backwoods  Southwestern  tongue.  But,  para- 
doxical as  it  seems,  "Huckleberry  Finn"  is  profoundly  less 
provincial  than  either  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady"  or  "The 
Eise  of  Silas  Lapham."  It  has  universal  proportions.  It  is 
the  study  of  many  kinds  of  society,  seen  through  the  wise, 
innocent  eyes  of  a  young-old  boy,  who  meditates  on  deep 
problems,  on  most  of  the  vital  things  that  men  think  about. 
Jim  and  Huck  lie  on  the  raft  at  night,  and,  as  they  float 
down  the  great  river,  they  reason  about  nature  and  God : 

"We  had  the  sky  up  there,  all  speckled  with  stars,  and 
we  used  to  lay  on  our  backs  and  look  up  at  them  and  discuss 
about  whether  they  was  made  or  just  happened.  Jim  he 
allowed  they  was  made,  but  I  allowed  they  happened;  I 
judged  it  would  take  too  long  to  make  so  many.  Jim 'said 
the  moon  could  'a'  laid  them.  Well,  that  looked  kind  of 
reasonable,  so  I  didn't  say  nothing  against  it,  because  I've 
seen  a  frog  lay  most  as  many,  so  of  course  it  could  be  done. 
We  used  to  watch  the  stars  that  fell,  too,  and  see  them  streak 
down.  Jim  allowed  they'd  got  spoiled  and  was  hove  out  of 
the  nest." 

"Huckleberry  Finn"  is  simple,  elementary.  If  it  is  pro- 
vincial, then  is  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  then  are  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  provincial.  These  possess 
extreme  localism  combined  with  the  universal  spirit  that 
makes  them  great  world  books.  In  a  lesser  degree,  but  with 
the  same  spirit,  does  "Huckleberry  Finn"  look  out  on  life. 
The  book  is  pugnaciously  American  as  compared  with  "The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady"  or  "The  Kise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  but 
how  limited  is  their  horizon  and  grasp  when  compared  with 
the  all-reaching  appeal  of  this  "Odyssey  of  the  Mississippi" ! 

R.  B.  Forbush. 
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apologia  ^otati* 

Oh!    maiden  fairer  far  than  she, 

Whom  thou  dost  fairest  mother  name, 
Cancel  those  lines,  by  flame  or  sea, 
Owned  by  thy  chastened  swain  to  be 
Most  worthy  of  thy  blame. 

Great  Diudymene  and  Phoebus  can 
To  madness  force  their  devotees. 

The  Wine  God  too  has  power  to  fan 

To  Corybantic  mood  the  man 
WTho  yields  to  his  decrees. 

Yet  shrined  gods  no  might  can  wield 

With  sullen  anger's  to  compare. 
ISTot  wrecking  seas,  not  battlefield, 
jSTor  springing  flames  can  make  it  yield. 
'Tis  very  Jove's  despair. 

Dost  know  the  legend  of  Prometheus  ? 

When  of  new  clay  he  shaped  our  sire, 
From  all  the  forms  of  life  beneath  us 
A  part  he  took,  and  did  bequeath  us 

The  lion's  chafing  fire. 

Wrath  caused  Thvestes'  overthrow. 

It  oft  hath  razed  to  broad  foundation 
Cities  once  fair,  whose  ruins  know 
The  conquering  plowshare  of  the  foe, 

Sign  of  their  degradation. 


fPrize  metrical  translation  of  Horace,  Book  I,  Ode  XVI. 
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Wrath  mastered  us — yet  sweet,  relent, 
No  more  displeasure  'gainst  me  nurse! 

My  foolish  anger  now  is  spent, 

And  I  with  all  my  heart  repent 
Of  my  impetuous  verse. 

See,  in  exchange  for  that,  I  send 

This  ode  as  my  apology. 
So  let  my  Muse  my  fault  amend, 
And  make  thee  once  again  my  friend, 

Oh,  lovely  Lalage! 

Ellen  Howison,  '16. 
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(With  Apologies  to  the  Poet) 

Horace,  Book  I,  Ode  XVI 

Pray  do  not  hurl  thy  wrath  at  me, 

O  Beauty's  daughter  fair; 
Go  drown  my  verses  in  the  sea, 

Go  on !     See  if  I  care ! 

Not  Mother  Dindymene  great, 

When  she  gets  on  a  tear, 
Can  ever  so  much  noise  create 

As  wrath  which  tears  the  hair. 

Not  e'en  old  man  Apollo's  rag, 
A-ranting  round  his  shrine; 

Not  even  Bacchus  on  a  jag, 
Can  equal  anger's  wine. 

When  crazy  Corybantes  shake 

Their  frenzied  fists  at  us, 
We  needs  must  grant  that  rage  does  make 

Them  kick  up  such  a  fuss. 

Jove  peeved  gets  about  the  weather, 
And  starts  to  yell  and  shout, 

It's  'cause  his  anger  he  can't  tether, 
And  all  his  wrath  busts  out. 
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And  who's  to  blame  for  all  of  this  ? 

It's  crabbed  Prometheus. 
For  'stead  of  adding  to  our  bliss, 

He  gave  our  tempers  to  us. 

You  know  Thyestes  got  knocked  out ; 

And  cities  not  a  few, 
Have  come  to  ruin,  without  doubt, 

Because  of  tempers  too. 

Once  in  my  youth  when  I  was  mad 

I  wrote  you  pep'ry  lines, 
But  well  I  know  the  end  was  sad, 

And  now  my  poor  heart  pines. 

Come  on,  be  nice  to  me  once  more, 

I'm  very  sorry  now. 
Let's  be  the  way  we  were  before ; 

Come,  let's  forget  the  row ! 

Grace  MacBain,  '18. 
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Cf)e  areat  CoinciDence 

IEEMEMBEE  that  I  was  smoking  Bull  Durham  when 
the  Great  Coincidence  occurred.  I  use  capitals  in  Great 
Coincidence  more  naturally  than  in  White  House  or 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  details  of  life  in  the 
moments  preceding  a  great  crisis  cling  in  the  memory  long 
after  the  event  has  passed.  So  it  was  with  the  Bull  Durham. 
Usually  I  smoke  Prince  Albert,  but  on  this  occasion  a  stub- 
born and  wilful  vein  of  economy  had  cropped  out  in  me,  and 
I  had  decided  to  smoke  the  Bull.  Cousin  Dorothy  had  given 
it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  or  birthday  present. — or  both. 

As  I  smoked  I  thought  occasionally — first,  that  my  pipe 
really  needed  cleaning;  and,  second,  of  Maisie.  Maisie  had 
rejected  me — not  unconditionally,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
certain  firmness  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  was  depressed  by 
the  whole  affair.  Rejected,  dejected,  the  words  coursed  idly 
through  my  mind.  How  kind  it  is  that  two  words,  so  closely 
allied  by  cause  and  effect,  should  be  even  more  intimately 
connected  by  the  tie  of  rhyme !  The  same  may  be  said  of 
rejection  and  dejection,  of  course.  I  thought  of  that,  too. 
I  jingled  the  words  mechanically  together  just  as  one  jingles 
pennies  together  in  one's  pocket  in  moments  of  great  ab- 
straction. Maisie  and  daisy — they  seemed  to  go  together  as 
well.  Suddenly  the  words  resolved  themselves  into  a  poem 
just  as  five  pennies  can  resolve  themselves  into  a  nickel  under 
pressure. 

"Oh,  I  knew  a  girl  once  and  her  name  was  Maisie ; 
She  was  a  daisy. 

But  three  months  ago  she  me  rejected 
So  I  am  much  dejected." 
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It  sounded  all  right,  but  the  second  line  looked  too  short 
in  comparison  with  the  first,  so  I  changed  it  to  "And  that 
girl  certainly  was  a  daisy."  Then,  to  polish  it  up  a  little 
more,  I  corrected  the  last  line — "Which  makes  me  feel  very 
much  dejected  indeed!"  By  a  mere  stroke  of  luck  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  that  the  "indeed"  was  spoiling  the  rhyme. 
I  took  it  off,  although  I  thought  it  detracted  from  the  force- 
fulness  somewhat.  Then  in  its  final  corrected  form  I  jotted 
the  finished  poem  down  in  my  notebook  to  read  to  Maisie, 
when  she  should  have  sent  me  the  one  word  "Come."  But 
I  am  anticipating  in  my  story. 

Between  puffs  I  re-imaged  the  scene  of  my  rejection. 
It  took  place  in  the  parlor  and  was  sternly  watched  over  by 
the  life-size  oil  painting  of  Maisie's  great-grandmother.  I 
remember  I  bowed  to  her  as  I  came  in — by  mistake,  of  course 
— and  I  felt  her  presence  all  during  the  evening.  It  chilled 
me  somewhat.  Maisie  was  attired  in  simple  white,  I  think. 
I'm  sure  it  was  simple.  She  had  one  red  rose  pinned  in- 
securely in  her  hair.  It  kept  falling  over  her  left  ear,  but 
she  was  very  punctilious  about  keeping  it  pushed  back. 

I  began  with  my  usual  style  of  proposal. 

"Maisie,  dear,"  I  said,  trying  to  keep  my  tones  low  and 
gentle.     Her  reply  was  characteristic  of  her. 

"What?" 

Her  look  was  full  upon  me  and  I  faltered.  I  should  have 
seized  the  moment,  but  I  evaded  it.  "It's  lovely  weather 
we're  having  now."     The  rain  increased  in  violence  outside. 

Just  then,  at  that  conversational  crisis,  Donald  came  in. 
How  I  hate  interruptions,  especially  in  matters  of  love !  He 
came  straight  towards  me,  deviating  a  bit  before  grand- 
mother's stern  glance,  and  mischievously  started  to  nibble 
the  knees  of  my  trousers.  Maisie  was  entranced.  She 
seemed  to  expect  me  to  say  something,  so  I  told  her  I  thought 
it  was  a  cute  trick,  but  in  reality  I  was  thinking  that  I  would 
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have  to  have  my  trousers  cleaned  in  the  morning  before  I 
returned  to  the  city.     It  would  have  to  be  quick  work. 

Donald  ceased  his  canine  attentions  as  soon  as  he  had  as- 
certained, in  his  doggish  way,  that  he  really  could  bite 
through  to  the  skin,  and  I  was  able  to  continue  with  my 
deferred  proposal. 

But  the  words  to  which  I  eventually  gave  shy  utterance 
are  still  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  confided  to  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  enough  that  Maisie  was  surprised — I  could  see  that  in 
her  manner — but  not  quite  as  much  surprised  as  I  had  hoped 
she  would  be.  She  did  not  say,  "O  George,  I  had  not  ex- 
pected this"  which  was  a  disappointment  in  itself.  But  her 
words  were  very  beautiful,  nevertheless.  I  remember  them 
almost  exactly. 

"George,  dear,  I  thank  you  for  offering  me  your  heart, 
and  I  esteem  you  the  more  for  it,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
But  I'm  afraid  that  I  do  not  really  love  you.  Time  may 
convince  me  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  fears.  I  hope  it  will. 
But  I  will  have  to  wait  until  I  really  know  my  own  mind 
before  I  can  say  yes  or  no,  unreservedly.  If  I  find  that  I  do 
love  you,  George,  I  will  send  for  you,  but  please  don't  try  to 
see  me  in  the  meantime.  Will  you  be  true  to  me,  George, 
and  return  to  me  when  I  send  you  the  word  'Come'  ?" 

Just  by  chance  I  had  read  her  speech  in  some  book  or 
other,  and  so  I  knew  just  what  answer  to  make. 

"From  the  ends  of  the  earth  I  will  come  to  you,  Maisie." 

She  seemed  delighted  with  my  reply — I  did  not  tell  her  it 
was  not  original  with  me — and  then,  with  increasing  enthu- 
siasm, she  went  on  to  outline  her  plan  more  fully.  I  was 
to  wait  quietly  for  two  months  or  so  while  she  made  up  her 
mind.  She  was  very  tolerant  and  did  not  exact  close  con- 
finement. At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  if  she  found 
that  her  heart  was  really  mine  (or  is  it  vice  versa  ?)  she  was 
to  send  me  the  one  word  "Come,"  and  I  was  to  obey.  Under 
these  conditions  we  parted.     I  pressed  her  hand  quite  hard. 
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I  had  done  my  part  of  the  bargain.  I  had  waited.  Twice 
while  waiting  I  had  asked  other  girls  to  become  my  wife,  but 
only  for  the  experience.  I  had  been  practically  certain  be- 
forehand that  they  would  not  accept.  My  looks  or  my  for- 
tune — or  both — are  against  me.  Three  months  had  passed 
and  Maisie  had  not  sent  me  the  one  word,  and,  as  I  drew 
in  Bull  Durham,  I  wondered  whether  or  not  I  had  lost  her 
for  good.  What  could  she  be  doing  now  while  I  sat  and 
thought  of  my  love  for  her?  Perhaps  she  was  talking  to 
some  other  man  in  the  autumn  twilight,  perhaps  she  was 
engaged  to  him — oh! 

My  torturous  speculations  were  interrupted  by  the  audibly 
approaching  tread  of  my  landlady.  At  my  door  she  paused, 
breathing  heavily.  Evidently  she  had  just  come  upstairs. 
A  thin  white  envelope  was  suddenly  thrust  ungently  under 
the  door.     I  picked  it  up  slowly,  also  breathing  heavily. 

A  wave  of  excitement  swept  over  me,  accompanied  by  a 
sensation  of  an  approaching  crisis.  Yes,  just  as  I  thought, 
the  postmark  was  that  of  Greenville.  Maisie,  my  Maisie, 
lived  in  Greenville.  My  breath  was  now  coming  in  quick 
gasps  and  I  had  to  stop  smoking.  The  handwriting  was  cer- 
tainly Maisie's.  I  recognized  the  wide  loops  in  the  l's  and 
the  fancy  endings  on  the  e's,  so  characteristic  of  her.  The 
letter  was  thin,  apparently  just  one  sheet  of  paper  folded 
once.  As  I  opened  the  envelope  I  noticed  with  surprise  that 
my  hand  was  shaking,  and  the  horrible  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  this  might  be  an  announcement  of 
Maisie's  wedding. 

I  opened  the  sheet  and  devoured  the  cursory  contents. 

"Sept.  2,  1915 — 1  pr.  pants  pressed 50c 

"Please  remit." 

The  very  pair  in  which  I  had  been  rejected! 

Constance  Russell,  '16. 
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ON  that  sunny  September  afternoon,  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, with  its  throng  of  pleasure  lovers,  young  and 
old,  and  its  sparkling  outlook  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  lake,  seemed  to  lighten  the  heart  of  every  city  dweller 
who  gazed  upon  it.  Yet  Sen  Lo  was  miserably  conscious  of 
his  complete  isolation  from  the  happy,  self-engrossed  crowds 
that  sauntered  on  foot  or  sped  on  wheel  by  him.  The  well- 
built  young  Chinaman,  despite  his  ill-fitting,  ready-made 
clothes,  was,  indeed,  the  object  of  half -curious,  half-admiring 
attention  from  the  more  observant  passers-by.  It  was  un- 
usual to  see  one  of  his  race  so  tall  or  with  so  proud  a  lift  to 
his  head. 

But  Sen  was  oblivious  to  any  casual  interest.  In  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  him,  he  had  unconsciously  turned 
to  the  gayest  side  the  city  afforded,  as  if  light-heartedness 
were  a  thing  to  be  absorbed  from  without.  A  scornful  laugh 
at  his  own  folly  rose  involuntarily  to  his  lips,  but  was 
stoically  suppressed.  To  Sen  Lo  the  show  of  any  emotion 
was  a  weakness.  Fearing  in  his  troubled  state  of  mind  that 
his  face  might  betray  his  feelings,  he  crossed  the  crowded 
boulevard  to  the  lake  front,  where  a  long  pier  stretched  to- 
ward the  horizon  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  pier  was  de- 
serted except  for  a  few  solitary  fishermen  crouched  over 
their  lines. 

Here  Sen  Lo  could  be  alone  to  fight  his  battle.  He 
clenched  his  long,  slender  fingers.  The  physical  pain  of  the 
nails  indenting  his  palms  was  a  relief  to  his  suffering  mind. 
Patrician  hands  they  were,  supple  and  tapering.  He  was 
an  aristocrat.     His  father,  governor-general  of  the  province 
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of  T'sing,  had  sent  him,  the  youngest  of  several  sons,  to 
study  law  at  a  great  American  university.  It  was  to  have 
been  his  third  year  in  the  law  school.  But  the  old  order  of 
things  was  changed.  The  day  had  brought  the  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  China.  Rumors  of  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  young  nobility  had  appeared  in  the 
American  papers  from  time  to  time,  but  no  direct  report  had 
come  to  Sen  Lo.  He  was  supposed  to  be  buried  heart  and 
soul  in  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession.  It  was  under- 
stood by  father  and  son  that  Sen  should  win  his  LL.  B.  be- 
fore he  could  receive  the  parental  approval.  No  Chinaman 
of  honor  would  leave  unfinished  a  thing  attempted.  Accord- 
ingly Sen  was  left  to  his  labors,  unwarned  of  the  coming 
catastrophe. 

The  young  scion  was  unprepared  for  the  stupendous  up- 
heaval in  China,  with  the  news  that  the  ancestral  property 
was  confiscated  and  his  father  and  brothers  outlawed.  The 
funds  for  his  education  were  cut  off  irrevocably.  To  con- 
tinue his  law  course  was  an  impossibility.  He  was  without 
friends  or  resources,  and  doubly  helpless  because  of  his 
patrician  manner  and  standard  of  living.  He,  the  descend- 
ant of  an  illustrious  line,  could  never  go  home.  Not  only 
would  he  be  hunted  down  as  an  outlaw,  but  he  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  his  noble  family — a  failure.  The  alternative  was 
no  less  humiliating — to  seek  work.  The  Imperial  consul 
would  give  him  a  position  in  some  Chinese  restaurant  in  the 
city.  He  had  promised  Sen  Lo  as  much.  A  kindly  in- 
structor in  the  law  school  had  suggested  the  course  as  a 
means  of  earning  money  to  complete  his  training.  But  the 
honorable  professor  did  not  appreciate  the  ignominy  of 
menial  labor,  the  stain  to  the  family  honor  it  would  bring, 
the  awful  agony  it  would  inflict  on  Sen  Lo's  sensitive  nature. 
True,  his  disgrace  need  never  be  known  in  China,  he  might 
even  live  it  down,  but  was  there  not  a  better  way  ? 
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The  vague  impression  of  what  that  course  should  be  began 
to  assume  definite  form  in  Sen  Lo's  perturbed  mind — a 
course  at  once  so  simple,  so  honorable,  that  the  young  man 
reviewed  it  with  something  like  genuine  relief.  So  easy  of 
accomplishment!  A  splash,  which  might  momentarily  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  fishermen  he  had  left  on  the  shore, 
then  quiet,  an  honorable  quiet,  with  no  smirch  on  the 
ancestral  name! 

It  was  growing  dark.  The  sea-gulls  were  swooping  land- 
wards toward  their  nests.  The  bright  lights  of  the  city 
beckoned  to  him.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  fishermen  had 
come  to  help  her  husband  with  the  afternoon's  catch.  The 
exertions  of  the  two  held  the  attention  of  the  Celestial. 

What  a  simple,  happy  life  they  led!  Sen  Lo  reflected. 
The  fisherman  worked  with  his  hands,  he  was  not  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  he  was  contented.  Tales,  half-forgotten,  of 
great  American  presidents,  financiers,  and  statesmen,  who 
had  risen  from  humble  origins,  came  to  Sen's  remembrance. 
In  a  country  of  topsy-turvy  customs  they  were  as  much 
honored  as  the  noble-born.  Somehow,  China  seemed  a  far- 
away dream,  a  beautiful  memory  of  his  childhood,  which  in 
his  young  manhood  he  was  outgrowing.  He  rebelled  at  the 
thought  of  forsaking  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  past, 
as  he  had  rebelled  when  he  was  forced  to  lay  aside  his 
childish  delights.  Should  he  give  the  new-born  ideas  of  the 
nobility  of  labor  a  chance  to  prove  themselves  ?  The  lights 
of  the  city  challenged  him.  With  a  response,  half-fearful, 
half-joyful,  Sen  Lo  turned  his  face  from  the  lake  and  ran 
down  the  pier  towards  the  boulevard. 

E.  F. 
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Cije  part  of  a  6j§an 

IT  was  midnight  in  the  little  town.  ]STo  sign  of  life  was 
visible  save  one  dim  light  in  the  window  of  a  small 
house  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Yet  a  close  observer 
might  have  seen  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  drooping  shoulders 
and  bent  head,  creep  stealthily  up  to  the  house  and  crouch 
below  the  lighted  window. 

For  a  long  while  the  man  rested  motionless — hardly  the 
way  of  a  criminal  when  the  coast  is  clear.  He  recalled  the 
day  when  his  plucky  little  wife  had  persuaded  him  to  give 
himself  up  to  justice  for  a  theft  he  had  committed.  She  had 
said :  "I'll  be  waiting  for  you  when  you've  finished  your 
term,  Joe,  and  can  come  back  to  me  with  the  price  paid,  a 
free  man."  But  he  knew  that  she  would  not  receive  him 
now,  fleeing  from  justice  as  he  was — an  escaped  convict ! 

He  knew  that  she  had  placed  the  lamp  in  the  window  for 
him,  and  was  waiting  there  so  patiently  and  confidently.  If 
he  had  performed  all  of  his  prison  duties  he  would  be  with 
her  now,  and  rightly,  for  his  term  ended  the  day  before. 
Even  yet  he  could  go  in  and  tell  her  he  was  a  free  man. 
She  would  have  every  cause  to  believe  it.  He  did  not  wear 
the  tell-tale  penal  stripes,  and  she  did  not  know  of  the 
lengthening  of  his  term  for  misconduct. 

Slowly  he  lifted  his  head  and  crept  nearer  to  the  window 
so  that  he  could  see  the  inside  of  the  room.  There  she  sat, 
his  little  wife,  in  the  lamplight,  her  Bible  in  her  hand.  On 
her  face  was  the  shadow  of  sorrow ;  but,  as  she  read,  the  light 
of  a  great  faith  shone  in  her  eyes.  Once  the  watching  man 
saw  her  smile  tenderly  as  she  looked  across  the  room  to  the 
corner,  where,  indistinct  in  the  shadows,  a  baby  hand  was 
tightly  clasping  the  side  of  the  crib,  while  a  wisp  of  curly 
hair  peeped  above  the  blanket. 
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As  the  man  caught  sight  of  the  little  hand  and  the  curly 
head  he  clutched  the  window-sill  and  bowed  his  head,  not 
daring  to  look  again.  Stooping  low,  he  crawled  around  to 
the  front  of  the  house.  "What  would  he  not  give  to  be  inside 
with  his  wife  and  child !  He  sat  down  upon  the  step  with 
the  air  of  a  man  wrestling  with  a  great  remorse.  Resolution 
came  to  him  anew.  He  hurriedly  pulled  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that 
has  witnessed  so  many  human  struggles,  he  wrote  hastily  to 
the  woman  inside: 

"I  came  to  you  to-night,  Anne,  but  not  as  a  free  man.  I 
jumped  my  term.  But  when  I  saw  you  some  of  my  strength 
came  back,  and  I'm  going  back  to  give  myself  up  again.  It's 
hard — God  and  you  alone  know  how  hard — but  I  could  not 
face  you  with  the  coward  in  my  heart.  Good-bye  and  good 
luck  to  the  best  little  woman  in  the  world.  Take  care  of  the 
boy. 

"Joe." 

Cautiously  he  placed  the  note  under  the  door.  Then,  fear- 
ing for  his  new-found  courage,  he  hurried  with  averted  face 
past  the  lighted  window  and  away. 

Next  day  at  dusk  he  sat  in  his  cell,  again  clad  in  the  hated 
stripes,  but  with  hope  in  his  heart.  As  he  watched  the 
declining  light  from  his  narrow  window,  his  thoughts  turned 
longingly  to  the  great  outside  world  of  freedom,  while,  as  a 
benediction, 

"One  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed    the    lovely    stars — the    forget-me-nots    of    the 
angels." 

F.  Y.,  '19. 
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(Apologies  to  Tagore) 

THE  sun  shines  in  at  my  window  in  the  early  morning. 
It  falls  warm  upon  my  eyelids  and  wakens  me.     I 
turn  and  raise  myself  upon  my  elbows  and  look  out 
upon  the  world. 

Across  the  yellow  road  the  trees  wave  a  good  morning  with 
their  sun-warmed  finger-tips. 

The  nasturtiums  at  the  roadside  make  my  eyes  drunk  with 
their  dew-wet  nectar  of  riotous  color. 

Life,  life,  how  glorious !     How  good  a  thing  it  is  to  be 

alive ! 

0     0      0 

Freshman,  why  do  you  sit  alone  at  your  desk  and  gaze  so 
wistfully  into  the  pictured  eyes  of  your  absent  friend  ? 

It  is  for  you  to  go  out  and  make  new  friends. 

Why  do  you  dwell  with  sad  heart  upon  the  home  you  love 
so  well  % 

Are  you  not  to  find  here  a  second  home  ? 

As  you  look  so  intently  into  the  sunset  far  away  beyond 
the  brooding  hills  are  you  thinking  of  the  past? 

Yet  the  future  is  before  you! 

0      0      0 

I  am  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 

The  flower-soft  sky  of  twilight  does  not  content  me,  nor 
the  one  pale  star  that  approaches  the  embrace  of  the  new 
moon. 

Yet  these  are  beautiful. 

The  presence  of  my  friend  is  not  enough  for  me.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  work  well  done. 

Yet  these  things  are  good. 

In  faith,  I  know  not  what  I  desire !  My  longing  tran- 
scends my  sum  of  knowledge. 

I  am  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 


The  1915-16  session  at  Sweet  Briar  is  now  well  under 
way.  Two  hundred  girls  have  matriculated  for  the  nine 
months'  work,  and  to  them  we  extend  a  cordial  greeting,  with 
the  hope  that  the  home  folks  will  be  well  pleased  with  the 
progress  made  when  next  June  comes.  For  we  must  remem- 
ber that  a  year's  tuition  at  Sweet  Briar  is  a  considerable 
outlay,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  produce  returns 
in  the  form  of  improved  minds,  good  health,  and  broadened 
views  of  life. 

Sweet  Briar  offers  great  opportunities  for  intellectual 
betterment.  It  rests  with  the  individual  whether  or  not  she 
is  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities.  There  can  be 
little  respect  for  the  student  whose  motto  is  just  to  "squeeze 
through."  Academic  work  should  be  a  pleasure  when  it  is 
considered  in  the  right  light.  We  may  none  of  us  reach  the 
pinnacle,  but  we  may  all  develop  our  minds  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  will  be  at  ease  in  the  most  cultured  company.  Will 
there  be  one  in  the  student  body  of  Sweet  Briar  next  June 
who  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  session's  opportunities? 
We  hope  that  big  dividends  will  be  realized  on  every  one  of 
the  two  hundred  shares  of  stock  registered. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  physical  valuation  of  the 
plant  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  and  amount  of  divi- 
dends realized,  and  with  a  conservation  of  the  earning 
powers  in  the  future  as  well.  Good  health  is  necessary, 
because  without  it  an  education  can  be  of  little  avail.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  Sweet  Briar's  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  improvement.  Daily  exercise  and  fresh 
air  are  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  the  day's  studies. 
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Nine  months  at  college  is  certain  to  broaden  the  view  of 
life.  Sweet  Briar  is  a  place  where  girls  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  country  meet.  Some  have  been  favored  by  the 
fickle  Miss  Fortune,  and  others  have  received  shabby  treat- 
ment at  her  hands.  Various  tastes,  dispositions,  and  tem- 
peraments are  represented.  In  such  a  medley,  consideration 
of  one's  schoolmates  should  be  a  constant  care,  that  school  life 
for  the  whole  may  thereby  be  brightened. 

In  all  things  the  spirit  of  optimism  should  prevail.  The 
pessimist  asks:  "Is  there  any  milk  in  that  pitcher?"  Says 
the  optimist :  "Pass  the  cream,  please."  Look  for  cream  for 
the  next  nine  months.     The  pessimist  will  get  the  milk. 

0     0     0 

The  Endowment  Fund 

Last  June  we  were  openly  patting  ourselves  on  the  back 
and  boastfully  asserting  that  we  could  no  longer  be  classed 
among  the  pauper  colleges  of  the  country  who  jingle  their 
tin  cups  under  rich  men's  noses  and  whiningly  beg  for 
pennies.  The  great  stride  which  the  Endowment  Fund 
made  from  the  microscopic  sum  of  $500.00  to  the  imposing 
figure  of  $10,000.00  seemed  to  us  to  betoken  an  affluence 
which  even  Harvard  might  envy.  It  is  a  great  shock,  there- 
fore, to  reflect  that  the  amount  which  appeared  so  stupendous 
in  the  making  is  so  small  as  to  be  barely  visible  beside  the 
sums  which. older  and  more  firmly  established  colleges  have 
been  able  to  amass.  We,  who  have  slowly  increased  our  little 
savings  bit  by  bit,  are  not  inclined  to  regard  charitably  the 
other  colleges  (to  our  minds  no  more  deserving)  burdened 
with  huge  sums  thrust  upon  them  by  eager  benefactors.  We 
gaze  hopelessly  on  the  nickels  and  dimes  slowly  and  painfully 
hoarded  from  our  all  too  scanty  allowance,  and  think 
unworthy  thoughts  of  the  endowments  of  other  colleges,  that 
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have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  at  first  cheerily  sug- 
gested that  if  the  proper  spirit  were  shown  in  acquiring  a 
little  nest-egg  for  ourselves,  many  nice  elderly  gentlemen 
might  hasten  to  our  assistance  and  pour  thousands  into  our 
outstretched  hands.  So  bright  a  dream,  however,  has  failed 
to  materialize.  jSTo  hitherto  forgotten  great-uncle  of  the 
college  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  pass  away,  leaving  a 
large  fortune  solely  for  our  use. 

But  if  our  first  rosy  expectations  have  not  been  realized, 
there  is  one  phase  of  the  campaign  for  the  Endowment  Fund 
which  can  never  fail  of  gratification.  Even  though  we  can 
not  be  called  wealthy  among  colleges,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
proud  of  the  spirit  which  every  one — the  alumna3,  the 
faculty,  and  the  students — has  shown  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
the  amount  for  which  we  are  striving.  This  common  interest 
has  leagued  us  together  to  a  degree  of  closeness  which  no 
gift  from  an  outsider,  however  great,  would  have  accom- 
plished. The  satisfaction  of  having  succeeded  in  a  task 
which  was  set  for  us  and  the  bond  of  union  which  the  task 
has  forged  are  in  themselves  not  unworthy  compensations  for 
the  superior  endowments  of  other  colleges. 

Louise  Bennett,  '16. 
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To  all  of  the  new  girls  Y.  W.  C.  A.  extends  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  hope  you  may  come  to  appreciate  our  wide 
field  of  work  and  will  find  somewhere  within  it  an  oppor- 
tunity which  you  yourselves  can  develop. 

You  who  have  always  considered  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations  stupid,  preachy  organizations  connected  in 
some  indistinct  way  with  Sunday  schools  and  foreign  mis- 
sions are  on  the  point  of  changing  your  minds,  we  hope. 
Perhaps,  if  your  prejudices  were  not  too  strong,  the  letter 
you  received  last  summer  from  an  "old  girl"  disarmed  you ; 
for  to  make  the  new  girls  feel  less  strange,  and  to  give  them 
a  thread  of  connection  with  Sweet  Briar  even  before  they 
get  here,  is  the  first  aim  of  the  Association,  and  the  next  is 
to  make  them  welcome  when  they  arrive.  But  it  really  is 
embarrassing  to  recount  one's  own  merits,  and  you  know  all 
about  how  welcome  you  were,  for  you  went  to-  the  reception 
that  first  night  and  found  out  who  was  who,  and  where  she 
lived,  and  began  to  get  pretty  well  acquainted. 

The  next  you  heard  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  probably  was  that  it 
sought  to  appease  your  hunger,  and  if  you  are  not  thankful 
more  than  once  this  year  for  "Brewsters"  you  haven't  much 
of  an  appetite. 

From  chocolate  we  pass  to  another  very  important  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  department.  About  three  miles  from  Sweet  Briar 
there  is  a  settlement  where  several  hundred  people  of  mixed 
negro  and  Indian  blood  live.  We  have  been  interested  in 
them  for  a  long  while  and  have  raised  $300.00  toward  the 
building  of  a  mission  house  for  them.  The  girls  in  charge 
of  this  work  walk  over  to  the  mission  once  a  week  to  help 
teach  the  children  to  sew  and  weave  baskets.     They  are  very 
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anxious  to  install  a  department  of  manual  training  for  the 
older  boys.  This  committee  is  known  as  the  Extension  Com- 
mittee, and  the  assistance  of  any  one  who  is  interested  would 
be  a  great  help. 

There  is  the  Social  Service  Committee,  if  that  class  of 
work  appeals  to  you  more,  the  purpose  of  which  is  twofold: 
First,  it  conducts  a  Sunday  school  for  the  children  of  those 
employed  on  the  estate;  and,  secondly,  it  devotes  time  to 
the  maids.  It  has  a  Sunday  song  service  and  weekly  classes 
in  elementary  subjects  for  them. 

We  are  interested  in  missions,  too,  but  not  in  the  vague, 
distant  way  in  which  most  people  are  too  much  inclined  to 
regard  mission  work.  When  you  know  that  we  maintain  a 
cot  in  a  Chinese  hospital  which  is  always  in  use  by  some 
sick  person,  and  that  some  mountaineer  families  living  near 
Sweet  Briar  are  entirely  dependent  on  this  branch  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  it  will  become  more  vital  to  you,  and  we  are 
sure  you  will  put  just  as  much  in  your  "Systematic  Giving" 
envelopes  as  you  possibly  can. 

There  are  still  the  Sunday  night  meetings  to  tell  you 
about,  but,  since  we  are  sure  you  have  been  to  several  of 
these  meetings  by  this  time,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  they 
help  to  keep  your  ideals  before  you  and  to  realize  that  college 
is  the  place  to  strengthen  the  backbone  of  every  individual's 
character,  and,  most  of  all,  to  learn  that  we  can  not  be  truly 
noble  alone,  but  only  as  we  depend  on  one  another.  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  surely  wants  your  interest,  and  we  feel  that  you  need 
some  of  the  things  it  can  offer  you — not  material  things,  but 
a  deeper  realization  of  life's  worth,  which  can  come  only 
through  thoughtful  service. 
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Dramatics 

On  September  27th  and  28th  the  Dramatic  Association 
held  its  try-outs  for  the  new  college  students,  and  on  the 
following  day,  amid  squeals  of  surprise  and  girlish  enthusi- 
asm, the  invitations  were  given  out.  The  Ripplers  invited 
Raf  aela  Tennent,  Agnes  Quinnerly,  Josephine  Payne,  Louise 
Hammond,  Louise  Case,  Laura  Wheeler,  Amy  Elliott,  Mar- 
guerite Waite,  Catherine  Marshall,  Mary  Stuart,  Rosanne 
Gilmore,  Mary  McCaa,  and  Katherine  Block  to  join  their 
chapter.  The  Merry  Jesters  sent  bids  to  Emily  Wells,  King 
Nelson,  Leslie  McCarten,  Mildred  Meek,  Helen  Beeson, 
Mary  Lou  Kistler,  Mildred  Thomson,  Alma  Trevett,  Eleanor 
Smith,  Nadine  Blair,  Gladys  Cassels,  Corinne  Gibbon,  Lucy 
Wilson,  Dorothy  Neal,  Helen  Walker,  and  Delia  Mae  Gil- 
more. 

The  academy  has  formed  a  Dramatic  Association  named 
the  Wizards,  its  officers  being  Virginia  McEwan,  President; 
Olive  Burton,  Vice-President;  Mildred  Schmidt,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer ;  and  Rebecca  McGeorge,  Stage  Manager  and 
Mistress  of  the  Wardrobe. 

We  wish  this  new  chapter  the  best  of  success  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  a  long  and  prosperous  future 
as  one  of  the  important  organizations  of  the  academy. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  October  23d,  the  Merry  Jesters 
and  the  Ripplers  presented  "The  Twig  of  Thorn,"  a  mystical 
Irish  play.  Martha  Darden  acted,  in  her  usual  sweet  and 
fascinating  manner,  the  part  of  Oonah,  the  little  Irish  girl, 
who  becomes  bewitched  by  the  "little  people" ;  and  Grace 
MacBain,  as  Aengus,  made  for  her  a  splendid  Irish  lover. 
The  two  old  Irish  women,   Louise  Bennett  and   Charlotte 
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Seaver,  who  shuddered  at  the  curse  which  Oonah  brought 
upon  the  house,  spoke  with  an  unusually  natural  brogue. 
Antoinette  Camp,  as  the  wandering  poet,  Aileel,  made  the 
most  of  her  romantic  part,  and  the  tears  shed  by  the  sus- 
ceptible audience  for  sympathy  with  Aileel's  sacrifice  were 
a  proof  of  her  successful  interpretation  of  the  character. 
Louise  Jones,  as  the  Faery  Child,  danced  with  remarkable 
grace  and  effect. 
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atretics 

Countless  high-school  debating  societies  from  the  dim  past 
to  the  bright  present  have  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
namely:  "Athletics  are  a  beneficial  factor  in  school  life." 
We  may  accept  their  conclusion  unreservedly  and  thus  avoid 
a  painful  discussion  of  the  weighty  issue.  Certainly  athletics 
are  a  most  healthful  factor  in  college  life,  and  especially 
here  at  Sweet  Briar,  where  the  opportunities  for  outdoor 
exercise  are  almost  unlimited.  For  the  full  development  of 
these  unusual  advantages,  organized  sports  are  absolutely 
essential. 

This  year  athletics  started  out  under  a  severe  handicap — 
the  weather.  For  the  first  week  the  tennis  courts  were  un- 
available, and  the  lake  unpleasant  on  account  of  this  un- 
governable element.  Now  that  the  rain  has  stopped,  how- 
ever, the  courts  and  lake  have  resumed  their  accustomed 
popularity  and  are  populated  once  more.  Embryonic  tennis 
champions  swing  the  racket  daily  with  artless  grace,  and  the 
hardier  souls  defy  the  terrors  of  the  deep.  Lake  Day  was 
to  have  been  held  on  Saturday,  October  9th,  but  the  water 
chilled  the  buoyant  enthusiasm  of  the  would-be  contestants 
so  thoroughly  that  the  ceremonies  were  postponed.  On  the 
preceding  Monday,  however,  the  swim  to  the  dam  took  place. 
Nearly  forty  girls  succeeded  in  completing  the  course. 
Mary  Martha  Armstrong  was  the  first  to  reach  the  dam, 
Elizabeth  Davis  coming  second,  and  Cilia  Gruggenheimer 
third.  The  interclass  rowing  contest  followed.  In  this 
event  the  Freshmen  were  victorious.  Their  sister  class,  the 
Juniors,  took  the  second  place.  Lake  Day  proper  was 
solemnized  on  October  17th  with  all  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Mary  Martha  Armstrong  and  Leslie  McCarten  tied  for  first 
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place  in  the  dash  to  the  first  raft,  Rosanne  Gilmore  took 
second  place.  In  the  dash  to  the  second  raft  Mary  Martha 
Armstrong  again  came  in  first,  Rosanne  Gilmore  second,  and 
Leslie  McCarten  third.  The  relay  race  was  won  by  the 
academy,  next  in  order  came  the  Freshmen,  and  the  Seniors 
third. 

Of  the  total  number  of  points  the  college  had  seventy-one, 
of  which  forty-seven  were  secured  by  the  Freshmen,  and  the 
academy  had  fifty-nine. 

Several  of  the  outdoor  series  of  basket-ball  games  have 
already  been  played.  The  Freshmen  came  out  victors 
in  the  class  games,  the  varsity  has  beaten  the  Specials  and 
the  Academy,  and  the  College  has  also  taken  one  game  from 
the  Academy.  The  Specials  were  defeated  by  the  Academy. 
The  interclass  games  are  yet  to  be  played,  as  well  as  the 
final  games  of  the  College  vs.  Academy. 

One  new  feature  is  to  be  introduced  by  athletics  this  year 
— hockey.  A  number  of  girls  have  signed  up  with  the 
optimistic  belief  that  they  will  soon  become  competent  hockey 
players,  and  from  present  indications  the  hockey  field  will 
be  the  scene  of  more  than  one  bloody  conflict. 
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Wells  College  Chronicle 

In  this  day  when  war  editorials,  essays,  and  stories  are 
thrust  before  our  eyes  in  such  quantities,  we  are  prone  to 
cast  many  of  them  aside  as  being  mere  repetitions  of  each 
other,  dressed  up  in  a  new  form.  When  we  find  an  article 
that  contains  new  thoughts  or  information  on  the  subject, 
it  can  not  help  but  interest  us.  Such  an  article  is  "What 
Say  We  ]STow  of  Permanent  Peace"  in  the  Wells  College 
Chronicle.  The  writer  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation, expressing  herself  in  a  clear,  convincing  manner. 
Her  views  are  exceedingly  broadminded.  The  article  is 
crowded  with  information,  yet  does  not  give  you  the  impres- 
sion of  confusion  which  often  results  from  attempting  to 
treat  such  a  large  subject  in  such  a  short  space.  In  all  it  is 
very  worth  while  reading.  "The  Mayor"  is  a  cleverly  written 
character  sketch  by  the  same  author.  "Their  Divine  Right" 
is  a  short  play  in  one  scene.  The  dialogue  is  a  little  forced 
and  the  play  too  melodramatic,  but  the  atmosphere  is  good. 

0     0     0 

The  Southern  Collegian 
washington  and  lee  university 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  any 
literature  of  a  certain  period  in  a  short  article  and  still  to 
keep  unity  in  it.  Too  often  the  result  is  a  bundle  of  facts 
with  no  binding  thread  to  establish  a  relationship  between 
them.  "The  Contribution  of  the  South  to  Poetry"  over- 
comes this  difficulty,   and  presents  a  short  account  of  the 
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lives  and  works  of  each  man  in  an  interesting  and  charming 
manner.  The  writer  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  works 
of  all  the  Southern  poets,  but  limits  himself  to  those  who 
lived  before  the  Civil  War,  especially  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Henry  Timrod,  and  Sidney  Lanier. 
"The  Tale  of  the  Captain"  is  a  stirring  bit  of  blank  verse 
written  in  a  manner  denoting  unmistakable  talent.  "The 
Flight  of  Years"  is  a  simple,  informal  account  of  a  man's 
life  told  in  autobiographical  style.  Although  of  an  unassum- 
ing and  unpretentious  nature,  it  holds  one's  interest  through- 
out. Its  simplicity  is  its  chief  charm.  "America's  Com- 
mercial Needs  and  Possibilities  Upon  the  High  Seas"  is  a 
clear  and  concise  account  of  our  merchant  marine. 


The  D'Youville  Magazine 

"Across  the  Universe"  is  a  refreshing  and  charming  little 

story  written  in  an  unaffected,  simple,  but  gripping  manner. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  stories  by  a  college  student  in  which  the 

writer  does  not  undertake  too  much.     By  its  very  simplicity 

and    naturalness    it    can    not    help    but    attract.      "As    the 

Pendulum  Swings"  shows  a  clever  bit  of  humor.     It  is  a 

comparison   between   a   proposal   in    1850    and    1915,    and, 

although   perhaps  slightly  overdrawn,   it  can  not  help  but 

amuse.     The  poem  "Dante"  is  dignified,  stately,  and  very 

well  written.      It  is  apparent  that  a  love  for  her  subject 

inspires  the  writer  of  "Frenssen — The  German  Dickens." 

The  article  sketches  his  life  and  criticizes  his  book  "Jorn 

Uhl"  in  a  sympathetic  manner.     This  last  number  of  The 

D'Youville   Magazine    is    full    of    interesting    and    cleverly 

written  stories  and  essays.     There  is  not  a  page  of  it  that  is 

not  well  worth  reading. 

0     0     0 

We    wish    to    acknowledge    the    receipt    of    The    Vassar 
Miscellany  and  The  Pharetra,  of  Wilson  College. 
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^toeet  'Briar  acaoemg 

The  fall  of  1915,  with  its  many  changes  for  Sweet  Briar, 
has  arrived!  The  opening  of  the  Academy  marks  a  crisis 
long  looked  for,  and  much  longer  hoped  for  by  all  those 
thoughtfully  and  deeply  interested  in  the  school.  When 
the  announcement  of  the  separation  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment from  the  college  proper  was  made  in  the  spring, 
there  were  opinions  of  every  description  expressed.  All, 
however,  who  had  been  here  at  any  time  sufficiently  long  to 
realize  the  problems  peculiar  to  Sweet  Briar,  rejoiced  that 
the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  some  of  those  problems 
were  nearing  a  point  of  solution. 

The  reputation  of  Sweet  Briar  as  a  finishing  school,  which 
exists  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  serious, 
ambitious  college  which  it  is,  is  deplored.  An  analysis  of 
the  reason  for  the  mistaken  impression  convinces  one  that 
the  difficulty  lies  not  within  the  College  itself,  where  there 
have  been  implanted  and  where  there  are  developing  the  most 
substantial  and  honorable  traditions.  The  idea  has  crept 
about  through  a  judging  of  the  large  background  of  girls 
who  have  passed  through  Sweet  Briar,  yet  have  not  touched 
the  academic  part  of  the  college.  Take  a  perfectly  probable 
experience.  How  many  times  must  girls,  after  announcing 
that  they  have  been  at  Sweet  Briar  College  for  two  years, 
have,  in  the  next  breath,  spoken  of  their  struggles  in  First- 
Year  Latin  and  Beginners'  Algebra!  Again,  the  harm 
which  the  non-separation  of  the  College  and  "Subs"  has  done, 
is  of  striking  notice  at  present.  Heretofore,  except  for  a 
few  "class  fights,"  the  privileges  of  the  College  have  been 
open  to  college,  special,  and  preparatory  departments  alike. 
On  the  part  of  many  the  result  has  been  a  lack  of  ambition 
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to  enter  College.  The  definite  line  drawn  by  the  present 
arrangment  is  already  showing  signs  of  making  College 
from  the  preparatory  point  of  view  a  more  definite  goal  than 
it  has  ever  been  before. 

But  if  the  opening  of  the  Academy  means  much  to  the 
welfare  of  the  College,  it  means  even  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
girls  within  the  Academy  itself.  Although  the  Sub-Freshmen 
mingled  with  the  college  girls  under  the  old  organization, 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  College.  Their  habits,  their 
standards,  their  ideals  were  imitations  of  those  of  the  older 
college  girls.  Under  the  present  system,  the  younger  girls 
can  still  have  the  benefit  of  this  example,  but  they  have  the 
added  advantage  of  an  institution  which  is  entirely  their 
own  to  develop,  and  by  which  they  may  be  developed.  Just 
there  is  the  important  point  connected  with  the  Academy. 
It  belongs  to  its  girls ;  it  is  a  responsibility  which  is  theirs ; 
and  its  success  or  failure  depends  almost  entirely  on  them. 
It  is  given  to  them  to  make !  This  year  will  determine  the 
future  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  organizations  formed 
will  go  a  great  way  to  make  that  atmosphere.  Already  the 
dramatic  and  athletic  organizations  have  done  much  to  give 
life  and  personality  to  the  Academy.  The  culmination  of 
the  plans  for  current  events  clubs  and  an  Academy  publica- 
tion will  do  their  part  in  building  the  traditions  of  the  new 
school.  But  the  truly  fundamental  test  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  hew  project  will  be  whether  or  not  there  is 
developed,  by  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  Academy,  a  spirit  of  love  and 
loyalty  for  the  Academy  as  Sweet  Briar  Academy,  and  not  as 
a  part  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

K.  N".  W. 
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Current  agents 

Have  you  ever  wondered  where  the  stream  of  girls  was 
going  that  hurries  towards  the  Academic  Building  every 
Tuesday  night  at  7:15?  Well,  next  Tuesday  follow  the 
crowd,  and  you  will  come  to  "Current  Events."  Be  careful 
how  you  come  that  first  night,  however,  for  it  is  like  the 
opium  habit:    once  you  start  you  become  dependent  on  it. 

Our  true  official  title  is  "The  Current  Events  Club,"  but 
we  use  the  shortened  form  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  saves 
breath  (conservation  of  natural  resources)  ;  second,  we  are 
current  events,  we  fight  battles,  pass  laws,  and  elect  presi- 
dents, all  in  room  21. 

No  mention  of  "Current  Events"  could  be  complete  with- 
out Miss  Sparrow's  name.  The  Club,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  of  Sweet  Briar,  is  very  grateful  to  her  for  her  in- 
terest in  this  phase  of  college  life.  Through  her  tireless 
efforts  and  determination,  the  present  Club  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Several  years  ago  Miss  Sparrow  started  "Current 
Events"  for  her  history  students,  and  any  others  who  might 
be  interested.  It  was  not  a  compulsory  class,  but  a  volunteer 
club.  The  first  three  years  of  the  Club's  existence  were  full 
of  vicissitudes.  At  intervals  it  even  threatened  to  expire,  but 
Miss  Sparrow,  ever  constant,  nursed  it  back  to  life,  and  by 
this  year  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
popular  college  organizations. 

Each  year  a  chairman  of  "Current  Events"  is  elected  by 
the  student  body.  The  executive  staff  of  the  Club  is  com- 
posed of  the  chairman,  Miss  Sparrow,  and  three  students. 
These  three  students  are  appointed  by  the  chair  for  the  first 
month,  and  elected  by  the  Club  each  succeeding  month.    The 
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Committee,  thus  formed  definitely,  decides  on  the  work  for 
the  month  and  carefully  plans  each  meeting. 

The  meetings  consist  of  four  parts :  First,  five  minutes  are 
given  to  a  brief  statement,  without  discussion,  of  the  happen- 
ings of  the  week ;  second,  comes  a  ten  or  twelve  minutes'  talk 
about  some  prominent  character  of  the  day;  third,  either  a 
talk  is  given  or  a  debate  is  entered  upon  on  some  vital  cur- 
rent issue,  for  instance,  "Dumba's  Relations  with  the  United 
States,"  "Is  America  Prepared  for  War?"  etc.  Then  the 
discussion  is  open  to  the  floor,  and  the  fun  begins.  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  meetings,  however,  is  not  ironclad,  but  "subject 
to  change  without  notice."  The  speakers  are  generally  from 
the  student  body,  though  occasionally  we  have  a  faculty  ad- 
dress. This  year  it  is  hoped  that  some  outside  lecturer  can 
be  procured. 

Our  aim  is  to  learn  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time  about  the 
happenings  of  the  world,  to  have  an  opinion  about  these 
happenings,  and  to  express  that  opinion.  We  leave  it  to  your 
judgment  whether  we  are  succeeding  or  not.     Come  and  see. 

Marianne  Martin,  '18. 
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I3eto£  from  alumnae  ants  SDID  aids 

Huntingdon-Charleston  Chapter 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Huntingdon-Charleston  Chapter 
for  the  year  1915-16  has  been  called  for  October  26th.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  abandon  the  joint  meetings  of  the  two 
chapters  on  account  of  the  expense  involved.  However,  the 
matter  has  not  been  definitely  decided,  as  a  joint  meeting  al- 
ways inspires  more  enthusiasm.  Numerous  ways  of  raising 
the  pledge  to  the  Association  have  been  suggested,  but  the 
proverbial  rummage  sales  seem  most  popular.  The  increase 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  to  over  $10,000  during  the  past 
year  has  given  zest  to  our  ambition,  and  we  hope  to  have 
something  material  to  prove  this  zest  by  the  next  meeting. 

0      0      0 

Cleveland  Chapter 

Mrs.  Walter  Sullivan,  who  was  formerly  Margaret  Boley, 
is  now  living  at  11  Burnham  Street,  West  Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 

Laura  Portmann  is  doing  district  visiting  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  this  city. 

Margaret  Grant  is  at  the  Music  School  Settlement  in  New 
York  City. 

Lucile  Marshall  has  gone  to  take  the  position  as  "Farm 
Manager"  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
at  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Paul  Root  is  the  chapter  president  for  the  coming 
year. 
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Norfolk  Chapter 

In  November,  1915,  the  Norfolk  Chapter  organized  and 
chose  as  its  officers:  President,  Mary  Pinkerton;  Vice- 
President,  Margaret  Cobb;  Secretary,  Virginia  Etheridge; 
Treasurer,  Edith  Hyslop.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  the  Endowment  Fund  they  sold  Christmas  cards,  gave  a 
subscription  card  party,  and  carried  on  a  rummage  sale  with 
great  success. 

In  the  fall  Virginia  Etheridge  was  married  to  Arthur 
Hitch. 

Lucelia  McClain  was  married  to  O.  T.  Van  Patton. 

o     0     0 

New  York  Chapter 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Association  has  drawn  up 
a  constitution  modeled  after  that  of  the  Association,  and  they 
are  now  attempting  to  run  their  chapter  on  a  business  basis. 
The  officers  are :  President,  Hazel  Marshall ;  Secretary, 
Dorys  McConnell ;  Treasurer,  Eleanor  Sommerville.  For  the 
Endowment  Fund  a  card  party  was  given  at  The  Plaza,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  $100.  Another  $100  was  made  by 
the  New  Jersey  girls  who  held  a  benefit  at  the  Paramount 
Moving-Picture  Theater  in  Newark.  The  great  success  of 
the  Chapter  was  due  largely  to  the  individual  work  of  its 
members,  for  it  is  decidedly  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  awaken  interest  in  this  sort  of  thing  in  New  York, 
where  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  benefits  given  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  where  every  charitable  organization  in  existence 
is  begging  from  morning  till  night. 
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Illinois  Chapter 

Last  year  the  Alumnse  and  Former  Students  Association 
of  Sweet  Briar  College  in  Illinois  was  devoted  to  the  organiz- 
ing of  branch  chapters  in  different  cities  and  groups  of  towns, 
and  in  helping  to  raise  the  $10,000  Endowment  Fund.  This 
year  we  hope  to  raise  $5,000  among  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation and  to  organize  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently  the 
branch  chapters. 

d     0     0 

Recent  Marriages  of  Sweet  Briar  Girls 

Margaret  Cobb  to  Lieut.  R.  M.  Perkins. 

Helen  Beye  to  Gordon  Hamilton,  Linden  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

Helen  Dixon  to  Lieut.  S.  H.  MacGregor,  U.  S.  Army. 

Harriet  Buchanan  to  Lieut.  Benj.  Tilley. 

Emma  Clyde  to  Edwin  Hodge,  1515  Beechwood  Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marcelite  Ferris  to  Frank  Griswold  Barry,  46  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City. 

Florence  Fisher  to  Mr.  Selig. 

Hortense  Gibbons  to  Harvey  Gilbert,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Gabriel  Hawkins  to  H.  M.  Herbener. 

Mary  Herd  to  Ferdinard  Moore,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Julia  Hoff  to  Henry  Bedford. 

Agnes  Jones  to  Elliott  H.  Muse,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cecile  Klein  to  Harold  Deutsch,  1351  East  Boulevard, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cynthia  Magee  to  Lawrence  McConnell,  647  Monroe  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Sallie  Miller  to  John  R.  Bennett,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mary  Frances  Mixon  to  Robt.  McClintock. 

Vivien  Mossman  to  Frank  Groves,  631  14th  St.,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va. 
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Alice  Nelson  to  Duncan  Smith,  42  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Maria  Neville  to  Stanton  Brown,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Gertrude  Newald  to  Chas.  Levy,  517  Park  Place,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Leonora  Norvell  to  Ernest  Latta,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mary  Parrish  to  Thrift  Ferguson,  GafFney,  S.  C. 

Hilda  Perry  to  Philips  Witaker. 

Mary  Rhyne  to  Richard  Webb. 

Evelyn  Rigney  to  Edgar  Chancellor,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Nell  Reddish  to  Jack  Wilson. 

Mildred  Smythe  to  LeNoir  Josey. 

Dorothy  Skinner  to  Percy  Sheedy. 

Mildred  Wagner  to  Dickinson  Shields. 

Mary  Wailes  to  F.  H.  Morton. 

Pearl  Wayman  to  Frank  Foncannon,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Edith  Wenar  to  Albert  Kaufman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bessie  Wheless  to  G.  A.  Mercer,  Jr. 

Margaret  Wilson  to  Ford  Ballantyne. 

Sarah  Wilson  to  Thos.  V.  Megruder. 

0      0      0 
Other  News  Items 

Alma  Booth  is  doing  missionary  work  in  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Bessie  Grammer  is  going  to  Florida  for  two  months  this 
winter  as  governess  in  a  private  family. 

Ruth  Maurice  is  going  to  study  for  an  M.  A.  degree  at 
Columbia  University. 

Anne  Schutte  is  technician  for  Dr.  Conklin  at  Princeton 
University. 
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Jftnal0, 1915 

Finals  of  1915  were  given  under  great  difficulties,  the 
weather  doing  its  best  to  mourn  the  departing  Seniors  and 
to  augment  the  pools  of  tears  usually  to  be  found  on  the 
campus  at  such  a  time.  The  festivities  began  on  Saturday, 
May  29th,  with  the  Seniors'  Garden  Party,  which  had  to  be 
given  on  the  porch  of  Sweet  Briar  House  on  account  of  the 
rain.  Sunday  morning  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Dunn,  of  Lynch- 
burg, delivered  an  inspiring  Baccalaureate  sermon;  that 
night,  driven  from  Academic  steps,  where  the  singing  always 
takes  place,  by  the  ubiquitous  rain,  we  went  to  Randolph 
parlor  for  class  and  college  singing. 

On  Monday  morning  Commencement  Exercises  were  held, 
Dr.  Richard  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  making 
the  address.  The  six  Seniors,  Harriet  Evans,  Clare  Erck, 
Margaret  Grant,  Frances  Pennypacker,  Anne  Schutte,  and 
Louise  Weisiger,  attained  that  dignity  so  much  coveted  by  us 
all,  and  received  their  diplomas  and  hoods.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  anxious  speculations  about  the  weather,  and 
that  night  the  elements  at  last  consented  to  allow  the  final 
play,  "Sherwood,"  by  Alfred  ISToyes,  to  be  given  in  the  dell. 
Some  of  the  scenes  of  the  play  were  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  the  poetic  charm  of  the  lines  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
dramatic  action. 

Class  Day  and  the  pageant  were  to  have  taken  place  on 
Tuesday,  but  both  had  to  be  given  up  because  of  the, rain 
which  fell  steadily  all  day.  The  Alumna?  play,  "Sweet 
Lavender,"  was  most  successfully  presented  Tuesday  night. 

A  great  many  alumnae  returned  for  finals,  among  them 
Ruth  Maurice,  Ellen  Hayes,  Henrietta  Washburn,  Rebekah 
Patton.  of  1914;   Bessie  Grammer,  Rebecca  White,  Eugenia 
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Buffington,  Mary  Pinkerton,  Sue  Slaughter,  Helen  Lam- 
from,  Berenice  Richardson,  Bessie  Franke,  of  1913;  and 
Eugenia  Griffin,  Frances  Murrell,  Annie  Miller  (nee  Cum- 
nock), and  Nan  Powell,  of  1910. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  finals  of  1916  will  take  place 
under  more  favorable  auspices.  Good  weather  is  an  espe- 
cially important  factor  in  the  success  of  our  commencement 
exercises,  because  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  finals 
takes  place  out  of  doors  in  the  dell  and  gardens. 
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College  CalenDar 

September  22 — Y.  W.  C.  A.  reception.     New  girls  make 
their  debut  into  S.  B.  society. 

September  23 — Classes  begin.     Sentenced  for  eight  months, 
we  begin  to  serve  our  first  term. 

September  24 — Senior  Class  elections  resulted: 

President,  Constance  Russell. 
Vice-President,  Felicia  Patton. 
Secretary,  Zalinda  Brown. 
Treasurer,  Louise  Bennett. 

September  25 — Junior  Class  elects: 

President,  Virginia  Sandmeyer. 
Vice-President,  Helen  Bull. 
Secretary,  Martha  Darden. 
Treasurer,  Henrietta  Crump. 
The  Academy  children  were  disappointed  to  find  that 
Mr.  Dunn's  lecture  on  "Rhymes  and  Jingles"  was  not 
devoted  to  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Sophomore  Steak  Roast — The  Freshmen,  foreseeing 
Mr.  Dew's  warning,  ran  all  the  "dogs"  out  of  college. 

September  26 — College    athletics    begin.      Snipes   weren't 
biting  very  well.     New  girls  were! 

September  27 — A  few  fortunate  girls  relished  fried  snipes 
for  breakfast. 

We  wish  to   congratulate   Miss   Banister   upon   the 
success  of  her  first  S.  G.  A.  meeting. 

September  28 — Dramatic    try-outs    begin.       Drama     pre- 
sented in  all  of  its  forms:    farce,  comedy,  and  tragedy. 
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September  29 — Sophomore  elections : 

President,  Grace  MacBain. 
Vice-President,  Katherine  Marshall. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Louise  Case. 

September  30 — 'Midst  merry  jests  and  ripples  of  laughter, 
dramatic  invitations  were  received. 

October  1 — Freshman  Class  elects: 

President,  Janetta  Fitzhugh. 
Vice-President,  Edith  Forbush. 
Secretary,  King  Nelson. 
Treasurer,  Carrie  Sharpe. 

October  3 — Old  girls  give  concert  to  the  new. 
October  4 — Preliminaries  for  Lake  Day. 

Merry  Jesters,  old  and  new, 
Go  to  Amherst  in  the  dew.* 
Lots  of  chicken  and  waffles  hot 
On  the  tables  before  them  sot. 

October  5 — College  Specials  organize: 
President,  Julia  Barber. 
Vice-President,  Helen  Fletcher, 
Secretary,  Elizabeth  Madson. 
Treasurer,  Lucy  Wilson. 

October  9— Ohio  Club's  Tacky  Party  nets  $35  for  (Sh!) 
E.  F. 

Following  the  example  set  by  the  Honorable  Hat 
Evans  last  year,  Honorable  Maggie  Banister  and  her 
colleague,  Genie  Steele,  set  out  for  Vassar. 

Eight  people  walk  home  from  Lynchburg.  As  we 
look  them  over,  we  think  that  most  of  them  were  walk- 
ing for  a  purpose.    What  was  J.  Barber's  ? 


*Poetic  license — "Dew"  means  evening. 
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October  11 — The  Kipplers  initiate  their  new  members  and 
then  reward  them  with  food. 

October  13 — The   complete   equipment   for   the   Academy 
Nursery  is  ordered. 

October  16 — Finals  of  Lake  Day. 

Juniors  entertain  Freshmen.     A  large  surplus  of  pies 
was  found  on  their  return. 

October  18 — Junior  vs.  Senior  basket-ball  game. 

What's  all  this  noise  and  commotion  ?    Bangs !    Have 
you  cut  yours  yet  ? 

October  19 — We  regret  our  rash  act,  and  weep  over  the 
little  locks  of  slaughtered  hair. 

October  23 — "Twig  of  Thorn"  presented  by  old  Ripplers 
and  Merry  Jesters. 

Freshmen  beat  Sophomores  in  basket-ball. 

October  24 — Ebullition  of  feeling  shown  by  Freshmen  and 
Sophomore,  all  over  one  little  banner ! 
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"3  Little  Nonsense  Jftoto  anD  C&en" 

The  Baneful  Influence  of  Practice  Rooms  Under 
Dormitories 

"Go  to  bed,  for  you  are  weary," 
So  quoth  Mary  to  her  roommate. 

"Take  a  nice  long  snooze,  now,  dearie; 
Lend  an  ear  to  this  my  mandate." 

Then  did  Mary  tack  a  "Busy" 

On  their  door,  and  shut  the  transom, 

Left  alone  her  dearest  Lizzie, 

Who's  our  heroine  and  handsome. 

Lizzie  was  exhausted — very. 

As  she  breathed  a  glad  Hosannah 
That  she  now  in  sleep  could  tarry, 

Bang!    exploded  a  piano. 

(Randolph  dormitory  was  it 

Where  our  lady  fair  resided.) 
Loudly  then  did  Lizzie  cuss  it, 

So  that  expletives  collided. 

Lizzie  was  most  gently  brought  up, 
But  her  nerves  were  slightly  frazzled. 

When  one's  tired  and  one  is  wrought  up 
One  is  not  by  Chopin  dazzled. 
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Some  poor  soul  in  awful  trouble 

Next  poured  out  her  pent-up  feeling. 
"Do,  re,  mi,"  the  sound  did  double, 
As  her  high  notes  hit  the  ceiling. 

Then,  as  if  in  competition, 

Screeched  a  violin — so  cheery! 
Liz  recalled  the  admonition — 

"Take  a  nice  long  snooze,  now,  dearie!" 

Epilogue 

This,  our  epilogue,  is  tragic. 

As  to  noise,  Liz  grew  quite  rabid ; 
Disposition  changed  by  magic, 

And  she  now  is  sour  and  crabbed. 

E.  F. 

$    o    t 

The  Tacky  Party 

'Twas  the  night  of  the  tacky  party, 

And  up  from  the  gym 
Came  loud  shrieks  of  laughter — 

Oh,  my,  what  a  din! 
For  the  grand  march  had  started, 

And  in  that  gay  line 
Were  ladies  and  gents 

Of  every  kind. 
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At  the  head  was  John  Bunny, 

Flora  Finch  at  his  side — 
She,  thin  as  a  toothpick, 

He,  swelling  with  pride. 
Behind  them  the  Academy — 

An  infant  in  arms — 
Won  every  heart 

With  her  sweet,  childish  charms. 

Next  staggered  C.  Chaplin; 

Behind  him  a  bride 
Grinned  tenderly  at 

The  groom  by  her  side. 
Fat,  shapely  dames, 

In  rakish  attire, 
Wore  flow'ring  bonnets 

For  all  to  admire. 

One  gallant  young  man, 

Whose  hat  lacked  a  crown, 
Bowed  bashfully  to 

A  peek-a-boo  gown. 
A  pale,  haggard  dame 

Chewed  Spearmint  so  fast 
That  her  fine  corkscrew  curls 

Were  soon  things  of  the  past. 

When  the  grand  march  was  over, 

The  dancing  began, 
And  the  ice-cream  cones 

Was  simpully  gran' ! 
Then  the  cake  was  divided 

'Mong  the  tackiest  four, 
And  so  ended  the  party — 

To  tell  there's  no  more. 

Edith  Forbtjsh. 
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Academy  Nursery  Rhymes 

Bye,  baby  bunting, 

The  girls  have  gone  a-hunting; 

They  took  along  a  bag  and  light 

To  catch  that  snipe  and  hold  him  tight. 

0      0      0 

A  dillar,  a  dollar,  an  academy  scholar, 

Cut  classes  a  rainy  day. 
When  asked  the  reason  why,  she  said: 

"Grammar  is  so  far  away!" 

0     0     0 

Poor  little  proctor  runs  through  the  hall, 
Upstairs,  downstairs,  through  the  building  all, 

Rapping  at  the  doors,  crying  at  the  lock : 
"Are  the  children  all  in  bed, 

For  it's  now  ten  o'clock?" 

0     0     0 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock, 
To-night  we'll  set  the  clock 
In  Miss  Gascoigne's  room 
Behind  the  broom, 
Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

0      0      0 

Hush-a-by,  baby,  in  Grammar  and  Gray, 
Take  your  toys  and  run  out  to  play; 
When  Christmas  comes  you  won't  be  sad, 
For  you  shall  go  home  to  mother  and  dad. 

Julia  Barber. 
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How  to  Catch  a  Whiffenpoof,  or  Water  Snipe 

A  whiffenpoof,  as  I  trust  most  of  my  readers  know,  is  the 
elusive  water  animal  distinguished  particularly  by  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  face.  This  more  nearly  resembles 
the  sinister  expression  seen  on  the  face  of  an  angleworm 
than  that  of  any  other  living  creature  known  to  science.  So 
much  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  beast.  The  reader 
can  now  "spot"  one  easily,  with  the  aid  of  my  invaluable 
guide. 

Equipping  one's  boat  with  a  piece  of  cheese — regular 
whiffenpoof  cheese,  of  course — a  pail  of  mortar,  a  hammer, 
and  a  good,  stout  nail,  embark  on  the  nearest  body  of  water. 
The  trained  eye  of  the  schooled  whiffenpoof-catcher  easily 
detects  the  wave  under  which  his  prey  lurks.  Upon  that 
wave  he  cautiously  nails  his  piece  of  cheese.  I  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  a  good,  stout  nail,  as  the  cheese  is  strong. 
Bubbles  appear  in  the  near  environment  of  the  bait.  The 
whiffenpoof  has  smelled  the  cheese  and  is  effervescing  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  excitement  is  intense.  A 
splash,  and  the  cheese  is  gone,  but  the  whiffenpoof  is  nailed 
fast  to  the  wave.  Jerk  him  into  the  boat  at  once  and  flip 
him  into  the  pail  of  mortar.  In  less  than  three  seconds  he 
will  be  "mortarned"*  to  death. 

Rachel  B.  Forbush. 


*Note  to  present  reader. — I  know  how  to  spell  "mortified." 
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C&e  Column  of  tfje  IRising  ^>tm 

Strong,  lithe,  and  beautiful  the  Sun  God  stands, 
Tiptoe,  atop  the  world,  with  wondrous  wings 
Outspread,  uplifted  towards  the  blue  above. 
And  oh !  the  glory  of  the  young  god's  face ! 

Beneath,  the  sound  of  waters  and  the  tread 
Of  myriad  shifting  feet  that  ceaseless  pass. 
Above,  the  air  salt-scented  from  the  bay. 
And  oh !  the  wonder  of  that  upturned  face ! 

ISTo  need  of  draperies  to  cling  or  hide 
Those  strong  young  limbs,  that  pure  nude  deity, 
Aspiring  ever  toward  the  unreached  heights. 
And  oh !  the  dream  that  fills  the  fair  god's  face ! 

To  lose  all  thought  of  self  lest  it  should  mar 
His  striving  on  to  pierce  the  inmost  veil ; 
To  see  attained  at  last  the  unattained. 
The  coming  victory  lights  the  Sun  God's  face. 

Helen  Duke. 
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Sfzzt  of  Clap 

SHE  was  not  what  one  would  call  an  intense  woman.  In 
spite  of  her  forty  years,  her  face  was  almost  without 
lines,  and  the  sharply-cut  features  and  cold,  blue  eyes 
had  an  expression  of  self-satisfaction  and  complacency. 
Everyone  considered  her  a  happy  woman.  She  was  married 
to  a  man  her  senior  by  many  years,  who  was  very  fond  and 
proud  of  his  handsome  wife,  for  handsome  she  was,  of  a  type 
much  admired  by  men.  She  had  all  the  money  she  could 
want,  and  spent  it  recklessly,  on  beautiful  clothes  and  luxuri- 
ous cars,  or  anything  that  struck  her  capricious  fancy.  She 
had  no  children  to  be  a  constant  care  and  worry  to  her.  In 
short,  Mrs.  Mary  Woodson  was  fortunate  in  a  certain  narrow, 
worldly  sense  of  the  word,  and  given  a  character  such  as  hers, 
she  would  have  been  entirely  contented  had  her  environments 
been  that  of  a  large  city,  instead  of  the  small,  provincial 
town  in  which  she  lived.  For  this  woman,  apparently  so 
cold,  unemotional  and  self-satisfied  had  within  the  secret 
depths  of  her  mind  a  strain  of  romance,  which  might  have 
found  sufficient  food  in  the  glamour  which  a  big  city  throws 
over  all  phases  of  its  life. 

As  it  was,  her  hunger  for  romance  found  its  satisfaction  at 
a  source  quite  unsuspected  by  the  good  people  of  the  town,  for 
Mrs.  Woodson  was  discreet,  hiding  much  behind  those  steely 
eyes,  and,  talking  much,  she  could  yet  leave  everything  un- 
said. It  was  a  man,  of  course — a  man  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  her  bald-headed,  asthmatic  husband. 

In  the  long  past  days  of  her  girlhood,  a  young  foreigner 
had  come  to  the  town,  a  German.  He  was  tall  and  straight, 
with  the  splendid  carriage  given  by  his  military  training,  and 
his  fiercely  up-turned  mustache  furnished  the  final  dashing 
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touch  which  made  the  women  his  devoted  admirers.  Paul 
Freiniann  had  more  than  good  looks  to  recommend  him,  how- 
ever. He  was  a  skillful  musician,  he  was  well  read,  he  had 
his  own  opinions  on  matters  of  current  interest,  and  defended 
them  with  good-natured  spirit.  He  had  seemed  to  Mary 
quite  an  interesting  young  man.  But  when  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  she  refused,  because  her  worldly  little  soul  craved 
wealth  and  plenty,  and  Paul  was  only  an  insignificant  clerk, 
in  spite  of  his  manifold  attractions. 

Soon  after  Mary  married  the  rich  Mr.  Woodson,  Paul  took 
unto  himself  a  wife — a  vapid,  obliging  sort  of  person,  not  at 
all  pretty,  but  devotedly  in  love  with  her  husband.  Every- 
one said  she  had  "caught  him  on  the -rebound,"  after  Mary's 
rejection  of  his  suit,  and  perhaps  gossip,  for  once,  was  not 
so  far  from  the  truth.  Paul's  wife  was  the  kind  of  woman 
who  would  listen  patiently  to  the  Prize  Song  from  "The 
Meistersinger"  (which  Paul  loved  from  the  bottom  of  his 
appreciative  heart),  and  at  the  end  would  heave  a  gentle  sigh 
of  relief,  saying,  "Well,  now,  that  was  right  pretty,  wasn't 
it  ?"  in  a  helplessly  bewildered  tone.  She  and  Paul  had  no 
tastes  in  common  on  which  to  base  a  happy  married  life,  yet 
somehow  her  self-effacing  love  managed  to  keep  her  husband 
satisfied,  and  their  life  was  very  contented. 

But  Mary  wondered  in  her  heart  how  that  uninteresting 
girl  could  have  attracted  her  old  lover,  and  she  observed  the 
pair  whenever  the  opportunity  offered.  The  rejected  suitor 
took  on  a  new  interest  in  her  eyes,  and,  half-unconsciously, 
she  began  to  watch  for  him  as  he  passed  her  house  daily  on 
his  way  to  and  from  his  little  bungalow  almost  a  block  up 
the  street.  Sometimes  at  night,  as  she  sat  listlessly  on  the 
veranda  while  her  husband  buried  himself  behind  a  news- 
paper in  the  living-room,  she  could  hear  Paul's  strong  bari- 
tone voice  ring  out  in  "The  Two  Grenadiers,"  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  softer  notes  of  "Du  Bist  Wie  Eine  Blume." 
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She  thought  to  herself  at  such  times  what  a  very  talented  man 
Paul  Freimann  was,  and  how  little  his  wife  could  appreciate 
his  abilities. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  years  passed,  Mary  Woodson  built 
up  in  her  heart  an  ideal  of  Paul,  possessing  all  the  traits  of  a 
perfect  man,  dignity,  power,  charm,  sane  common  sense. 
She  never  saw  him  except  as  he  passed  in  the  street,  and  at 
such  occasional  social  gatherings  as  the 'town  afforded,  and 
here  only  casual  words  passed  between  them,  so  that  the  ideal 
built  upon  girlish  memories  and  maturer  dreams  had  no 
shattering  blow.  He  had  been  fairly  successful  in  business, 
had  taken  a  high  position  in  municipal  affairs,  and  was  well 
thought  of  by  the  whole  community. 

So  time  went  on,  and  the  ideal  image  of  this  man  was  set 
high  in  the  heart  of  Mary  Woodson,  a  strange  anomaly  in  her 
cold  and  selfish  nature,  forming  the  only  outlet  for  the  secret 
springs  of  romance  within  her.  Paul  Freimann  seemed  the 
embodiment  of  all  manly  virtues  to  Mary,  but  most  of  all  she 
admired  the  dignity  with  which  she  had  perhaps  mistakenly 
endowed  him.  She  was  a  conventional  woman,  and  lack  of 
dignity  was  a  well-nigh  unforgivable  sin  to  her.  She  em- 
phasized the  presence  of  this  virtue  in  her  ideal  of  Paul  the 
more  because  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  husband  had  none  at 
all.  He  had  one  habit  which  was  particularly  distasteful  to 
her,  and  she  had  tried  in  vain  to  laugh  him  out  of  it.  He 
loved  to  send  letters  to  the  daily  paper,  dealing  with  all  sorts 
of  subjects  that  happened  to  strike  him  as  being  in  need  of 
public  discussion,  signing  his  name  with  a  verbal  flourish  at 
the  end.  This  harmless  sort  of  amusement  was  viewed  with 
the  utmost  disfavor  by  his  wife,  and  although  she  had  learned 
to  keep  silent  on  the  subject,  her  lip  curled  in  scornful  ridi- 
cule whenever  a  long  article  appeared  in  the  paper  above  her 
husband's  signature.     Such  public  exploitation  of  one's  views 
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seemed  to  Mary  highly  undignified  and  even  ridiculous- 
She  was  sure  that  Paul  would  never  lower  himself  in  such  a 
foolish  manner. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Paul  went  on  his  way,  happy  with  his 
devoted,  uncongenial  little  wife — for  he  was  a  true  German, 
and  regarded  the  women  of  a  household  as  no  more  capable  of 
furnishing  intelligent  companionship  than  a  chair  or  table — 
entirely  unconscious  of  his  enshrinement  in  Mary's  heart. 
He  noticed  her  occasionally,  thinking  without  regret  how 
young  and  pretty  she  still  looked. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  Paul,  true  to  the  Fatherland,  en- 
listed all  his  sympathies  and  devotion  on  the  side  of  the 
Kaiser.  He  expressed  his  opinion  openly  and  loudly  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  could  find  a  person  rash  enough  to  dis- 
cuss the  war  with  him.  He  was  hurt  and  indignant  over  the 
growing  sentiment  against  Germany.  He  became  almost  a 
nuisance  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  convince  men  already 
strongly  prejudiced  against  his  native  land  that  Germany  had 
acted  with  the  most  disinterested  and  noble  motives  possible, 
and  that  the  Allies  were  despicable  scoundrels.  The  poor 
man  grew  thin  and  worn,  what  with  anxiety  for  his  brothers 
and  cousins  fighting  in  the  trenches,  and  what  he  considered 
righteous  wrath  against  the  deluded  Americans,  whose 
opinions  were  colored  by  the  hostile  English  press.  His 
friends  expostulated  with  him,  but  in  vain.  He  could  not 
stand  calmly  by  and  see  his  beloved  country  slandered,  basely 
slandered.  His  popularity  began  to  decline;  men  avoided 
him,  dreading  his  passionate  declamations  against  the  in- 
justice of  the  American  attitude  towards  Germany. 

It  seemed  a  duty  to  Paul  to  do  all  he  could  to  present  Ger- 
many's side,  and  to  try  his  feeble  best  to  stem  the  tide  of 
anti-Germanism.  He  began  to  send  articles  to  the  paper, 
bitter  in  tone,  and  not  calculated  at  all  to  bring  about  the 
results  he  wished.     He  did  not  sign  his  own  name  to  these 
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articles,  so  Mary,  reading  the  paper  one  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table,  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  fierce  de- 
nunciation of  the  policy  of  the  American  press  which  occu- 
pied a  whole  column  was  the  work  of  her  ideal  Paul. 

"What  a  very  foolish  person  must  have  written  this 
article!"  she  remarked.  "It  is  full  of  bitter,  yet  childishly 
impotent  rage  against  'the  reptile  American  press,'  as  the 
writer  clearly  expresses  himself !  It  really  is  too  ridiculous ! 
I  wonder  who  could  have  written  it !" 

He  husband  looked  at  her  intently,  as  if  sensing  a  covert 
reproof  to  himself  for  his  occasional  lapses  into  print,  and 
answered : 

"Why,  it  must  be  that  fellow  Freimann.  He's  had  several 
letters  in  the  paper  recently.  Seems  to  be  pretty  much  cut 
up  over  this  beastly  war.     Writes  pretty  well,  doesn't  he  ?" 

But  Mary  could  find  no  answer  to  that  question.  She  was 
struggling  with  an  hysterical  desire  to  laugh  at  the  irony  of 
life.  For  had  not  her  idol  revealed  his  feet  of  clay,  and  fal- 
len to  the  level  of  ordinary  men  who  walk  upon  the  earth 
with  no  more  than  the  usual  endowment  of  good  qualities — 
well  mixed  with  faults  ? 

E.  Howison,  '16. 
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The  winter  world  on  which  I  gaze 
Is  white,  and  mystic  through  a  haze 

Of  falling  flakes  and  whirling  snow. 
The  ground  seems  buried  in  a  sleep, 
Protected  with  a  blanket  deep 

From  all  the  winds  that  round  it  blow. 

It  snows. 

O'er  hill,  o'er  vale,  o'er  barren  tree, 
The  snow  falls  softly,  quietly, 

Dancing  from  out  the  stormy  air 
It  falls  on  branches  stripped  of  leaves, 
And  drooping  birds  beneath  the  eaves, 

The  feath'ry  flakes  are  everywhere! 

It  snows. 

Ellen  Bodlet,  '19. 
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C&e  Legend  of  j7tre*O£pe0 

LONG  ago,  before  white  men  first  came  to  this  country,  a 
powerful  Indian  tribe  lived  in  a  fertile  valley  in  the 
western  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  State  of 
New  York.  There  five  lakes  of  varied  sizes  are  placed  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  and  are  drained 
by  one  river  flowing  to  the  north. 

The  Indian  tribe,  one  of  those  of  the  strong  Iroquois  na- 
tion, had  their  chief  village  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  lakes,  now  known  as  Seneca.  It  was  a  rich  region,  set 
in  a  circle  of  low,  rolling  hills,  covered  with  a  dense  forest. 
The  lake  stretched  away  far  into  the  north  until  it  lost  itself 
in  the  distance.  There  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and  his  war- 
riors made  their  headquarters,  from  which  they  sallied  forth 
for  hunting  and  for  warfare. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall,  after  the  harvest  of  corn  had  been 
gathered  by  the  squaws,  that  the  warriors  returned  from  an 
expedition  to  punish  a  rebellious  tribe  which  had  just  re- 
volted from  their  power  after  having  been  friendly  for  many 
years.  They  brought  with  them  a  young  Indian  warrior, 
the  son  of  the  chief  who  had  been  killed.  It  was  dusk  when 
they  came,  and  after  securing  their  captive  to  a  tree  near  one 
end  of  the  main  row  of  tents,  the  men  ate  their  meal  and  then 
gathered  in  council  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  captive. 

The  women  gathered  around  the  entrance  of  the  center 
tent  to  listen,  while  a  little  apart  from  the  group  a  pretty  lit- 
tle Indian  maid  crouched  on  the  ground  motionless.  As  she 
watched  the  men  sitting  solemnly  about  the  camp-fire,  her 
black  eyes  shone  in  the  flickering  flames,  but  they  shone,  too, 
with  an  inner  fire  that  had  gained  for  her  the  name  of  Fire- 
Eyes.     She  listened  with  almost  breathless  interest  to  what 
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she  could  hear  of  the  debate.  It  did  not  seem  to  reassure  her, 
however,  for  finally  she  slipped  unnoticed  into  the  tent.  She 
took  a  knife  from  its  hanging  place  and  crept  under  the  back 
flap  of  the  tent. 

Noiselessly  she  made  her  way  along  the  back  of  the  row  of 
tents  till  she  reached  the  captive.  Quiet  as  she  was  the  In- 
dian heard  her  and  turned  his  head.  For  a  minute  his  eyes 
lighted  up  and  then  the  same  mask-like  expression  returned. 
Hurriedly  and  in  a  low  voice  she  spoke  to  him  in  her  soft  In- 
dian tongue. 

"You  must  go,"  she  said.  "They  are  quarreling  now,  but 
in  the  end  they  will  decide  to  kill  you." 

She  knelt  beside  him  and  began  to  cut  the  ropes  around  his 
ankles.  The  Indian  watched  her  silently.  He  received  her 
assistance  with  the  same  stolid  indifference  with  which  he  had 
received  her  love  when  he  had  first  come  as  a  guest  to  her 
tribe  and  had  wooed  her  in  his  strange  Indian  fashion. 

When  the  ropes  dropped  down  she  turned  towards  the 
woods  and  he  followed  close  at  her  heels.  Light-footed  as 
two  cats  they  felt  rather  than  saw  their  path  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  There  he  slipped  one  of  the  canoes  which  lay  on  the 
bank  into  the  still  lake,  stepped  in  and  lifted  the  paddle  for 
the  first  stroke.     Fire-Eyes  spoke  quickly. 

"They  left  no  guards.  The  way  is  open  to  the  south- 
west.    Go!" 

For  a  moment  only  the  Indian  was  silent.     Then  he  said : 

"Wind  Chief  thanks  Fire-Eyes." 

The  paddle  dipped  into  the  water  and  the  canoe  shot  for- 
ward silently  under  the  strong  stroke  into  the  darkness. 

Fire-Eyes  stood  like  a  statue,  straining  her  ears  and  eyes 
to  catch  some  sound  or  movement  of  her  warrior  lover  as  he 
fled  in  the  canoe.  Everything  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  then 
behind  her  a  shout  rose.  The  girl  started  as  if  aroused  from 
a  dream.     Angry  cries  and  shouted  orders  from  the  camp 
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came  to  her  ears  now.  She  saw  the  men  rushing  into  the 
tents  and  then  out  again  to  gather  about  their  chief.  She 
heard  her  name  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  and  knew  that  she 
was  suspected  just  as  she  had  realized  at  first  would  be  the 
case.  She  drew  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  as  the  sounds 
drew  nearer,  and  water  rippled  around  her  ankles.  Then 
before  the  men  could  see  her  as  they  came  towards  the  shore 
she  waded  into  the  lake  and  sank  without  a  cry  into  the  deep 
water. 

•  •••••••• 

Around  their  camp-fire  the  Indians  used  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  love  of  Fire-Eyes.  When  they  ended  they  always  said 
that  when  the  southwest  wind  blew  over  the  lake  and  the 
waves  danced  and  leaped  to  meet  it  the  Wind  Chief  was  com- 
ing back  to  find  his  little  sweetheart,  and  that  it  was  her 
spirit  that  leaped  up  in  the  waves  at  his  touch.  And  even 
now  the  old  settlers  tell  the  story  of  how  once  in  a  great  while 
when  the  winters  are  very  cold  the  lake  freezes,  and  then  the 
spirit  of  Fire-Eyes  may  be  seen  an  dark  nights  wandering 
over  the  lake  like  a  flaming  will  o'  the  wisp. 

Elizabeth  Lowman,  '18. 
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Cfmstmas  Carols 

(Reprinted  from  1915  Briar  Patch) 

Silent  and  still  that  hour  before  the  dawn 
When  starlight  dim  as  children's  drowsy  eyes 
Soft-silvered  all  the  lingering  spots  of  snow; 
And  then — an  echo  of  the  angel's  song, 
Which  shepherds  heard  on  fields  of  Palestine, 
Fell  faint  and  sweet  upon  the  frost-touched  air, 
And  lo  !  before  the  little  band  from  whom 
Came  joyous  message  of  the  Christ-child's  birth, 
Two  lamps  like  earth-drawn  stars  of  Bethlehem 
Shone  bright  and  fair  and  ever  beckoned  on. 
Almost  it  seemed  as  though  some  hand  of  love 
Had  thrown  the  veil  from  off  those  distant  years ; 
Almost  that  we  might  go  to  bear  him  gifts, 
Or  else  that  long  told  years  had  hastened  on, 
That  earth  indeed  sent  back  her  glad  "Amen." 

Oh  happy  band  of  choristers  who  sang 

Until  the  brightening  twilight  of  the  dawn 

Had  kissed  the  listening  East  to  rosy  day, 

To  Him  in  truth  you  offered  gifts  most  fair; 

For  by  your  carols  old  that  winter's  morn, 

By  hymns  that  told  the  wondrous  birth,  more  near 

To  listening  hearts  you  brought  the  Son  of  God. 

Helen  Dtjke. 
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M  tjje  jFar  jftortf) 

THE  big  steamer  Nome  was  chugging  and  sputtering 
in  the  harbor,  belated  passengers  were  rushing  down 
the  wharf,  and  friends  were  waving  last  farewells  to 
friends  who  were  leaving  for  the  far  Northland.  Away 
from  the  confusion  on  an  upper  deck  sat  a  little  woman  smil- 
ingly interested  in  the  excitement.  She  was  decidedly  plump 
and  plain,  and  was  saved  from  being  ordinary  only  by  her  lit- 
tle black  eyes  which  were  so  exceedingly  alert  that  her  whole 
countenance  was  animated.  She  wore  a  gray  Norfolk  suit 
of  some  rough  material  and  her  heavy,  brown  shoes  were  cer- 
tainly made  for  use,  although  their  newness  was  apparent. 
Notwithstanding  her  interest  in  the  changing  crowd  and  the 
busy  sailors,  she  kept  her  attention  on  a  man  who  stood  near 
the  rail  smoking.  He  was  a  big,  shaggy  type,  brown  and 
muscular,  and  she  seemed  very  proud  of  him.  His  eyes  were 
blue  and  he  gazed  off  at  the  sea  with  a  sadly  worried  expres- 
sion like  a  great  dog  who  has  unwittingly  offended  his  master. 
He  took  a  few  more  puffs  on  the  old  pipe,  but  it  did  not  com- 
fort him,  and  when  the  engines  chugged  louder,  the  jar  be- 
came more  regular  and  the  big  vessel  slipped  out  into  the 
harbor,  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  the  pipe  with  his  hand 
and  walked  slowly  across  the  deck  until  he  stood  before  the 
little  woman.  She  nodded  and  smiled,  but  he  seemed  more 
disturbed  than  ever.  At  last  he  moved  a  steamer  chair 
nearer  and  sat  down  awkwardly. 

"Carrie,"  he  began,  clearing  his  throat,  "I  am  just  realiz- 
ing where  I  am  taking  you.  I  don't  know  very  much  about 
women  folks,  because  I  never  knew  any  before,  but  I've  been 
thinking  how  lonely  you  are  going  to  be.  You  have  been  so 
enthusiastic  and  interested  in  my  Alaska  that  I  have  not 
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realized  how  it  may  be  to  you.  I  forgot  the  long  winters  and 
stern  hardships  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  in  the  happiness 
of  realizing  I  wouldn't  have  to  bear  them  alone  any  longer, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  how  you  would  stand  them.  It  is  cold  and 
life  is  hard.  "Why,  after  a  year  your  hair  will  be  white  as 
mine.  It  is  the  climate,  I  guess,  and  the  cold  and  worry.  I 
don't  think  you  can  stand  it.  Women  folks  like  to  talk  and 
gossip  together,  and  here  I  am  taking  you  where  there  isn't  a 
woman  in  miles  and  miles.  You  aren't  used  to  that  way  of 
living,  and  you  won't  be  liking  it  well.  Carrie,  I'm  afraid 
for  you  to  go.  You'll  regret  it  and  I  could  never  stand  that. 
With  me  it  is  different.  I  am  used  to  hard  things.  You 
know  I  was  born  in  California  in  the  time  when  laws  were 
new  and  might  was  strongest.  Somehow  I  have  always 
stayed  on  the  edge  of  things  and  I  feel  caged  in  when  I  go 
to  the  cities.  You  can't  stand  my  ways  of  living,  for  you're 
a  woman  and  they  aren't  made  for  such  life." 

All  the  while  Carrie  had  listened  more  as  if  humoring  a 
child  than  as  listening  to  her  husband.  Now  she  gave  him  a 
quick  little  smile  and  shook  her  head. 

Again  he  began,  almost  imploringly  this  time,  "But  you 
don't  understand.  There  may  be  weeks  when  even  I  shall 
be  away  from  you.  The  government  is  particular,  and  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  I  must  be  everywhere  for  policing  the 
boundary  line,  and  keeping  out  smugglers  takes  all  of  a 
man's  time.  You  will  be  alone  on  the  claim  and  my  stake  is 
a  rich  one.  The  risk  is  too  great.  Carrie,  let's  go  back.  I 
know  there  is  plenty  to  do  in  the  States  and  we  can  live  like 
white  folks.     You'd  be  happier  there," 

Still  the  little  woman  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  but  there 
was  determination  in  her  little  black  eyes.  He  thought  she 
could  not  stand  the  hardships  of  Alaskan  life;  she  knew  she 
could. 
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Two  years  passed.  Just  as  her  husband  had  prophesied, 
her  hair  was  white,  but  her  eyes  were  as  black  and  as  shiny 
as  before.  The  little  cabin  which  had  been  their  home  since 
they  reached  the  north  had  a  vastly  different  appearance. 
Bright  bits  of  silk  from  her  scrap  bag  had  been  worked  up 
into  pillows  and  "tidies"  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  Every- 
thing in  the  place  seemed  inspired  with  the  bustling  cheerful- 
ness of  its  mistress.  It  was  near  Christmas  time  and  her  hus- 
band had  gone  down  to  the  coast  with  some  prisoners.  She 
was  alone.  The  two  men  who  had  been  working  the  claim 
had  gone  when  the  cold  set  in.  She  sat  rocking  energetically 
while  the  fire  roared  and  glowed,  and  considered  herself  a 
thoroughly  satisfied  little  person,  for  surely  Will  would  be 
home  soon.  The  claim  had  proved  richer  than  they  had  even 
dared  hope,  and  it  seemed  as  if  prosperity  were  coming  to 
them  fast. 

She  sat  thinking  until  the  fire  burned  lower,  then  she  went 
into  the  little  back  room  for  more  wood.  She  was  surprised 
to  hear  gruff  voices  outside  and  stood  still  to  listen. 

"I  know  that  stake  was  about  here.  I  spotted  it  last  sum- 
mer, but  the  snow  has  covered  it  now.  It  was  six  feet  from 
the  corner  of  the  house  and  in  a  line  with  that  sluice  box." 

"But  I  tell  you  it  wasn't.  Didn't  I  know  the  snow  would 
cover  everything,  and  didn't  I  make  certain  where  to  find  it 
on  that  account?" 

The  argument  continued  and  she  listened,  alarmed,  for 
whatever  their  disagreement,  it  could  mean  nothing  good  for 
her.  By  this  time  she  had  recognized  the  voices  as  belonging 
to  the  men  who  worked  there  in  the  summer.  One  of  them 
laughed  and  the  tension  seemed  to  break. 

"What  is  the  use  of  all  the  row  anyhow.  The  old  man  has 
gone  to  the  coast  and  is  safe  for  two  weeks  at  least.  She 
can't  do  nothing.  We'll  go  to  the  shack  and  measure  it  off  to- 
morrow when  it  is  light.     There  is  time  enough." 
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She  listened  a  few  minutes  longer,  but  heard  no  more,  and 
decided  they  had  gone  away.  Slowly  she  returned  to  her  fire. 
Alone,  a  woman,  twenty  miles  from  the  stage  and  thirty  more 
from  a  town !  She  tried  to  see  through  the  puzzling  situa- 
tion. Shorty  and  Will  had  gone  down  together  when  he 
made  his  final  settlement.  Then  she  remembered  that  Will 
had  told  her  how  Shorty  had  helped  him  out.  Yes,  Shorty 
had  made  the  settlement  for  him  because  he  had  some  im- 
portant matter  to  attend  to  for  the  government.  But  the 
papers — she  knew  her  husband  had  them,  for  he  had  showed 
them  to  her  and  they  had  put  them  away  together  in  the 
strong  box  on  the  mantel.  She  got  them  out,  but  she  was  still 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  do.  She  realized  only  that 
something  must  be  done  and  done  at  once. 

She  remembered  the  day  she  and  Will  had  left  home  for 
this  cold  land,  and  how  anxiously  he  had  tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  coming.  That  day  she  felt  as  if  he  didn't  think  her 
quite  fit  or  able  to  share  his  hardships.  She  had  waited  long 
to  prove  her  ability.  Now  her  chance  had  come.  It  was 
more  than  a  chance  to  show  her  nerve,  however;  it  was  a 
necessity. 

Again  she  looked  at  the  paper.  The  settler  had  until  the 
last  day  of  the  year  to  pay  up.  There  was  still  a  week  left. 
She  looked  at  the  snow  shoes  in  the  corner,  but  remembered 
that  she  had  made  her  husband  take  most  of  the  money  away 
from  the  house.  Vaguely  she  had  heard  of  extensions  for 
those  who  were  not  able  to  pay  up  on  time,  and  she  decided 
that  whatever  had  happened  the  only  thing  she  could  possibly 
do  was  to  go  to  the  town.  She  hated  to  leave  the  place  en- 
tirely in  the  possession  of  the  men,  but  thought  it  the  lesser 
risk.  Quickly  she  got  out  wraps,  furs  and  leggins  and  all  of 
the  warmest  garments  she  possessed.  Then  she  went  to  bed, 
for  she  realized  that  to-morrow  would  be  only  a  little  piece 
of  daylight  and  she  must  travel  the  twenty  miles  to  the  stage 
line  while  it  lasted. 
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With  the  first  ray  of  light  she  was  off  skimming  over  the 
snow's  even  crust.  She  was  thankful  for  the  tracks  of  the 
men's  snow  shoes,  for  they  guided  her  back  to  the  road  where 
the  stage  would  come.  Almost  exhausted  she  reached  the 
place  and  waited.  At  last  when  she  was  nearly  frozen  she 
saw  the  coach  coming  back  against  the  whiteness  of  the  snow. 
She  climbed  in  and  sped  on.  In  town  finally,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, she  found  the  last  payment  had  never  been  made,  and 
their  property  would  have  reverted  back  to  the  government  if 
it  were  not  attended  to  that  week.  The  men  had  worked  the 
claim  and  they  knew  the  value  of  the  property  and  they 
planned  to  seize  it  as  soon  as  the  payments  made  it  delin- 
quent. Impatient  to  have  it  they  had  felt  secure  and  had 
not  waited  for  the  year  to  end  before  restaking  it  and  making 
plans  for  its  occupation. 

But  they  reckoned  without  its  mistress.  Easily  she  got 
the  time  extension  which  would  make  it  hers  until  her  hus- 
band returned  to  make  the  necessary  settlement.  Then,  her 
mission  fulfilled,  she  started  back.  Another  cold  stage  ride 
and  another  wild  trip  on  snow  shoes  and  she  entered  the  dark 
little  cabin. 

When  the  fire  was  at  last  roaring  up  the  chimney  and  the 
kettle  boiling  merrily  she  sank  down  in  her  comfortable  chair 
and  smiled  complacently,  "I  knew  Will  Schorbel  couldn't 
take  care  of  himself.  I  knew  it — always  trusting  everybody. 
And  yet  he  wasn't  going  to  let  me  come  to  Alaska  because  I 
couldn't  stand  its  hardships." 

She  looked  at  the  paper  for  which  she  had  traveled  the 
weary  miles — "I  guess  he'll  be  letting  me  stay  when  he  sees 
this,  for  I  have  earned  my  right  to  be  here." 

Axma  Sinsel,  '18. 
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Ci)e  pilgrimage  of  Elaine 

NOW  as  was  the  custom  of  Arthur,  most  valiant  king  of 
Britain,  a  great  feast  celebrated  the  Xew  Year. 
Never  before  had  such  a  gallant  company  been  seen 
in  the  great  hall  of  Arthur's  castle.  Queen  Guinevere,  clad 
in  the  costly  silk  of  her  blue  gown,  richly  studded  with 
gems,  sat  with  Arthur  on  the  dais.  Xo  fairer  sight  could 
knight  boast  of  having  seen,  and  none  there  was  in  that 
brotherhood  of  the  Table  Round  who  would  not  have  braved 
unknown  monsters  and  well-known  warriors  for  the  honor  of 
Arthur's  queen.  Among  them  there  was  Sir  Lionel  and  the 
noble  knight  Sir  Gareth,  and  the  pure  knight  Sir  Galahad, 
and  the  bravest  knight,  Sir  Lancelot.  A  custom  Arthur  had 
from  his  noble  blood  and  his  high  joy  and  gladness,  that  he 
would  not  eat  upon  a  feast  day  until  some  tale  of  knightly 
deed  in  joust  or  tourney  had  been  related. 

Thus  at  length  spake  the  king,  and  all  did  harken  to  his 
words : 

"Sirs  and  ladies,  ye  are  welcome  to  this  feast,  and  that  we 
may  ever  bear  in  mind  the  knightly  custom  and  example  of 
our  fathers,  let  one  of  our  number  recount  such  a  tale  as  shall 
please  the  ear  of  our  lady  queen." 

Then  answered  him  Sir  Morten,  he  who  slew  the  dragon 
of  Northern,  and  all  the  company  harkened  to  his  words : 

"Oh !  Arthur,  most  noble  knight,  and  thou,  fair  queen  of 
this  our  company,  ye  have  many  times  heard  of  terrible 
monsters,  and  of  the  brave  deeds  of  Uther  Pendragon,  sire  of 
our  conqueror  Arthur.  This  night  ye  shall  hear  a  simpler 
tale,  of  Elaine  and  her  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Oaken  Chapel. 
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"Elaine,  the  lily  maid,  was  not  fairer  than  this  Elaine, 
who  made  the  pilgrimage.  Many  knights  did  her  father 
number  in  his  train,  and,  in  her  chamber  many  maidens  wove 
the  rich  tapestries,  and  broidered  mantles  for  her  father's 
knights.  One  evening  it  so  fell  that  Elaine's  father  was 
struck  with  a  sickness  that  baffled  all  the  skill  of  men  wise  in 
the  use  of  herbs.  The  old  knight  lay  in  a  swoon  for  two 
days,  and  the  sickness  waxed  in  power.  "When  he  felt  his 
end  draw  nigh,  he  roused  himself  and  called  his  daughter, 
and  thus  he  spake  to  her: 

"  'Elaine,  deem  it  not  hard  that  Our  Lady  sees  fit  to  end 
my  life ;  be  thou  always  faithful  and  swift  to  do  thy  duties, 
and  great  will  be  the  blessings  which  will  come  to  thy  dwell- 
ing. One  thing  must  thou  swear  to  me — to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Oaken  Chapel  to  keep  the  covenant  I  made  with 
thine  uncle  on  Michaelmas  last.' 

"Weeping,  the  fair  Elaine  took  counsel  with  her  father  of 
the  way  by  which  she  must  go,  and  then  the  old  man  yielded 
up  his  spirit  and  was  buried  with  all  honor  by  his  knights. 
Much  soitow  and  weeping  there  was  that  so  worthy  a  king 
should  end  his  days,  and  no  more  give  blow  for  blow  in  battle. 

"Next  morn  Elaine  rose  up  betimes  and  prepared  herself 
for  this  pilgrimage  to  the  Oaken  Chapel  as  she  had  sworn  to 
her  father.  She  took  her  father's  page  and  sat  herself  upon 
her  palfrey,  and,  making  no  delay,  went  her  way  swiftly. 
The  road  led  through  rough  ways  and  wild  paths,  but,  never 
faltering,  she  rode  on  apace,  through  woods  peopled  by  faerie 
folk,  and  past  rude  dwellings.  At  last  she  came  to  a  thick 
forest,  wild  and  drear ;  on  each  side  of  her  were  high  hills, 
and  below  them  thick  woods  of  great  and  hoary  oaks,  with 
hazel  and  hawthorn,  their  trailing  boughs  intertwined,  and 
rough,  ragged  moss  spreading  everywhere.  On  the  bare 
twigs  the  birds  chirped  piteously  for  the  cold,  for  Michael- 
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mas   season  was   drawing  nigh.     Many   times   was   Elaine 
afraid  and  called  the  page  to  her  side,  saying : 

"  'I  beseech  thee,  Lord,  and  Mary,  Thy  gentle  mother,  for 
some  shelter  where  I  may  hear  mass,  and  Thy  matins  at 
morn.     This  I  meekly  beg,  and  say  my  Pater  JSToster.' 

"Then  would  the  page  cross  himself  devoutly,  and  say, 
'May  the  cross  of  Christ  speed  us.' 

"JSTow  riding  thus,  came  they  at  length  to  the  Oaken 
Chapel.  This  chapel  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  mighty 
oaks,  and  no  fairer  spot  might  be  found  for  many  a  mile.  A 
lowly  monk  kept  the  candles  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  Vir- 
gin's altar,  and  the  rushes  green  upon  the  floor. 

"Elaine  reached  the  Oaken  Chapel  before  her  uncle  came. 
She  tarried  there  the  space  of  three  days  and  rested  from  her 
journey  through  the  forest.  Each  morning  and  evening  she 
and  her  page  knelt  to  give  thanks  and  praise  before  the 
shrine.  When  it  happened  that  the  monk  enquired  to  know 
of  her  father's  oath  to  her  uncle,  she  answered  thus : 

"  'I  know  not  what  the  oath  may  be,  but  I  was  constrained 
to  make  this  pilgrimage  by  the  last  words  of  my  father.  It  is 
a  great  quest  and  a  pressing  one  that  has  brought  me  so  far 
afield.' 

"After  three  days  had  passed  her  uncle's  train  of  knights 
was  seen  through  the  trees,  and  the  shining  of  the  sun  on 
their  harness,  and  the  sound  of  their  spurs  and  the  tramping 
of  their  horses  was  heard.  Then  was  Elaine  glad  to  see 
again  the  trappings  of  such  a  gay  company — for  her  uncle 
had  not  yet  had  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  knight 
came  and  stood  before  the  chapel  and  called  for  his  brother. 

"  Tor  sooth,'  quoth  he,  'I  am  pledged  by  my  word  with  my 
brother  to  meet  him  at  this  place,  and  fain  would  I  see  him.' 

"Then  Elaine  came  out  and  stood  before  her  uncle  and 
curtsied  low  to  him.  Rich  red  were  her  cheeks,  and  her 
throat   and  neck  bare   above  her  wimple  of   snowy  white. 
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Then  did  the  knight  know  Elaine,  and  he  kissed  her  court- 
eously on  the  forehead,  and  greeted  her  in  knightly  wise. 
When  Elaine  told  him  that  her  father  would  no  longer  join 
him  in  battle  and  at  the  high  feasts,  he  waxed  exceeding  sad 
and  went  in  alone  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady.  But  he  first 
made  known  his  best  loved  and  gentlest  knight  to  Elaine. 
This  knight  was  clad  in  a  doublet  of  silk,  lined  fairly 
throughout.  Steel  shoes  were  upon  his  feet,  and  his  legs  en- 
cased in  greaves.  Over  all  was  a  rich  surcoat,  and  he  had 
golden  spurs  upon  his  heels  and  a  trusty  sword  girt  at  his 
side.  Now  this  knight  was  loath  to  turn  away  from  Elaine, 
and  was  struck  dumb  with  her  beauty  and  grace.  But  soon 
came  out  the  older  knight  and  called  Elaine  and  her  com- 
panion to  him,  saying: 

"  'It  is  fit  that  ye  know  the  covenant  which  my  brother 
meditated  last  Michaelmas,  and  which  I  am  now  come  to  ful- 
fill. Know  thou  then,  Elaine,  that  thou  hast  grown  to 
woman's  stature,  and  hast  waxed  wise  and  diligent  in 
womanly  arts,  and  thou  art  fit  to  receive  a  husband.  So  thy 
father  (Our  Lady  rest  his  soul  in  peace!)  bethought  him  of  a 
knight,  gentle  and  brave,  who  wears  the  golden  spurs  of  our 
order,  and  has  met  many  dangers  to  the  glory  of  himself  and 
of  all  knighthood.  This  knight  beheld  thy  loveliness  afar, 
and  fain  would  woo  thee  as  his  wife  and  lady.  He  has  proven 
thy  beauty  on  many  fields  and  has  upheld  thy  worth  in  tour- 
ney and  joust.  Thy  father  would  have  given  thy  hand  to 
this  knight,  and,  therefore,  when  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
come  to  keep  this  covenant,  he  had  thee  brave  the  trying 
journey  and  come  hither  to  meet  us  thyself.  And  now  mayst 
thou  behold  this  gentle  knight,  for  it  is  even  he  who  stands 
at  thy  side.  He  is  my  nephew,  and  well  do  I  esteem  him. 
Speak,  Elaine,  could  thy  heart  turn  to  him  in  love  V 

"Then  Elaine  blushed  red  above  her  snow-white  kerchief, 
and  lowered  her  eyes  to  the  ground. 
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"Softly  she  spake  at  last,  'Sir,  my  dead  father's  wishes  shall 
be  my  law,  and,  therefore,  will  I  call  this  gentle  knight  my 
lord.' 

"Then  was  the  knight  exceeding  joyful,  and  bent  his  knee 
to  the  earth  as  he  kissed  Elaine's  fair  hand.  Her  nncle  also 
was  right  glad,  and  swore  that  never  should  there  be  more 
feasting  and  jousting  than  on  their  wedding  day.  So  ends 
the  tale  of  Elaine's  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Oaken  Chapel,  and  of  her  strange  wooing  there." 

Arthur  and  his  knights  were  pleased  with  this  simple  tale, 
and  the  king  filled  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  drank  to  the  noble 
Sir  Morten  who  had  recounted  the  adventure. 

Genie  Steele,  '17. 
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Eetrietos  of  Modern  Poetrp 

"Old  Geay  Squieeel/''  by  Alfred  Noyes 


0 


H/^\LD  GRAY  SQUIRREL,"  a  short  poem  by  Alfred 
Noyes,  appears  in  the  Literary  Digest  for  Novem- 
ber 20th,  reprinted  from  "Lord  Misrule."  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  papers  and  magazines  are  filled  with 
bombastic,  blood-and-thunder  war  poetry,  it  is  a  distinct  re- 
lief to  find  that  at  least  one  poet  retains  a  calm,  sane  view 
of  life.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  far  removed  from  war- 
fare. The  hero  is  a  little  old  London  clerk  who  is  to  all  out- 
ward appearances  indistinguishable  from  thousands  of  others 
who,  like  him,  have  lost  their  individuality  in  monotonous, 
mechanical  labor.  He  is  a  commonplace  little  man,  but  it 
is  the  pathos  of  the  commonplace  which  gives  to  the  poem  its 
tenderness  and  charm. 

In  his  youth  the  old,  gray-haired  clerk  had  adventurous 
dreams  and  ambitions.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  sea, 
and  with  the  salt  air  he  breathed  in  the  mystery  and  fasci- 
nation of  the  deep.  He  longed  to  break  away  from  his  un- 
eventful life  on  shore  and  sail  off  to  the  Golden  Gate  in  one 
of  the  many  schooners  which  lay  at  anchor  by  the  quay.  But 
the  opportunity  never  came,  and  he  was  forced  like  many 
another  into  the  dull,  life-sapping  round  of  an  uncongenial 
occupation,  until  all  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  gradually 
died  away.  All  he  retained  were  his  dreams  to  remind  him 
of  the  life  he  might  have  lived. 

The  subject  is  a  simple  and  touching  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  which  brings  to  mind  a  great  social  and  economic 
problem  of  the  day.  Does  the  present  system  of  cooperative 
labor  reduce  individuals  to  mere  physical  and  mental  autom- 
atons, thus  sacrificing  mental  force  and  human  happiness 
to  material  well-being?     Mr.  Noyes'  poem  does  not  probe 
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deeply  into  the  question.  It  merely  presents  the  picture  of 
the  "Old  Gray  Squirrel"  "perched  upon  a  high  stool  in  Lon- 
don" and  still  dreaming  of 

"Sailor  men  a-dancing  in  the  sunrise 
By  the  capstan  that  stands  upon  the  quay." 

The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  descriptive.  Mr.  Noyes 
paints  with  striking  realism  the  scene  at  the  wharves 
where  schooners  and  brigantines  from  all  countries  lie  at 
anchor.  He  brings  into  clear  relief  those  things  which  would 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  a  young  boy.  The  poem  is 
purely  objective,  and  the  poet's  mastery  of  his  art  is  shown 
by  the  way  he  brings  in  the  boy's  attitude  towards  every- 
thing he  describes.  We  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  itself 
and  at  the  same  time  an  impression  of  its  psychological  effect 
upon  another.  He  tells  of  the  boy's  desire  to  ship  as  a  sea 
cook,  and  continues 

"For  he  used  to  buy  the  yellow  penny  dreadfuls 
And  read  them  when  he  fished  for  conger  eels, 
And  listened  to  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
The  green  and  oily  water  round  the  keels." 

In  his  poems  Mr.  ISToyes  has  the  ability  of  selecting  words 
which  by  their  very  sound  give  color  and  vividness  to  his 
descriptions.  He  can  also  adapt  his  metre  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  is  writing.  In  this  poem,  for  example,  he  tries  to 
produce  the  choppy  effect  of  a  restless  sea  by  means  of  irregu- 
lar metre. 

"Old  Gray  Squirrel"  is  not  a  poem  of  any  deep  thought. 

It  appeals  rather  to  the  sympathies  than  to  the  intellect.     Its 

chief  charm  lies  in  the  revelation  of  the  author's  kindliness 

which  is  at  the  same  time  quite  free  from  sentimentality. 

The  ability  to  feel  with  another,  which  is  indubitably  one  of 

the  requisites  of  a  poet,  is  shown  throughout,  and  for  this 

quality,  if  for  no  other,  "Old  Gray  Squirrel"  is  worthy  of 

attention.  T  -p,  ,_,  n 

Louise  -Bennett,    16. 
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"Patterns/''  by  Amy  Lowell 

In  the  Literary  Digest  for  December  4,  1915,  there  ap- 
pear under  the  heading  of  Current  Poetry  five  poems  which 
have  been  selected  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite  as  supreme 
among  the  poems  published  in  the  journalistic  world  during 
the  past  year.  In  reading  the  five  poems  one  is  immediately 
struck  by  a  certain  similarity  in  them,  a  certain  under- 
current of  the  same  thought.  There  is  no  resemblance  in 
metre,  in  treatment,  in  general  subject  matter,  but  in  each 
there  is  a  strong  element  of  nature,  a  protest  against  conven- 
tions and  against  the  world's  restraint.  Instead  of  dealing 
entirely  with  matters  of  sentiment  or  discussing  some  modern 
problem  as  so  much  of  the  present-day  poetry  tends  to  do, 
these  poems  sing  of  adventure ;  they  tell  of  nature  and  the 
longings  of  the  human  soul  to  break  the  bonds  of  human 
limitations. 

The  most  striking  one  of  the  five  is  a  poem  called  "Pat- 
terns," by  Amy  Lowell,  which  just  appeared  in  The  Little  Re- 
view (Chicago).  It  tells  the  story  of  the  aching  heart  of  a 
young  girl  who  has  just  learned  that  her  lover  has  been  killed. 
She  is  wandering  in  a  garden,  a  garden  full  of  daffodils  and 
of  bright  blue  squills,  of  patterned  beds  and  marble  foun- 
tains. She  herself  is  clad  in  a  heavy  brocaded  gown,  stiff 
and  correct,  but  in  her  present  mood  her  whole  soul  rebels 
against  the  stiffness,  the  weight  and  restraint  of  the  gown. 
All  through  the  poem  there  runs  a  curious  undercurrent  of 
protest  against  her  dress,  for  the  rigid  stiffness  of  the  bro- 
cade which  envelopes  her  body  typifies  to  her  the  restraint 
which  is  put  upon  her  soul — its  utter  helplessness  to  change 
the  conditions  of  human  fate.  The  two  ideas  have  become 
associated  in  her  mind  until  she  rebels  equally  against  the 
world's  decree  of  fashion,  and  the  decree  of  fate  which  has 
come  to  her  in  the  form  of  death.  She  longs  to  drop  the  pink 
and  silver  garment,  and,  untrammeled  in  body  as  in  soul,  to 
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fly  away  to  join  the  man  she  was  to  have  married.  In  spite 
of  the  passion  of  protest  in  her  heart  she  knows,  however, 
that  she  can  do  nothing  but  submit.  She  ends  by  voicing  the 
dreariness  of  the  outlook  which  lies  before  her : 

"In  summer  and  in  winter  I  shall  walk 

Up  and  down 
The  patterned  garden  paths 

In  my  stiff  brocaded  gown. 
The  squills  and  daffodils 

Will  give  place  to  pillared  roses,  and  to  asters,  and  to  snow. 
I  shall  go 
Up  and  down 
In  my  gown 
Gorgeously  arrayed." 

The  theme  of  the  poem  is  not  remarkable,  but  the  execution 
is  peculiarly  striking  and  unusual.  The  metre  is  so  irregular 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.  It  could  not  be  included 
under  any  accepted  classification  of  verse  structure.  ~No  two 
stanzas  are  alike.  They  vary  not  only  in  metre  but  in  length 
and  construction  as  well,  some  consisting  of  nine  lines,  others 
of  eighteen,  and  still  others  of  twenty-two.  There  is  no  regu- 
lar rhyme  scheme.  For  instance,  in  the  first  verse  the  first, 
fourth  and  last  lines  end  with  the  word  "paths."  In  the 
second  stanza  the  second  and  third  lines  rhyme,  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  whereas  in  the  third 
the  only  lines  which  rhyme  are  the  last  three.  In  many 
cases  the  poem  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  prose  than  to 
poetry,  as  in  the  passage  describing  the  arrival  of  the  letter 
announcing  the  lover's  death : 

"As  I  read  it  in  the  white  morning  sunlight 
The  letters  squirmed  like  snakes. 
'Any  answer,  Madam  V  said  my  footman. 
'No/  I  told  him. 

'See  that  the  messenger  takes  some  refreshments. 
~No,  no  answer.' 
And  I  walked  into  the  garden." 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  classify  the  passage  as  poetry.  The 
same  is  true  of  almost  any  single  passage  in  the  poem,  and 
yet  taken  together  there  is  an  indescribable  rhythm  which  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  The  poet  has 
changed  the  construction,  the  metre,  the  rhyme  wherever  the 
subject  demands,  and  has  thereby  produced  a  peculiarly 
flexible  verse  form. 

The  object  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  entirely  narrative.  It 
merely  attempts  to  set  forth  the  events  as  they  occurred,  and 
the  feelings  called  up  by  them,  in  the  most  fitting  language. 
It  appeals  to  the  emotions  rather  than  to  the  intellect.  It  ex- 
presses no  deep  thought,  and  it  teaches  no  moral.  The  setting 
of  the  poem  is  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  and  the  unusual 
form  and  antiquely  stiff  language  serve  to  put  the  reader  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  former  days  when  girls  wore  stiff 
brocades  and  carried  jeweled  fans,  and  gardens  were  laid 
out  in  patterned  designs  with  squills  and  daffodils.  The  at- 
mosphere created  by  the  poem  is  one  of  somewhat  sombre 
pathos  which  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  contrast  between 
the  despair  in  the  girl's  heart  and  the  beauty  of  the  bright 
spring  garden  around  her. 

The  irregularity  of  form,  however  well  it  accords  with  the 
subject,  does  not  always  produce  a  musical  effect.  In  many 
of  the  passages  there  is  none  of  the  easy  flow  of  language  that 
one  expects  in  poetry.  There  is  a  visible  striving  for  effect 
which  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  One  feels  that  their  regu- 
lar construction  has  been  carried  too  far  in  such  passages  as 
the  following: 

"I  walk  down  the  patterned  garden  paths 
In  my  stiff,  brocaded  gown. 
With  my  powdered  hair  and  jeweled  fan 
I,  too,  am  a  rare 
Pattern.     As  I  wander  down 
The  garden  paths." 
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In  spite  of  the  defects,  however,  the  poem  is  entitled,  we 
believe,  to  the  rank  Mr.  Braithwaite  has  assigned  it.  It 
shows  in  remarkable  degree  originality  and  insight  into  hu- 
man character,  and  in  form  is  unique  among  achievements. 

Makgaket  Banistek,  '16. 
0     o     v 

"Peace/'  by  Margaret  Widdemer 

That  a  new  note  is  being  struck  in  current  peotry  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident.  Poems  are  beginning  to  con- 
tain ideas — ideas  growing  out  of  our  own  times  and  feelings 
and  not  mere  abstractions  of  remote  loveliness.  The  up- 
heaval of  the  war  may  or  may  not  be  responsible,  but  poetry 
is  becoming,  to  a  certain  degree,  more  democratized.  The 
change  in  tone  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  poems  which  ap- 
pear from  month  to  month  in  the  American  magazines. 
They  deal  for  the  most  part  with  the  social  unrest,  the  dis- 
contented longings  and  strivings,  or  with  some  phase  of  the 
war  situation. 

Such  a  poem  is  Margaret  Widdemer's  "Peace,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Century  Maga- 
zine. But  in  theme  alone  does  "Peace"  resemble  the  in- 
numerable current  war  poems,  for  both  in  conception  and  in 
execution  it  is  exceedingly  original.  The  main  thought  is 
slender  enough — merely  an  expression  of  the  peace  of  a 
woman's  heart  and  soul  at  the  termination  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean struggle,  the  quiet  graciousness  of  her  time,  her  sub- 
sequent reawakened  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  music,  which  have  formerly  been  painful  to  her 
through  unpleasant  associations.  In  the  last  line  alone  lies 
the  little  spark  called  genius,  a  compelling  thought  which 
startles  the  reader  from  the  quiet  placidity  into  which  the 
first  verses  have  lulled  him,  "I  wish  I  had  your  hands  in  mine 
and  heartbreak  still."     With  the  few  words  are  expressed,  for 
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the  first  time,  the  infinite  sorrowing  of  the  woman  and  her 
supreme  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  lost  one.  Rather  war 
with  its  horrors,  rather  hitter  anxiety  and  "heartbreak  still" 
than  the  desolation  which  the  death  of  one  man  has  caused. 
It  may  have  been  a  son,  it  may  have  been  a  lover  or  a  hus- 
band, but  the  joys  of  peace  can  not  come  to  the  bereaved  wife 
or  mother. 

The  metre  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  sentiment.  The 
iambic  heptameter  is  slow  in  movement,  and,  as  she  uses  it, 
gives  an  indefinable  impression  of  sadness. 

"All  my  days  are  clear  again  and  gentle  with  forgetting, 
Mornings  cool  with  graciousness  of  time  passed  stilly  by" — 

The  first  and  third  lines  of  each  verse  contain  an  extra 
syllable  which  further  contributes  to  the  sense  of  quietness. 

The  poem  is  meditative  in  character,  extremely  subjective, 
and  contains,  as  its  dominating  quality,  pathos.  Its  appeal  is 
to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  intellect,  and  the  appeal  is 
strengthened  by  metre,  by  the  imagery  employed  and,  more 
especially,  by  the  choice  of  words. 

In  the  first  two  stanzas  the  words  are  carefully  selected  to 
give  the  impression  of  calmness  and  quiet  happiness — "morn- 
ings cool  with  graciousness  of  time  passed  stilly  by,"  "even- 
ings sweet  with  call  of  birds,  and  lilac-rose  sunsetting,"  "star- 
shine  does  not  hurt  my  heart,"  and  many  others.  The  closing 
line  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  It 
contains  only  six  short  feet  and  is  brusque  and  staccato-like 
in  comparison  with  the  quiet,  even  rhythm  of  the  first  lines. 
The  few  words  ring  out  with  the  passionate  earnestness  of  a 
woman,  unable  longer  to  restrain  her  sorrow.  They  compel 
the  attention  of  the  reader  because  they  break  the  spell  of 
quietness,  and  bring  him  face  to  face  with  a  contradictory 
thought  and  assertion. 
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There  is  just  a  hint  of  artificiality  both  in  conception  and 
expression — a  certain  obvious  striving  for  effect  through 
words  and  expressions  such  as  "lilac-rose  sunsetting,"  "star- 
shine  in  my  heart,  as  quiet  children  slowly  pacing  through  a 
leaf-locked  way  that  has  not  vale  or  hill."  Such  figurative 
expressions  contribute  toward  the  desired  effect,  but  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  poem  they  are  too  numerous  in  com- 
parison with  its  length.  Moreover  a  certain  artificiality  in 
sentiment  is  evident  as  well.  It  may  be  only  to  heighten  the 
contrast,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  a  woman  in  such  sorrow  could 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  joys  of  life  so  thoroughly 
and  would  have  "peace  again,  mirth  again,"  "dawns  and 
evens  holy"  even  in  the  midst  of  her  ineffaceable  grief. 

"Peace"  is,  nevertheless,  an  unusual  poem.  It  leaves  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  wonderment  and  surprise  through  the 
force  of  its  conclusion,  and  it  is  essentially  a  poem  with  an 
idea. 

Constance  Russell,  '1 6. 
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Dream  OBitoes 

I    LAY  flat  on  my  back  in  the  cool  grass,  languidly  gazing 
up   into  the  blue  dome  above.     A  few  fluffy  clouds 
slowly  floating  across  it  formed  themselves  into  a  chain 
around  the  amphitheatre  of  my  dreams — a  snowy  border. 

The  scenery  set,  my  dream  elves  appear  out  of  the  deep 
blue.  They  are  many.  Here  is  a  swaying  music-elf  with  a 
flower-wreathed  lyre.  There  comes  a  thoughtful  author-elf 
with  quill  and  pad.  And  then  an  artist-elf.  And  last  there 
follows  a  sober  poet-elf  with  golden  hair  and  dreamy  eyes. 

But  are  they  all  really  mine  ?  Ko !  'Tis  well  as  I  peace- 
fully look  upon  their  sports  to  call  them  mine,  but  when 
I  try  to  capture  one  of  them  they  vanish  all.  Nor  do  they  re- 
turn again  for  all  the  asking.  They  are  airy  little  beings  who 
answer  only  to  the  trumpet  call  of  their  chieftain.  Work,  to 
the  soft  entreaty  of  Patience,  and  to  the  winning  song  of 
Love. 

Trances  Young,  '19. 


EDITORIALS 


We  all  realize  that  in  spite  of  the  many  benefits  arising 
from  the  situation  of  Sweet  Briar,  there  is  still  a  certain 
disadvantage  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  so  far  "out 
in  the  country,"  and  thus  not  quite  in  the  direct  range  of 
vision  of  the  public  eye.  It  is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
a  young  and  growing  college  to  be  well  known  and  well  under- 
stood, a  condition  which  it  has  been  hard  for  us  to  bring 
about,  largely  because  of  our  unobtrusive  location.  More- 
over, several  mistaken  ideas  have  grown  up  regarding  the 
standards  and  aims  of  the  college,  which  it  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  combat  successfully.  Do  we  not  rather  resent  it 
when  we  hear  the  college  where  we  have  all  worked  just  as 
hard  as  possible  called  "only  a  finishing  school  ?"  Of  course, 
finishing  schools  are  all  right  in  themselves,  but  are  we  not 
something  more  ? 

The  alumnse  and  every  one  connected  with  Sweet  Briar 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  propagate  the  ideals  and  standards 
of  the  college,  but  it  has  seemed  best  that  a  more  organized 
form  of  work  leading  to  this  end  should  be  started.  We  know 
from  Miss  Coale's  talk  what  she  is  going  to  try  to  do  towards 
making  Sweet  Briar  better  known  throughout  the  country. 
In  connection  with  her  work  a  Publicity  Committee  has  been 
appointed  from  the  student  body,  consisting  of  a  chairman, 
Marianne  Martin,  one  member  from  each  class,  and  four 
other  members  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  larger  Virginia  cities. 

It  is  easily  understood  what  a  splendid  thing  this  publicity 
work  will  be  for  Sweet  Briar,  provided  it  has  the  hearty  co- 
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operation  of  all  the  students.  Each  one  can  help  in  a  very- 
definite  way  by  handing  in  at  the  office  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  any  one  whom  she  thinks  would  be  a  good  person 
for  Miss  Coale  to  see  and  talk  to. 

Our  final  word  is,  "Boost,  don't  knock !"  Take  an  interest 
in  Sweet  Briar  yourself  and  make  every  one  else  take  an  in- 
terest, too! 
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I  wonder  if  sometimes  those  of  us  who  live  out  here  at 
Sweet  Briar  for  most  of  the  year  away  from  the  "maddening 
crowd"  ever  stop  to  think  what  part  we  take  in  the  world's 
work.  In  order  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  we  members  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  part  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  I  have  noted  a  few  facts  about  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  its  varied  kinds  of  work. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Student  Associations  besides  two  hundred  and  forty-five  City 
Asssociations  ?  Including  both  Student  and  City  Associa- 
tions the  membership  totals  338,363  women.  This  is  in 
America.  In  China  there  are  eighteen  secretaries  in  five 
cities ;  in  India,  one ;  in  Japan,  six  American  secretaries  with 
a  Japanese  National  Secretary.  In  the  National  Training 
School  in  New  York  City  there  are  fifty-one  students  from 
the  United  States,  Finland,  Norway,  Japan,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland,  and  Armenia.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
statistics  which  give  some  idea  of  what  a  really  big  organiza- 
tion it  is. 

Now  as  to  what  work  it  does.  It  has  been  in  existence 
fifty  years,  and  any  organization  as  old  as  that  must  be  able 
to  show  results  as  proof  positive  that  it  has  the  right  to  exist. 

As  student  work  is  more  interesting  to  us  we  will  see  what 
results  we  can  find  in  that  phase  of  the  work.  The  United 
States  is  divided  into  fields,  with  Field  Headquarters  and 
Field  Officers.  We  belong  to  the  South  Atlantic  Field,  which 
includes  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Virginia  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Our  Field  Head- 
quarters is  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  we  have  an  executive, 
Miss  Amy  Smith,  and  two  traveling  secretaries,  Miss  Stone 
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and  Miss  Young.  Every  field  holds  a  Summer  Conference 
for  ten  days,  thereby  giving  an  opportunity  for  all  the  Stu- 
dent Associations  to  meet  through  their  representatives  and 
exchange  experiences  and  gather  new  inspiration  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Our  Conference  is  at  Black  Mountain,  ~N.  C,  and 
is  familiar  in  name,  at  least,  to  us  all  as  Blue  Ridge  Con- 
ference. If  you  haven't  investigated  the  "spirit  of  Blue 
Ridge"  for  yourself,  you  will  never  know  the  true  meaning  of 
those  words.  If  you  don't  know  of  the  local  work  of  Stu- 
dent Associations,  get  to  work  and  find  out  here  at  Sweet 
Briar,  for  all  School  Associations  carry  on  about  the  same 
kind  of  work.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  seventeen  Stu- 
dent Associations  have  buildings  of  their  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to- 
day is  its  work  in  connection  with  immigration.  There  is  a 
member  on  the  ]STational  Board  who  is  a  recognized  expert  in 
immigration  work,  and  she  is  called  on  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities quite  often  for  advice  and  aid  in  questions  that  arise 
with  the  influx  of  foreign  women  and  girls.  The  Associa- 
tion workers  help  in  such  ways  as  the  following: 

After  an  immigrant  has  passed  an  examination  at  the  port 
where  she  enters,  the  workers  help  her  through  their  own  in- 
terpreter to  find  a  home  and  obtain  employment.  If  the  girl 
intends  to  go  farther  inland,  she  is  given  a  card,  and  workers 
along  her  route  are  notified,  who  aid  her  in  changes  and  when 
she  reaches  her  destination.  When  she  finds  a  room  the  As- 
sociation workers  visit  her  and  give  her  all  the  encouragment 
they  can  to  keep  her  from  being  homesick.  They  run  night 
schools  where  English  is  taught,  and  invite  girls  to  join  their 
clubs  for  social  recreation. 

As  seen  by  the  statistics  given  above,  American  secretaries 
are  sent  to  foreign  countries  and  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  among  the  native  women  and  girls.  They  work  hand 
in  hand  with  Christian  Churches  in  the  foreign  field  as  they 
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do  in  every  phase  of  their  labor.  Then,  not  less  interesting 
than  the  immigration  and  foreign  work  is  that  done  in  the 
cities  of  our  country.  We  all  know  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  build- 
ing as  a  home  for  working  girls,  and  some  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
know  it  as  a  place  where  one  can  take  a  swim,  play  basket- 
ball, tennis,  and  have  a  good  time  all  round  with  very  little 
cost.  How  many  of  us  have  ever  heard  of  Eight-Week 
Clubs  ?  Well,  go  to  Blue  Ridge  next  June  and  find  out  what 
they  are  and  how  to  start  one  in  your  home  town. 

We  have  received  some  idea,  I  hope,  of  the  truly  immense 
work  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  carry- 
ing on.  For  fifty  years  now  we  have  been  going  into  every 
field  and  every  phase  of  life,  and  our  extensive  labors  show 
splendid  results.  In  February  the  Association  will  be  fifty 
years  old,  and  taking  example  from  the  old  Hebrews,  the  com- 
ing year,  the  fiftieth,  will  be  a  Jubilee  Year.  We  shall 
concentrate  not  on  extensive  work,  but  on  intensive,  and  we 
hope  and  pray  that  we  will  start  on  the  second  half  of  our 
century  of  work  so  helped  and  uplifted  by  the  spirit  of  God 
that  we  can  more  than  ever  further  His  kingdom  on  this  earth. 
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atretics 

Notices  of  basket-ball  games  have  been  featuring  promi- 
nently on  the  athletic  bulletin  board  during  the  last  two 
months.  Every  Saturday  and  Monday  afternoon  eager  and 
enthusiastic  players  gambolled  about  on  the  field  for  the 
amusement  of  the  assembled  populace.  The  games  have  all 
been  of  interest  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  was  that  in  which  the  Freshmen  won  the  class 
series.  The  final  game  was  with  the  Seniors,  and  the  score 
was  close  during  both  halves,  the  Freshmen  winning  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  9-8.  The  college  has  redeemed  itself  in 
basket-ball  for  the  defeat  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Academy  on  Lake  Day.  Out  of  the  six  games  which  were 
played  the  College  has  won  five.  In  the  interclass  series  the 
Senior-Sophomore  Classes  defeated  the  Junior-Freshmen  in 
three  games.  In  reviewing  the  athletic  news  for  the  fall  bas- 
ket-ball season,  one  can  not  overlook  the  general  interest  af- 
forded by  the  Special  team.  As  they  have  proclaimed  pub- 
licly in  their  song  they  are  few  in  number,  but  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  any  field — basket-ball  included. 

Owing  to  an  unforeseen  epidemic  of  D's  many  of  the  best 
players  were  knocked  off  the  teams  during  the  middle  of  the 
season.  The  teams  have  therefore  varied,  but  in  general  they 
are  as  follows : 

Varsity  Team — Felicia  Patton,  Marianne  Martin,  Zalinda 
Brown,  Cornelia  Carroll,  Martha  Darden  and  Louise 
Bennett. 

Academy  Team — Caroline  Freiburg,  Mary  Martha  Arm- 
strong, Evelyn  Kedfield,  Bachel  Walker,  Josephine  Beeves 
and  Marguerite  Lewis. 
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Special  Team — Julia  Russell,  Marjorie  Cohen,  Hannah 
Workum,  Priscilla  Brown,  Mary  Stewart  and  Lucy  Wilson. 

Senior-Sophomore  Team — Felicia  Patton,  Zalinda  Brown, 
Cornelia  Carroll,  Louise  Case,  Marianne  Martin,  Ellen 
Howison  and  Louise  Bennett. 

Junior-Freshman  Team — Mary  Bissell,  Virginia  Sand- 
meyer,  Henrietta  Crump,  Ruth  Watkins,  Mildred  Meek  and 
Martha  Darden. 

We  are  proud  and  pleased  to  note  that  the  hockey  field 
which  has  been  hitherto  a  white  elephant  on  our  hands  is  at 
last  fit  for  use.  Under  Miss  Gascoigne's  tutelage  a  hockey 
team  is  slowly  emerging  out  of  choas.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  we  will  master  the  gentle  art  of  knocking  a  rubber 
ball  down  the  field  without  being  massacred  on  the  way. 
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Dramatic  jftotes 

On  November  20th  the  Senior  Class  presented  its  first 
play,  "A  Single  Man."  Grace  MacBain,  of  the  Sophomore 
Class,  was  kind  enough  to  take  the  role  of  leading  man  in 
place  of  the  missing  hero,  Rachel  Forbush,  and  played  the 
part  of  Robin  Worthington  with  her  usual  histrionic  ability. 
Miss  Gascoigne,  honorary  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  as 
Henry  Worthington,  the  army  officer,  together  with  Mrs. 
Worthington  (Louise  Bennett),  and  the  young  "Ham  and 
Eggs,"  helped  make  a  scene  of  charming  domestic  bliss. 
Margaret  Banister  acted  the  part  of  Miss  Heseltine  with 
quiet  dignity  and  charm;  Constance  Russell  was  the  picture 
of  girlish  youth  and  enthusiasm  as  Maggie  Cottrell,  the  first 
ensnarer  of  Robin's  wandering  affections ;  and  Antoinette 
Camp  acted  the  part  of  Louise  Parker,  the  siren,  with  great 
ability.  Minor  parts,  taken  by  Jean  Stockdale,  Ellen  Howi- 
son,  Jane  Henderson,  Felicia  Patton,  and  Mary  Penny- 
packer,  were  well  interpreted  and  added  finish  to  the  play. 

0      0      0 

"Prunella,"  presented  by  the  Sophomores  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  was  remarkably  well  staged.  The 
scenery,  made  by  some  members  of  the  class,  was  excellent; 
the  costumes  were  attractive,  and  the  color  schemes  artistically 
planned.  Virginia  Williams,  with  sweet  attractiveness,  took 
the  part  of  Prunella,  the  innocent  young  girl  who  is  taken  out 
into  the  big  world  by  her  lover,  the  clown.  Pierrot,  the 
clown,  was  acted  by  Grace  MacBain,  and  many  were  the  tears 
shed  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  fool  whose  own  folly  brought 
him  into  misfortune  and  sorrow.  The  part  was  indeed  splen- 
didly taken.  Charlotte  Seaver  played  8 caramel,  Pierrot's 
right-hand  man,  and  she  interpreted  cleverly  the  keen,  schem- 
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ing  character  of  the  quiet  rogue.  The  Gardener's  Boy,  real- 
istically played  by  Eleanor  Smith,  gave  mirth  to  the  play  as 
he  sang  his  little  tune : 

"Naughty,  naughty  bird,  now  will  you — 
Come  into  my  garden,  and  I'll  kill  you !" 

His  frolicking  relieved  to  some  extent  the  sad  and  mystic 
tone  of  the  play.  His  companions,  whom  he  pestered  with  his 
songs  and  many  questions,  were  the  gardeners,  Margaret  Mc- 
Vey  ('ead  gardener),  Louise  Case,  and  Iloe  Bauers.  Ela- 
nette  Sollitt,  Marianne  Martin,  and  Ida  Walker  were  very 
amusing  as  the  three  precise  maiden  aunts  who  struggled  so 
painstakingly  to  teach  Prunella  her  lessons.  The  band  of 
gayly-dressed  mummers  were,  Vivienne  Barkalow,  Catherine 
Marshall,  Inez  Skillern,  Frances  Wilde,  Corinne  Gibbon, 
Amy  Elliott,  Mary  Reed,  and  Betty  Lowman. 

A  graceful  dance  by  Vivienne  Barkalow  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  her  jolly  band  as  well  as  by  the  delighted 
audience. 

0      0      0 

On  Monday  night,  December  13th,  "The  Cricket  On  the 
Hearth"  was  presented  under  the  management  of  Ellen 
Hayes,  graduate  of  1914,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment 
Fund.     The  cast  was  as  follows : 

John  Peerybingle Ellen  Hayes 

Dot,  his  wife Mary  McCaa 

Tackleton,  a  toy-maker Katherine  Block 

Caleb,  his  man Margaret  McVey 

Bertha,  Caleb's  daughter Rafaela  Tennent 

Stranger,  Caleb's  son Thelma  Kincheloe 

Mrs.  Fielding Corinne  Gibbon 

May  Fielding King  Nelson 

Tillie  Slowboy Miss  Chaney 

The  leading  parts  of  John  and  his  little  Dot  were  played 
with  unusual  ease,  and  artistically  protrayed  the  domestic 
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bliss  of  the  Peerybingles.  The  wailing  of  the  real  baby,  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion,  caused  great  excitement  in  the  audi- 
ence. Katherine  Block  cleverly  affected  sarcastic  bitterness 
as  Tackleton,  whose  cutting  glances  were  exceeded  only  his 
harsh  words.  The  part  of  Bertha,  the  blind  girl,  was  taken  in 
a  manner  difficult  to  be  excelled,  and  gave  real  pathos  to  the 
play.  Caleb,  her  old  father,  won  the  heart  of  every  one  by 
his  loving  tenderness  towards  his  daughter,  and  his  thought- 
fulness  in  keeping  from  her  the  knowledge  of  their  poverty. 
Miss  Chaney,  as  the  awkward,  gape-mouthed  Tillie  Slowboy, 
afforded  much  hearty  laughter,  as  did  also  the  mysterious, 
hard-of-hearing  Stranger,  Thelma  Kincheloe.  All  through 
the  play  the  "cricket  on  the  hearth"  was  skillfully  manipu- 
lated, and  soft  music  behind  the  scenes  added  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  pathetic  scenes. 
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The  Mount  Holyoke 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  exchange  magazines  this  month  is 
The  Mount  Holyoke.  Its  short  stories  fall  short  of  the  other 
departments,  however,  in  originality  and  cleverness.  The 
best  of  these  stories,  "The  Claim,"  has  atmosphere  and  a  good, 
quickly  moving  plot,  but  there  is  a  weak  sentimentality  in 
both  "Bringing  the  Poor  Things  Back"  and  "Hedge  Rows  or 
Mountains."  The  latter  has  rather  a  hackneyed  plot  and  lit- 
tle of  interest  in  the  style  of  writing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
poetry  in  this  number  far  surpasses  this  department  in  any 
other  of  the  exchanges.  There  is  a  charming  illusiveness 
about  "The  End  of  Summer,"  and  "Hush,  My  Baby."  One 
poem  stands  out  among  all  the  articles  of  the  whole  maga- 
zine, "At  the  Galleys."  The  meter  has  been  well  selected, 
there  is  a  nice  choice  of  words,  and  its  whole  atmosphere  raises 
the  poem  out  of  the  class  of  usual  college  work  in  this  line. 

0     0     0 

The  Tennessee  College  Magazine 

In  looking  over  The  Tennessee  College  Magazine  we  find  it 
contains  some  good  articles  and  more  poor  ones.  The  com- 
parison between  Lucretius  and  Virgil  shows  that  the  author 
has  a  good  deal  of  information  on  his  subject,  and  from  this 
information  he  has  drawn  some  interesting  views,  but  he  has 
attempted  to  write  of  too  much  in  such  a  short  space.  Con- 
sequently the  result  is  confusing.  Also  affectation  results 
from  over-use  of  quotations  from  the  original.  "How  the 
War  Has  Affected  Science  and  Invention"  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  some  of  the  latest  means  of  defense.     The 
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short  studies  in  description  are  the  best  articles  in  the  maga- 
zine. There  is  a  naturalness  of  style  and  a  great  deal  of 
charm  in  both  "Where  the  Dandelions  Grow"  and  "A  Coun- 
try Place."  There  seems  to  be  a  lamentable  lack  of  poetic 
ability  among  the  students  of  Tennessee  College,  and  this  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  whole 
magazine. 

0     0     0 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Lesbian  Herald 
of  Hood  College,  The  Cluster  Echo,  The  Ward-Belmont  Hy- 
phen, The  Richmond  College  Messenger,  The  Concept  of  Con- 
verse College,  The  Pharetra  of  Wilson  College,  The  Sibyl  of 
Elmira  College,  The  Wells  College  Chronicle,  The  Southern 
Collegian  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  The  Woman's 
College  Bulletin,  The  Record  of  the  Louisville  Girls'  High 
School,  The  Vassar  Miscellany  and  Monthly,  King's  College 
Record,  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany,  The  Oracle  of  Woodberry 
Forest  School,  The  Aurora  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  Maryland 
Collegian,  The  Cameo  of  Memphis  Conference  Female  In- 
stitute, and  The  Chathamite. 
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iftetos  ifrom  alumnae  and  DID  atris 

Salem-Roanoke  Chapter 

There  have  been  two  enthusiastic  meetings  of  the  Salem- 
Roanoke  Chapter  this  year,  one  in  Salem  in  October,  and  one 
in  Roanoke  in  November.  To  the  first  meeting  Miss  Eu- 
genia Griffin  brought  an  enthusiastic  account  of  happenings  at 
school,  having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Sweet  Briar.  Of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  year  with  Eugenia  Griffin,  presi- 
dent; Claudine  Griffin,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Max  I.  Kelly 
(Ethel  Jamison),  treasurer,  and  Edna  Banister,  secretary. 
Plans  for  raising  money  were  discussed,  with  the  result  of  a 
rummage  sale  the  following  week.  Eugenia  Griffin  proposed 
that  each  girl  make  some  fancy  article,  suitable  for  Christmas, 
and  bring  same  to  November  meeting.  Upon  writing  to  Miss 
Kathryn  Wilson  to  see  if  she  would  attend  to  chancing  off  the 
articles,  we  found  that  the  plan  was  so  favorably  received  that 
Miss  Wilson  suggested  a  general  Bazaar  to  be  contributed  to 
by  all  the  various  chapters.  We  are  looking  forward  with 
much  interest  to  see  if  the  other  chapters  meet  the  proposal  as 
enthusiastically  as  we. 

On  November  18th  Winston  Wilkinson,  of  Lynchburg, 
gave  a  violin  concert  in  Salem,  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  to 
come  to  the  Chapter. 

Edna  Banistek,  Secretary. 

0     0     0 

Noefolk  Chapter 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chapter  was  held  October 
30th,  and  nine  girls  were  present.  The  following  were  elected 
officers:     Susie    Slaughter,    president;    Virginia   Etheridge, 
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vice-president  and  secretary,  and  Edith  Hyslop,  treasurer. 
It  was  decided  to  try  to  raise  $15  a  month  as  our  share  in  the 
Endowment  Fund.  We  have  a  pretty  good  sized  association, 
but  so  few  workers.  We  went  to  work  and  had  a  dessert  sale 
the  following  Saturday.  We  got  a  stand  in  the  city  market 
place  and  had  very  little  trouble  in  selling  the  candy,  cakes 
and  preserves.  We  made  $11.38,  but  had  $1.20  left  over 
from  last  year,  so  that  amounts  to  $12.58  for  our  November 
money.  We  have  distributed  penny  slips  among  the  girls, 
and  have  planned  for  another  rummage  sale. 

Helen  Webster  is  teaching  sewing  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  Portsmouth. 

Elizabeth  Green  is  again  teaching  Latin  in  Churchland. 

Margaret  Cobb,  our  last  year's  vice-president,  was  married 
in  September,  and  is  living  at  Panama. 

Delia  Page  is  living  in  Norfolk  this  winter. 

Secretary  of  Norfolk  Chapter. 
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^toeet  IStiat  Cradle  QolU 

(Antrim)  Mason Ellen,  born  October,  1914 

(Baker;  Shedd Son,  born  July,  1915 

(Barley)   Baldwin Elizabeth,  born  February,  1915 

(Bell)   Valz _ Randolph,  born  February,  1914 

(Bradford)  Bledsol _ _ _ _ Baby 

(Browne)  Dunbar Daughter,  born  September,  1915 

(Bryan)  Caldwell George,  born  March,  1915 

(Carothers)  Whayne Elizabeth,  born  January,  1915 

(  Crain )  McDuell _ _ Son 

(Cumnock)  Miller Frances,  born  Xovember,  1914 

(Dowd)  Goss Ruth,  born  June,  1915 

(Drew)    Groover _ _ Marguerite  and  Martha 

(Earle)  Lyda Earl,  Jr.,  1913;  Edwin,  1911 

(East.)  Taylor _ _ Son,  1913 

(Elliott)  Pogue Patricia,  born  April,  1914 

(Foster)  Fargo _ Daughter,  born  August,  1915 

(Gibson)  Venning Wm.  S.,  Jr.,  born  September,  1914 

(Grover)  Gregg _ Charlotte  Ward,  bom  May,  1915 

(Hurt)  Simms _ _ _ Daughter 

(Jones)  Ramsey. JEToward,  Jr.,  born  July,  1913 

(Thomas)   Patton Two  children 

(Larkins)  Edwards Charles,  1909 ;  Percy,  1912 

(Lloyd)  Theyer Raymond,  Jr.,  born  Xovember  1913 

(MeWhorter)  Carroll Miriam,  born  August,  1913 

(McClintock)  Xorton _ _ Xathan,  1915 

(Moreash)    Hirsch. _ _ Baby 

(Owens)  Apple Gwendolyn 

(Quinby)  Castle _ Daughter 

(Ross)  LeBlanc Jane  Stewart,  born  April,  1914 

(Perry )  WTiitaker Madison,  born  September,  1915 
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(Sexton)    Spieler Kathleen,    1913 

(Shafer)  Witmer Chester,  Jr.,  1915 

(Shoop)  Phillips John  Temple,  Jr.,  born  June,  1915 

(Sprinkel)  Taylor Ellen,  September,  1915 

(Sutherland)  Baker Rosemary,  June,  1915 

(Tabb)  George Jane  Gary,  July,  1915 

(Pfeiffer)  Becker. Charles,  Jr.,  1914 

(Heims)   Freund Son 

(Van  Bibber)  Reckard Elizabeth  Ann,  June,  1914 

(White)  Hostetter Hortense  Vivian,  November,  1911 

(Zaegel)    Thomas One  child 

(Weslow)    Pallac Son 
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$a00ar,0  jTiftietf)  amttersatp 

When  Miss  Briggs,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
collegiate Student  Conferences  at  Vassar,  said  in  her  welcom- 
ing speech  to  the  Student  Delegates,  "Although  fifty  years 
may  seem  a  hoary  age  to  some  of  us,  it  still  leaves  Vassar  a 
young  college,"  we  from  Sweet  Briar  felt  like  agreeing 
with  the  first  part  of  her  statement,  but  not  the  last.  If  Vas- 
sar is  a  "young  college,"  we  must  still  be  in  our  swaddling 
clothes,  and  that  is  not  a  gratifying  thought  when  we  want  to 
make  a  splash  in  the  big  collegiate  world.  To  go  to  a  birth- 
day celebration  such  as  Vassar  had  October  10th  to  13th  is  to 
receive  encouragment  to  spur  us  to  even  greater  effort  at  mak- 
ing our  splash. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  gratifying  fact  that  Sweet 
Briar  was  one  of  the  only  two  Southern  colleges  having  stu- 
dent representatives  at  the  conference.  The  list  of  colleges 
asked  to  send  under-graduate  delegates  includes  Princeton, 
Harvard,  Mt.  Holyoke,  University  of  Michigan,  Radcliffe, 
Wellesley,  Dartmouth,  and  Columbia.  These  are  only  eight 
out  of  the  twenty-eight  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  with  recognized  standing. 

Tor  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors  two  concerts  were 
given  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 12th;  an  historical  exhibition  of  physical  training  at 
Vassar  College  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day;  two  per- 
formances of  the  Pageant  of  Athena  in  their  new  out-door 
theatre ;  a  reception  to  the  Student  Delegates  in  the  new  Art 
Building;  and  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  night,  October  13th, 
with  such  after-dinner  speakers  as  Miss  Madiero,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  President  Hadley,  of  Yale.     One  can  see  that  all  the 
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foregoing  programme  as  well  as  the  chief  business  of  the  con- 
ference left  little  time  in  which  to  explore  Vassar  and  meet 
the  Vassar  girls  themselves. 

Eight  here  we  believe  it  fitting  to  say  that  the  student  body 
of  Vassar,  through  its  uniform  hospitality,  courtesy  and 
cordiality,  put  the  visitors  under  such  obligations  that  they 
will  ever  be  indebted  to  this  body  of  girls.  Guides  were  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  visitors,  and  seemed  anxious  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  their  guests  have  a  good  time. 
.No  Student  Delegate  was  ever  left  without  a  "date"  to  go  to 
dinner,  play  or  reception,  and  great  was  the  excitement  to 
find  out  who  would  be  your  next  escort.  The  three  ex-Sweet 
Briar  girls  who  are  "new  Sophs"  this  year  at  Vassar  showed 
their  anxiety  to  make  Vassar  come  up  to  Sweet  Briar  by 
showing  her  off  to  every  advantage! 

An  account  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  attempt  at  a  description  of  the  Academic 
Procession  which  filed  into  the  chapel  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  Vassar's  new  Presi- 
dent. It  took  fifteen  minutes  for  the  double  file  of  people  to 
enter  the  chapel  and  be  seated.  All  the  under-graduate  dele- 
gates appeared  in  academic  costumes,  and  although  not  as 
loaded  down  with  hoods,  bands  and  gold  tassels  as  those  in  the 
first  division  were,  the  girls  and  boys  in  plain  black  caps  and 
gowns  felt  their  importance  quite  as  keenly. 

The  before-mentioned  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening 
marked  the  close  of  the  conference,  and  that  same  night  and 
the  following  morning  the  Poughkeepsie  street  car  system  did 
a  rushing  business  getting  the  leaving  delegates  to  their  trains, 
and  we  suppose  Vassar  returned  next  day  to  lectures  and  tests 
when  she  had  bidden  her  birthday  guests  "farewell." 

Genie  Steele,  '17. 
Student  Delegate  to  Vassar. 
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^>enior=3fimior  Defcate 

Inter-class  debates  are  now  established  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Executive  Committee  of  Current  Events 
drew  up  plans  for  a  series  of  three  debates  to  be  held  through- 
out the  year,  and  these  plans  were  accepted  and  adopted  by 
the  students.  The  first  of  the  debates,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Current  Events  Club,  was  held  on  Monday 
night,  November  29th.  The  subject  of  debate  was :  "Re- 
solved, That  President  Wilson's  Mexican  Policy  is  Wise." 
The  Senior  Class,  represented  by  Margaret  Banister  and  Za- 
linda  Brown,  upheld  the  affirmative,  while  the  Junior  Class, 
represented  by  Helen  Bull  and  Genie  Steele,  took  the  nega- 
tive side.  All  of  the  debaters  presented  their  arguments  in 
good,  clear  and  logical  speeches.  During  the  time  in  which 
the  judges,  Miss  Sparrow,  Mr.  Dew,  and  Mr.  Coode,  were 
conferring,  the  excitement  was  intense.  When  the  judges 
handed  in  their  report  to  the  Chairman  of  Current  Events, 
it  was  found  that  they  had  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative.  Then  Rebecca  Stout  sprang  up  immediately 
and  led  a  rousing  cheer,  first  for  the  winning  team  and  then 
for  its  opponents.  The  next  debate  will  take  place  after 
Christmas  between  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
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^Founder's  Dap 

The  customary  Founder's  Day  exercises,  held  on  Novem- 
ber 19th,  were  of  unusual  interest  this  year.  After  the  Aca- 
demic Procession  had  filed  in,  headed  by  the  Seniors  in  their 
new  dignity  of  cap  and  gown,  Dr.  Henry  Poteat,  President  of 
Furman  University,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Mary  K.  Bene- 
dict, and  delivered  an  unforgettable  address.  The  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  exercises  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Man- 
son's  talk.  He  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken 
ideas  which  had  grown  up  concerning  the  exact  purpose  of  the 
college,  as  set  forth  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Sweet  Briar,  he  wished  to  correct  such  mistaken  impres- 
sions by  reading  certain  extracts  of  the  original  will.  In 
spite  of  the  legal  terms,  which  are  rather  confusing  to  the 
uninitiated,  the  spirit  of  the  will  and  its  writer  were  clearly 
felt.  Mrs.  Williams  must  indeed  have  been  a  remarkable 
woman,  and  it  behooves  us  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  her 
generosity  to  keep  her  memory  always  green. 

Mrs.  McCall,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Williams,  has  very  kindly 
furnished  us  with  some  interesting  personal  facts  about  her. 
We  quote  from  Mrs.  McCall's  letter:  "Mrs.  Williams  re- 
ceived part  of  her  education  at  a  convent  in  Virginia,  I  don't 
know  just  where.  I  remember  her  telling  me  that  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Mosby,  who  owned  Mount  St.  Angelo,  left  her  place  to 
the  sisters  of  the  convent  where  both  the  sisters  went  to  school. 
The  convent  was  not  endowed,  however,  and  the  gift  could  not 
be  accepted.  Both  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  sister  finished 
their  education  in  Europe.  She  studied  the  harp  there,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  she  played  it  most  beautifully,  but  after 
Daisie's  death  she  never  touched  it.  She  was  a  very  fine 
French  scholar,  a  cultured,  refined  and  dignified  woman.     Of 
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course  the  last  years  of  her  life,  after  Daisie's  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' death,  were  very  sad,  and  her  ambition  was  to  save  all 
her  money,  spending  very  little  on  herself,  even  for  comforts, 
in  order  to  leave  this  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of 
her  dear  daughter.  I  remember  one  remark  of  hers,  that 
there  were  two  things  which  she  could  do  well,  play  the  harp, 
and  write  a  French  composition." 
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Calendar 

October  25 — Varsity  Basket-Bali  Team  defeats  the  Acad- 
emy 16-4. 

October  30 — The  New  Girls  entertained  the  Old  with  a 
very  interesting  and  attractive  "Evening  in  a  Cabaret." 

November  1 — The  Freshmen  surprise  themselves  and  all  by 
winning  their  first  game  in  basket-ball.  The  score  was 
9-8. 

November  6 — About  thirty  girls  go  to  Charlottesville  to  see 
Virginia  defeat  Vanderbilt. 

November  10 — A  sign  appears  on  Faculty  Bulletin  Board, 
"All  of  English  I  please  bring  Candy  to  class  on 
Friday." 

November  11 — The  Academy  dance  was  such  a  very  great 
success  that  we  could  scarcely  wait  a  whole  week  for  ours. 

November  19 — The  Seniors  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Caps  and  Gowns.  Big  entertainment  act  during  Foun- 
der's Day  exercises. 

Founder's  Day  dance  at  nine  o'clock.  Where  did  the 
men  all  come  from  ? 

November  20 — Seniors  present  their  first  play,  "A  Single 
Man." 

November  25 — Thanksgiving  and  all  its  food  arrives ! 

Twenty-five  people  enjoyed  Mr.  Martindale's  hunt  in 
the  morning. 

The  Sophomores  present  "Prunella"  in  the  afternoon. 

All  enjoyed  the  Thanksgiving  Bonfire  Party  at  the 
Walkers' — even  more  than  ever  before  if  possible. 
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November  27 — Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Thompson  give  a 
musicale. 

December  1 — Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bazaar. 

December  4 — Mile.  Duf  au  entertained  us  with  a  very  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  program  of  vocal  music. 

December  7 — Rev.  Dr.  Gardner  gives  the  first  of  his  series 
of  most  helpful  talks  in  chapel.  The  series  ended  Sun- 
day when  Dr.  Gardner  left  us  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Germantown,  Pa. 

December  11 — Sweet  Briar  Orchestra,  with  Mr.  Winston 
Wilkinson  as  soloist,  gave  its  annual  concert, 

December  12 — The  College  Choir  sings  the  Christmas  Carol 
Service. 

December  13 — "Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  presented  for  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

The  Faculty  gives  a  very  attractive  bazaar  after  the 
play. 

December  15 — The  children  at  Sweet  Briar  enjoyed  their 
annual  Christmas  tree  in  the  chapel. 

December  17 — Some  of  us  are  surprised,  and  all  of  us  are 
made  to  feel  very  Christmassy,  by  the  early  morning 
carols. 

jSTo  need  for  further  comment  on  this  date. 
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^fjakespeare 

Others  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask — thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge.     For  the  loftiest  hill, 

Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 

Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 

To  the  foiled  searching  of  mortality; 

And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sumbeams  know, 
Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  self-honor'd,  self-secure, 

Didst  tread  on  earth  unguessed  at.     Better  so ! 
All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow, 

Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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Cfre  ^ijakespeare  Cercentenarp  Celebration 

EASTEE  Sunday  this  year  will  have  for  all  England  a 
double  significance.  Since  Easter  falls  on  Sunday, 
April  23rd,  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death,  England 
has  decided  to  observe  that  day  as  Shakespeare  Sunday. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey  have  arranged 
for  a  special  commemoration  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Abbey, 
and  special  sermons  will  be  preached  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  This  opens  the  tercentenary  celebration  in  honor 
of  the  world-renowned  master  of  the  drama.  On  Tuesday, 
May  2nd,  under  Royal  Patronage,  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
will  be  given,  the  profits  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Red  Cross  fund.  Wednesday,  May  3rd,  corresponding  in 
new  style  to  April  23rd,  old  style,  will  be  observed  as  Shake- 
speare Day,  and  it  is  proposed  that  schools  and  training  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  should  make  arrangements  for 
enabling  the  young  people  to  take  part  in  this  commemoration. 
Stratford-on-Avon  will  be  visited  on  Eriday,  May  5th,  where 
a  special  performance  will  be  given  at  the  Memorial  Theatre. 
England  is  not  alone  in  doing  homage  to  the  genius  of 
her  master  poet.  Since  Shakespeare's  genius  is  incapable  of 
being  limited  by  nationality,  language,  or  time,  so  this  cele- 
bration of  his  genius  three  hundred  years  after  his  death  is 
not  confined  to  England  alone.  The  general  interest  of  the 
body  of  American  citizens  in  Shakespeare  is  markedly  indi- 
cated by  the  action  of  the  ISFew  York  Times.  This  paper 
is  publishing  ten  Shakespeare  supplements  as  its  contribution 
to  the  national  celebration  of  the  anniversary.  All  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  country  are  planning  elaborate  and  in- 
dividual celebrations.     The  College  of  the  city  of  New  York 
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has  given  permission  to  the  chairman  of  the  Shakespeare 
celebration  committee  of  that  city  to  use  the  college  stadium 
for  the  presentation  of  Percy  MacKaye's  "Community 
Masque"  in  honor  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  to  college  students  is  the  part  taken  by 
the  educational  institutions  in  the  tercentenary  commemora- 
tion. Harvard  University  is  planning  a  unique  celebration. 
On  March  18th  "Henry  IV.,  part  two,  will  be  presented  by 
the  Harvard  Chapter  of  "Delta  Upsilon,"  in  the  Century- 
Theatre,  ]STew  York.  This  play  has  been  presented  in 
America  only  twice  before,  the  last  appearance  being  in 
~New  York  almost  a  century  ago.  This  performance  will  be 
repeated  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Smith  College,  and  Provi- 
dence in  the  last  named  place  under  the  auspices  of  Brown 
University. 

From  these  instances  we  may  see  how  all  English-speak- 
ing peoples  are  endeavoring  to  express,  though  perhaps  in-' 
adequately,  their  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  undying 
genius.  Thus  they  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  accumu- 
lated through  three  centuries,  and  honor  the  name  of  im- 
mortal Shakespeare. 
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Cfje  Romance  of  a  Vulgar  goung  ftOomatt 

OlST  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  early  spring  Hector  Os- 
good was  sauntering  through  the  park,  swinging  a 
light,  gold-headed  cane  which  he  considered  em- 
blematic of  his  profession.  Hector,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  self-confessedly  an  author.  His  own  confession  of  the 
fact  was,  however,  the  sole  indication  which  one  could  per- 
ceive that  he  had  a  calling  of  any  nature  whatsoever.  By 
his  unappreciative,  hard-working  friends  he  was  derisively 
referred  to  as  "Our  Leisure  Class." 

Hector,  however,  regarded  his  literary  career  as  a  serious 
mission  which  it  was  his  duty  to  fulfill.  He  realized  that  he 
must  see  life — suffer  and  triumph  over  suffering — before  he 
could  create  a  work  worthy  of  him.  He  could  stoop  to  noth- 
ing lower  than  the  best.  In  the  meantime,  while  awaiting 
the  experience  which  should  open  his  eyes  to  the  deeper 
realities  of  life,  he  strove  to  guard  himself  from  the  con- 
taminating influences  of  the  sordid,  money-loving  city  in 
which  he  lived.  As  he  walked  he  was  thinking  vague,  beau- 
tiful thoughts  about  nature  and  its  influence  on  those  who 
like  him  truly  understood  it.  He  entertained  in  his  mind  a 
deep  disdain  for  those  who  crowded  from  their  lives  all  the 
pleasure  which  a  love  of  nature  can  give.  Some,  he  thought 
savagely,  so  disregarded  natural  beauty  that  they  thought- 
lessly and  carelessly  destroyed  it.  The  girl,  for  example, 
who  was  swinging  along  in  front  of  him,  idly  whacking  the 
bushes  bordering  the  path  with  her  umbrella!  What  could 
she  know  about  the  subtle,  inexpressible  harmony  between 
nature  and  the  soul  of  man?  He  thought  of  the  "prim- 
rose by  the  river's  brim"  with  an  inward  thrill  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  he,  at  least,  could  understand  the  heart  of  a  poet. 
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The  girl  meanwhile  continued  to  beat  the  bushes  merci- 
lessly. Pier  tall,  lithe  figure  would  have  been  handsome  had 
her  suit  been  of  a  better  cut,  and  her  hat  less  pretentiously 
ornate.  To  Hector's  sensitive  tastes,  however,  she  was  typi- 
cal of  all  that  is  vulgar  and  unfeminine  in  the  modern 
woman.  He  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  wondering  about 
the  conditions  and  education  which  had  produced  such  an 
incomprehensible  being.  Quickening  his  pace  to  keep  her 
in  sight,  he  continued  his  rapid  analysis  of  the  young 
woman's  character.  She  was  probably  the  daughter  of  an 
ignorant,  hard-working  laborer,  whose  scanty  earnings  she 
spent  for  the  hideous  finery  in  which  she  decked  herself. 
Evidently  she  did  nothing  to  aid  her  struggling  father  and 
invalid  mother — Hector  hastily  added  the  mother — as  she 
appeared  quite  unoccupied  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
Hector  himself  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  business  to  know  that  many  offices  close  at  noon  on  Sat- 
urday. He  was  rapidly  evolving  an  excellent  subject  for  a 
story  when  the  girl  in  front  of  him  turned  abruptly  down  a 
side  path  and  disappeared  from  view. 

Hector  was  not  destined  that  evening  to  write  the  story 
of  the  Vulgar  Young  Woman.  On  his  way  to  his  study  he 
was  intercepted  by  his  father,  who  requested  a  few  moments' 
conversation.  Hector  was  led  into  his  father's  den,  mo- 
tioned into  a  chair  and  offered  a  cigar.  He  refused,  but 
the  older  man  selected  one  deliberately,  slowly  and  carefully 
lighted  it,  and  took  three  long,  luxurious  puffs. 

"Well,"  he  began,  "you  have  rather  successfully  accom- 
plished a  feat  which  many  young  men  would  have  found 
impossible." 

Hector  looked  up  wonderingly.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  praise  at  his  father's  hands,  and  he  half  suspected  that 
there  was  an  element  of  sarcasm  in  this  remark. 

"You  have  succeeded  in  idling  away  a  year  without  ac- 
quiring any  of  the  vices  which  usually  attend  inaction.     You 
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do  not  drink,  you  do  not  gamble,  yon  seldom  smoke.  What 
yon  do  with  yonr  time  has  always  mystified  me.  Neverthe- 
less we  will  let  that  pass.  The  present  question  is,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

As  Hector  did  not  answer,  Mr.  Osgood  rose  and  selected 
a  book  from  the  case.  "I  can  not  support  an  idler,"  he 
caustically  remarked.  "Unless  you  have  an  occupation — 
a  paying  occupation — by  the  end  of  the  week,  you  may  seek 
support  elsewhere.  You  might  marry  an  heiress,  of  course," 
he  concluded,  as  he  settled  himself  to  read. 

Hector,  hurt  and  resentful  at  his  father's  sarcasm  and 
failure  to  understand  him,  stumbled  out  of  the  room  and  up 
the  stairs.  All  thought  of  the  Vulgar  Young  Woman  had 
left  his  mind.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  gazing  at  the  floor  in  blank  despair.  Was  his 
fate  to  be  like  that  of  so  many  promising  young  men  ?  Was 
he  to  lose  his  high  ideals  and  noble  aspirations  in  the 
humdrum  round  of  office  work  ?  He  pictured  himself  as  an 
aged  millionaire,  satiated  with  worldly  goods,  and  only  retain- 
ing an  unsatisfied  yearning  for  what  might  have  been.  It 
did  not  occur  to  Hector  that  he  could  not  become  a  million- 
aire if  he  once  determined  on  it.  His  only  thought  was  that 
he  did  not  desire  millions  at  such  a  cost. 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Osgood  enveloped  himself  as 
usual  in  his  newspaper.  From  behind  the  folds  he  re- 
marked that  an  assistant  accountant  was  needed  in  the  loan 
department  of  his  company.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  en- 
tire family,  but  all  knew  for  whom  the  remark  was  intended. 

At  half  past  nine  Hector  applied  for  the  position,  and  his 
name  was  entered  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company.  Contrary 
to  his  expectation  he  found  that  his  entrance  into  the  office 
force  caused  no  furor  among  the  other  employees.  He  was 
received  without  question  as  an  equal,  or  even  subordinate, 
by  the  clerks  and  stenographers  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
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tact.  At  first  his  identity  was  unknown,  but  late  in  the  after- 
noon as  he  was  poring  over  a  large  ledger  which  was  to  him 
as  unintelligible  as  it  was  uninteresting,  he  heard  a  feminine 
voice  behind  him  saying,  "Yep,  son  of  the  old  man.  Not- 
much  on  the  rapid  calculations,  but  say,  aren't  those  the  nifty 
togs  he's  got  on  ?" 

Hector,  unconscious  that  he  was  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, glanced  around  and  found  himself  looking  into  the 
large  blue  eyes  of  the  Vulgar  Young  Woman.  Divested  of 
the  large  hat  and  ill-fitting  coat,  she  presented  a  startlingly 
attractive  appearance.  Her  shining  chestnut  hair  and  well- 
poised  head  gave  her  almost  an  air  of  distinction — so  thought 
Hector.  But  her  voice  and  grammar,  of  course,  put  her  be- 
yond the  pale. 

She  blushed  slightly  at  the  knowledge  that  her  remark  had 
been  overheard,  but  smiled  in  a  friendly  manner  and  ex- 
claimed: "Say,  I  didn't  mean  you  to  catch  my  person- 
alities. But  it's  not  every  day  that  the  president's  son  comes 
into  the  office  at  fifteen  per.  Workin'  from  the  bottom  up, 
I  guess  ?"  Then  noticing  Hector's  look  of  perplexity  she 
continued.  "I  'spose  we  ought  to  of  had  a  formal  introduc- 
tion, but  this  office  don't  harbor  any  of  the  four  hundred. 
My  name's  Sallie  Austin,  and  this  is  my  friend,  Miss 
Carlyle,"  indicating  her  companion.  Hector  stammered 
that  he  was  delighted  to  meet  them  both,  adding  the  super- 
fluous information  that  his  name  was  Osgood — Hector  Os- 
good. He  was  angry  that  this  breezy  young  woman  could 
so  readily  rob  him  of  his  customary  ease — angry  at  her  and 
at  himself.  But  she,  all  unconscious  of  his  discomfiture, 
rattled  on. 

"Seem  to  be  having  trouble  with  that  old  kill-joy,"  she 
continued,  noticing  the  open  ledger  and  the  heaps  of  scrap 
paper  beside  it.     "It  don't  come  easy  at  first,  but  once  you 
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get  the  hang  you  could  do  it  in  your  sleep.  Give  me  your 
pencil,  and  I'll  show  these  figures  where  to  step  down  and 
walk." 

So  saying,  she  appropriated  the  pencil  and  book  of  the 
astonished  Hector,  and  set  to  work  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  his  figuring.  Miss  Carlyle,  who  had  been  looking 
on  amusedly  during  the  preceding  conversation,  gave  her 
hair  a  caressing  pat  and  smiled  up  at  Hector. 

"You  mustn't  be  surprised  at  Sallie,"  she  said,  with  a 
touch  of  superiority,  "she  hasn't  had  much  education,  but 
she's  bright  and  kind-hearted,  and  no  end  of  help  to  anyone 
she  takes  a  fancy  to.  Better  keep  on  her  good  side,  'cause 
the  chief's  a  crank,  and  Sallie  can  give  you  tips  on  lots  of 
things  about  the  ofiice."  With  which  parting  advice  Miss 
Carlyle  betook  herself  to  her  department  on  another  floor. 

Hector,  who  had  remained  almost  speechless  during  his 
first  meeting  with  these  two  remarkable  young  ladies,  now 
looked  around  curiously  at  Sallie,  who  was  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  a  double-entry  ledger.  He  watched  her  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration,  disdain  and  anger.  That  a  young  girl 
in  her  position  should  assume  that  she  was  more  capable 
than  he  of  doing  a  simple  calculation  was  sufficiently  irrita- 
ting. But  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  she  had  brushed 
him  aside  and  taken  possession  of  his  work  was  almost  un- 
bearable. At  the  same  time  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  her 
intentions  appeared  to  be  good.  She  undoubtedly  meant 
to  do  him  a  kindness.  And  most  unwillingly  he  confessed  to 
himself  that  she  seemed  more  capable  than  he  of  coping  with 
the  problems  presented  by  the  large  book  before  her. 

For  a  few  moments  she  made  entries  in  a  small,  precise 
hand.     Then  looking  up,  she  smiled  broadly. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "it's  straight  sailing  once  you  get 
on  the  right  track.  Guess  it's  most  closing  time,  and  I've 
got  a  pile  of  letters  to  type.     So  long,  Mr.  Osgood.     Glad  to 
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of  met  you."  And  without  giving  Hector  time  to  thank  her 
she  was  off  to  another  part  of  the  large  office,  pounding 
busily  on  a  typewriter. 

That  evening  as  Hector  strolled  through  the  park  on  his 
way  home  his  thoughts  were  once  more  centered  on  the  Vul- 
gar Young  Woman.  He  no  longer  so  designated  her,  how- 
ever. He  now  knew  that  the  hard-working  father  and  in- 
valid mother  were  creatures  of  his  own  fertile  imagination. 
After  Sallie's  departure  he  had  questioned  Jim  Sherman,  a 
clerk  at  the  next  desk.  The  young  fellow  who  had  been 
friendly  in  the  morning,  sulkily  mumbled  something  about 
a  younger  brother  whom  she  was  educating.  He  added  also 
that  Sallie  was  too  good  for  any  young  swell  who  wanted 
to  take  up  with  her.  The  full  force  of  this  remark  did  not 
strike  the  well-meaning  Hector.  But  judging  from  the 
clerk's  manner  that  he  had  given  offense,  he  asked  no  more 
questions,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  work. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  Sallie  continued  to  assist 
Hector  in  the  constant  troubles  that  beset  him.  She  would 
run  over  to  his  desk  at  odd  moments,  set  straight  his  ac- 
counts, and  whisk  back  again  before  the  ever-watchful  man- 
ager could  remonstrate.  Her  attitude  towards  him  was  per- 
fectly frank  and  friendly,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  coquetry  in  her  manner.  Nevertheless,  several 
of  the  older  and  less  attractive  stenographers  raised  their 
eyebrows  and  gossiped  among  themselves  about  Sallie's  "go- 
ings on  with  that  stuck-up  swell."  But  Hector  was  uncon- 
scious, and  Sallie  quite  oblivious  to  their  remarks.  She 
liked  Hector  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  figures. 
She  was  an  ever-watchful  tutoress,  scolding  and  laughing  at 
him  for  his  absent-mindedness.  Whenever  she  caught  him 
dreaming  over  his  accounts  or  gazing  out  of  the  window 
with  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes  she  would  shake  him  roughly 
by  the  arm  and  tell  him  to  cut  the  day  dream  stuff  and  get 
to  work. 
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When  Sallie  departed  on  her  vacation  Hector  missed  her 
more  than  he  would  have  believed  possible.  His  impa- 
tience for  her  return  was  aggravated  by  the  difficulties  into 
which  he  fell  in  his  work.  The  chief  accountant  was  indeed 
quick  tempered,  and  had  the  young  man  been  the  son  of  a 
less  prominent  member  of  the  firm,  his  stay  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  brief. 

During  Sallie's  absence  Hector  received  several  brightly- 
colored  postals,  of  most  unartistic  design,  on  which  were  scrib- 
bled such  greetings  as,  "Howdy,  I've  hit  one  soft,  downy 
nest  all  right.  [Nothing  for  me  and  the  kid  brother  to  do 
but  lay  under  the  trees  and  breathe  the  cool,  refreshing 
breezes.     How's  life  at  the  office  treating  you  ?" 

To  which  he  responded  that  life  at  the  office  looked  very 
dull  since  her  departure.  Not  that  he,  for  a  moment,  con- 
sidered himself  in  love  with  her.  That  a  girl  of  her  type 
could  seriously  interest  him  was  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities. Nevertheless,  he  missed  her  bright,  kindly  face, 
not  to  mention  her  clear  insight  into  mathematical  problems. 

When  the  train  drew  in  which  brought  Miss  Sallie  Austin 
back  to  the  hot,  noisy  city,  Hector  was  waiting  at  the  gates, 
searching  the  crowd  eagerly  for  a  familiar  straw  hat  cov- 
ered with  brilliant  crimson  roses — the  very  hat  at  which  he 
had  inwardly  shuddered  so  many  months  before.  The  roses 
were  now  faded,  and  the  straw  had  lost  its  freshness,  but 
the  face  beneath  its  shadow  was  rosy  and  dimpling,  and  the 
eyes  bright  with  happiness  at  the  sight  of  his  tall  figure. 
Jim  Sherman,  who  was  also  there  to  meet  her,  she  totally 
ignored.  Hector  felt  his  hand  gripped  in  a  firm  clasp,  and 
Sallie  was  gazing  up  at  him  eagerly. 

"Gee,  it's  great  to  see  you  again,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  left 
the  kid  in  the  country  for  another  week.  It's  done  him  no 
end  of  good,  and  I'm  a  regular  Rockefeller  since  I  got  a 
raise.     Oh,  say,"  she  demurred  as  he  led  her  to  his  car  which 
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was  waiting  by  the  curb,  "you're  not  going  to  take  me  borne 
in  your  auto  ?  I  can  take  the  street  car  just  as  well,  and 
it  puts  me  off  real  near  my  boarding  house." 

But  he  bad  taken  possession  of  her  battered  suit  case,  and 
was  helping  her  into  the  car  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances. 

He  made  the  ride  home  through  the  hot,  dusty  streets 
longer  than  necessary,  as  she  appeared  to  enjoy  it  so 
thoroughly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  any  one  take  such 
keen  delight  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  ordinary  method 
of  transportation. 

Thereafter  it  became  a  frequent  occurrence  for  Hector  to 
take  Sallie  for  a  spin  after  office  hours.  He  bad  never 
been  accustomed  to  considering  the  pleasure  of  others,  so 
enthralled  had  he  been  in  his  own  development.  Sallie, 
however,  was  different.  Her  admiration  for  him  was  so 
frank,  her  manner  so  free  from  artificiality,  that  he  felt  a 
keen  pleasure  in  her  open  enjoyment  of  his  company.  And 
as  he  grew  to  know  her  better  he  discovered  beneath  the  un- 
polished exterior  a  quick,  intelligent  mind,  and  a  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature. 

Hector,  however,  never  thought  of  her  otherwise  than  as 
a  little  stenographer  whose  dreary  life  he  was  trying  to 
brighten.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  other  construc- 
tion could  be  put  upon  his  attentions,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
a  double  shock  to  him  to  overhear  a  conversation,  possibly 
intended  for  his  ears,  between  two  of  the  older  women  in  the 
office. 

"What  does  that  little  Austin  girl  think  she  is  going  to  get 
out  of  young  Osgood,  I'd  like  to  know?"  Miss  Sharpe  was 
questioning  her  intimate  friend,  Miss  O'Riley,  the  presi- 
dent's private  secretary. 

"I  suppose  maybe  she  thinks  he'll  marry  her — the  little 
idiot !  Young  fellows  like  that  think  it's  fun  to  get  work- 
ing girls  in  love  with  them,  and  then,  pouf !  off  they  go  and 
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marry  some  rich  girl  they'se  been  engaged  to  all  the  time. 
I  know  that  sort."  She  nodded  sagely  as  if  to  imply  that 
she,  too,  had  received  attentions  from  handsome  young  men 
of  Hector's  type. 

Dazed  by  the  revelation,  Hector  left  the  office  hurriedly, 
forgetting  that  he  had  promised  Sallie  a  ride.  All  his  sen- 
sibilities were  shocked  at  the  knowledge  that  what  he  had 
considered  chivalrous  kindness  was  in  reality  the  deepest  of 
wrongs.  His  all  too  ready  imagination  pictured  the  heart- 
broken Sallie  agonizing  in  the  deep  despair  of  unrequited 
love.  "No,"  he  resolved  desperately,  "it  shall  not  be." 
Even  at  the  price  of  his  own  happiness  he  would  spare  her. 
To-morrow — no,  to-night — he  would  go  and  lay  his  life,  a 
noble  sacrifice,  at  her  feet. 

Fixed  in  his  fervid  resolution,  he  turned  his  car  towards 
the  quiet  side  street  in  which  she  lived.  As  he  spun  on 
through  the  darkness  he  pictured  the  scene  of  the  announce- 
ment of  his  engagement  at  home.  His  father's  cold  scorn, 
his  mother's  hurt,  unhappy  eyes,  and  the  wondering  in- 
credulity of  his  two  sisters.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  turn 
back.  Whatever  the  cost  to  himself  he  would  spare  the  un- 
fortunate Sallie. 

As  he  slowed  down  at  the  boarding  house,  he  looked  up  at 
the  window  which  she  had  pointed  out  as  her  own.  There 
was  no  light  in  it,  so  she  must  he  in  the  parlor,  perhaps 
waiting  in  the  hope  that  he  would  come.  He  ran  up  the 
steps,  and  pulled  the  old-fashioned  bell  vigorously.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  large  and  impressive  landlady  who 
effectively  blocked  the  way.  Upon  inquiring  for  Miss  Aus- 
tin he  was  informed  that  "the  young  loidy  was  at  prisint  en- 
gaged in  the  sittin'-room,  and  that  she,  for  one,  wasn't  goin' 
to  let  them  young  things  be  dishturbed." 
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Here  Sallie's  face  appeared  between  the  portieres,  and,  on 
seeing  Hector,  she  told  the  formidable  Mrs.  Higgins  that 
she  expressly  desired  to  see  Mr.  Osgood  that  evening. 

The  portly  figure  withdrew,  and  Sallie  beckoned  Hector 
into  the  parlor.  There  on  a  divan  sat  Jim  Sherman,  the 
young  clerk  who  occupied  the  desk  next  his  own  at  the  office. 
The  young  fellow's  face  was  beaming  with  happiness,  and 
Hector,  turning  to  Sallie,  saw  that  she  was  blushing  and 
smiling. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Osgood,"  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  "we're  so 
glad  you'se  come.     Jim — that  is  I — we — " 

"Sallie  has  promised  to  become  my  wife,"  declared  Jim 
proudly. 

Hector,  as  in  a  dream,  offered  his  congratulations  to  the 
radiant  couple,  and  hastened  to  depart.  Jim  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  where  the  two  men  shook  hands  cordially. 

"I  didn't  used  to  like  you  much,"  Jim  confessed  frankly, 
"but  Sallie  says  she  just  went  with  you  because  she  was  sore 
with  me.  We  had  a  fuss  last  spring  just  before  you  came 
into  the  office." 

"So  that  was  why  she  was  whacking  the  bushes,"  thought 
Hector. 

"Gee,  but  women  are  foxy,"  exclaimed  the  enamored 
Jim. 

And  as  he  descended  the  steps,  Hector  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are. 

Louise  Bexnett,  '16. 
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C&e  ftHfrite  ComraOe 


In  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  dying, 
Where  the  bodies  of  slain  are  lying, 
Men  tormented  by  thirst  are  crying, 
And  there's  nobody  there  to  hear. 

After  the  roar  of  the  shells, 
Voices  like  Dante  tells 
In  the  descending  round  of  Hells, 
Rise  as  the  night  comes  on. 

But  through  the  darkness,  light! 
And  into  the  horrors  of  night 
On  the  wings  of  one  word,  "Right," 
A  figure  in  radiance  comes. 

The  dying  are  soothed  and  hushed, 
The  fever  loses  its  flush. 
"Patriots  and  comrades,  for  such 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  awaits." 

Their  pains  are  healed  till  day 
Drives  the  shadows  of  night  away, 
And  then  He  leaves.     Oh,  pray ! 
For  'twas  the  White  Comrade  Himself. 

G.  Steele,  '17. 
II 

"Mother  of  Christ !     A  drop,  a  little  drop, 

Of  water  just  to  wet  my  parching  lips." 
The  vultures  whirl  and  wheel  and  never  stop 

Their  deathly  dance  above  the  battlefield. 
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"Ma  mie — sweetheart — I  thirst !     Can'st  thou  not  bring 

A  cooling  cup  of  water  ?     Water — ah ! 
Ma  mie  I"     A  mocking  breeze  of  early  spring 

Carries  the  cry  far  o'er  the  battlefield. 

A  clutching  hand  up-flung  in  agony, 

A  cry  distinct  above  the  murmur  low 
Of  wounded;  on  a  sudden,  radiancy 

Spreads  o'er  the  spot — the  Comrade  is  at  hand! 

"Water!     Oh,  Christ" — the  white  shape  gives  relief; 

With  loving  hand  he  aids  the  wounded  man, 
Then  with  a  smile  tender  beyond  belief, 

He  passes  on — the  soldiers'  "White  Comrade." 

E.  Howisosr,  '16. 
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Cfje  OEtjerlasting  ®ame 

||  £""A  AY,  man,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?    Ye  gods,  what 

JS     a  fix  I'm  in!" 

The  speaker  was  a  lanky  youth  just  passing 
through  the  rah-rah  stage  of  his  young  animal  life,  and 
"that"  was  a  sweet-scented,  faintly-tinted  envelope  with 
"Mr.  Willis  Bemon"  scrawled  across  the  front. 

"  'My  dear  old  Billy-boy.'  Humph !  Will  you  answer 
me  an  honest,  straightforward  question,  young  man?" 

"Yes,  what  is  it?" 

This  came  from  the  youth  who  was  preoccupied  in 
tumbling  his  hair,  running  his  finger  around  his  collar,  and 
otherwise  demonstrating  deep  thought. 

"How  many  girls  are  you  'Billy-boy'  to?  You  must  be 
a  devil  with  the  women,  and  no  mistake.  Now  that  pink- 
ish looking  note — only  six  folders,  by  the  way — you  got 
yesterday.  It  seemeth  me  I  saw  words  to  this  effect  scratch- 
ing across  the  page  of  that  letter." 

"Yes,  that's  what  makes  it  such  a  darn  mess.  Look  here, 
Howard,  you  know  I  asked  Lenore  to  that  hop  Tuesday 
night — asked  her  a  week  ago,  and  she  couldn't  come.  Well, 
of  course,  I  thought  she  meant  it,  and  so  I  asked  Agnes 
right  away,  and  she  accepted  at  once.  That  pinkish  look- 
ing note  yesterday  was  from  her,  saying  what  train  she 
would  come  over  on.  Now,  that  letter  you  haven't  read 
any  further  than  the  fool  beginning  is  from  Lenore,  saying 
that  she  found  out  suddenly  that  she  could  come.  Like  any 
gentleman  I  wrote  her  that  as  long  as  she  couldn't  come  I 
would  stag  it,  and  she  iook  me  at  my  word.  There  you  have 
the  whole  darn  thing,"  exploded  Willis,  throwing  out  his 
arms  with  a  despairing  gesture. 
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"You  mean  you  wrote  Lenore  about  stagging  after  you  in- 
vited Agnes?"  asked  Howard  with  a  grin.  "You  poor  old 
soft-talker,--  you.  I  hope  this  will  teach  you  a  lesson  about 
fooling  with  girls.  As  I  have  often  told  you  they  are  all 
just  like—" 

"Shut  up !  I  don't  want  any  lecture  from  you  on  how  to 
handle  girls.  I  guess  I  know  a  few  things  about  them  my- 
self." 

The  lordly  air  with  which  Willis  started  his  speech 
changed  as  suddenly  as  when  a  balloon  is  pricked  and  all 
the  air  escapes.  His  head  fell  forward  in  his  hands,  and 
he  looked  broken  and  crushed. 

"Go  on  and  talk  all  you  want  to,  but  for  heaven's  sake  get 
me  out  of  this  pickle.  Look  here,"  brightening  as  an  idea 
came  to  him,  "why  can't  I  duck  and  you  meet  them  and 
break  the  news  gently,  but  firmly,  that  a  horse  kicked  me,  or 
I  fell  out  the  window,  or  the  train  ran  over  me,  or — or  any- 
thing you  want  to.  You  know  that's  the  very  thing,  old 
sport.  Their  trains  get  here  at  different  times,  and  you 
could  meet  them  O.  K." 

Willis  felt  so  elated  at  the  brilliant  thought  that  could 
relieve  him  of  his  difficulty  that  he  got  up  and  cut  a  few 
fancy  steps.  But  his  joy  departed  at  the  next  words  of  his 
friend,  and  his  former  dejection  returned  tenfold. 

"Even  if  you  don't  meet  them  they  will  have  to  get  off 
the  trains  and  stay  here.  You  can't  expect  me  to  tell  them 
that  they  must  get  right  back  on  the  train  and  go  home. 
They  will  have  to  stay  for  the  hop,  because  if  you  couldn't 
go  you  would  have  begged  some  poor  devil  with  your  dying 
breath  to  be  your  girl's  partner.  Made  your  last  request, 
as  it  were.  Or  for  that  matter,  you  can't  die  without  the 
whole  place  knowing  the  cause  of  your  death.  It  would 
throw  a  gloom  over  the  party,  and,  in  fact,  out  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  our  beloved  fellow-student  we  wouldn't  have 
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the  hop  at  all.  Oh,  no,  old  man,  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  objections  to  your  death  for  a  cause  like  this." 

"It's  up  to  you  then  to  find  an  idea  somewhere.  You  sit 
all  over  my  suggestions,  let's  see  you  get  a  better  one.  I 
might  bribe  Tony  Caruso  down  town  to  kidnap  one  of  them 
as  she  steps  off  the  train  or       .     .     ." 

"Or  slip  him  a  five  to  wreck  the  train  before  it  gets  here. 
Say,  that's  a  fine  idea,  you  know.  Hah,  just  leave  it  to 
your  uncle,  and  he  will  fix  it  up.  I  have  the  whole  plan 
worked  out  already.  When  the  train  is  wrecked  I'll  be 
Johnny-on-the-spot  to  rescue  the  fair  maiden  in  distress,  and 
I'll  get  Mrs.  Hust  to  chaperon  us,  because     .     .     ." 

"  'Chaperon !'  Man,  man,  you've  hit  it  now.  Why  didn't 
we  think  of  it  before  ?  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  ?  'Chaper- 
on' is  good.  Just  watch  your  fayther  fix  it  up,"  ex- 
claimed Willis,  again  emerging  from  his  depths  of  despair 
to  the  heights  of  jubilant  elation. 

"You  know  Lenore  is  great  on  having  a  chaperon  stick 
around  all  the  time,  so  she'll  be  simple.  I  expect  it  will  be 
harder  with  Agnes,  but  she'll  do  just  what  I  say,  and  I  will 
trust  to  getting  out  with  her.  My  plan  is  this — take  them 
to  separate  boarding  houses,  and  not  let  them  meet  until 
the  dance  starts.  Then  introduce  them  to  each  other  as  the 
chaperon.  Oh,  it's  very  simple  when  you  have  a  mind  like 
I  have  to  depend  on.  I  have  often  wondered  how  they 
would  like  each  other  if  they  met.     Now  I'll  find  out." 

This  plan  in  general  was  met  with  approval  by  Willis' 
friend,  and  the  two  proceeded  to  perfect  the  details.  Howard 
had  a  few  suggestions  to  make,  and  some  other  boys  had  to  be 
called  in  to  be  let  into  the  ruse  and  receive  instructions. 
Between  that  time  and  Tuesday  morning  the  word  went 
around  what  was  up,  and  with  the  clannishness  of  their  sex, 
unlike  women,  the  boys  all  swore  to  stand  by  Willis. 
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Agnes  was  the  first  to  arrive,  her  train  being  due  at  ten- 
thirty  Tuesday  morning.  Willis  was  at  the  station  at  ten- 
fifteen,  and  spent  the  intervening  time  between  the  schedule 
board  and  the  ticket  office.  His  impatience  grew  as  the  train 
was  marked  first  "ten  minutes  late,"  then  "twenty  minutes 
late,"  but  at  last  the  suspense  was  ended  as  the  whistle  was 
heard  and  the  train  came  into  sight.  It  drew  up  at  the  sta- 
tion and  stopped,  and  the  passengers,  few  in  number, 
alighted.  Willis  caught  a  glimpse  of  Agnes  behind  a  big 
fat  man,  who  blocked  the  steps,  and  his  heart  gave  an  extra 
thump  at  the  thought  of  greeting  this  little  red-headed,  fasci- 
nating girl,  for  in  spite  of  Howard's  scoffs,  Willis  was  per- 
fectly sincere  with  every  new  flame.  The  next  instant,  how- 
ever, the  remembrance  of  his  dilemma,  and  the  passenger 
the  afternoon  train  would  bring,  caused  his  delight  to  give 
way  to  something  very  like  panic. 

By  this  time  Agnes  was  descending  the  car  steps,  and  gaz- 
ing anxiously  into  the  small  crowd  af  college  boys  which  was 
present  to  meet  guests  or  see  others  meet  their  guests.  As 
soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  Willis  she  smiled,  and  nodded 
a  bright  greeting  to  him.  He  stepped  forward,  took  her  hand 
and  gazed  into  her  eyes  with  a  look  in  which  welcome,  fun, 
and  what  stood  for  love  was  strangely  mingled.  That  look 
of  Willis'  with  an  appealing  smile  was  known  to  melt  the 
heart  of  any  lady  who  came  under  its  influence,  and  Agnes 
was  no  exception.  A  warm  feeling  rushed  over  her  as  she 
realized  that  that  look  was  for  her,  and  by  coming  to  this 
dance  she  had  brought  happiness  to  Willis.  She  made  up 
her  mind  in  that  minute  of  greeting  that  she  would  rush 
Willis  to-night,  and  show  him  that  he  needn't  despair.  She 
had  been  a  trifle  too  indifferent  at  their  last  parting,  but  she 
would  make  up  for  it  to-night.  As  for  Willis,  he  forgot  that 
soon  his  troubles  would  begin,  and  he  would  have  to  act  a 
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lie  to  this  girl.  He  thought  only  of  the  present — and  the 
present  with  Agnes  in  the  center  of  the  picture  was  very 
pleasant. 

The  pair  of  them  went  up  to  the  house  in  which  Willis 
had  arranged  to  have  Agnes  entertained,  and  then  followed 
a  morning  of  delightful  sight-seeing  around  the  campus,  for 
this  was  Agnes'  first  visit  to  the  college.  All  the  time  under 
the  commonplace  remarks  of  Willis,  and  the  equally  com- 
monplace questions,  there  was  a  feeling  of  "wait  till  to- 
night when  the  music  warms  our  blood  and  some  palm- 
sheltered  nook  invites."  At  twelve-thirty  they  returned  to 
the  house,  and  Willis  took  the  first  step  in  his  comedy  as 
he  had  planned  it  with  Howard's  help. 

"Agnes,  I  must  leave  you  now  until  to-night." 

"To-night !  Why,  won't  I  see  you  again  before  to-night  ?" 
Agnes  asked,  drawing  back. 

"No.  I  am  in  the  depths  of  gloom,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
You  know  I  simply  couldn't  keep  you  all  to  myself,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  want  to,"  Willis  lowered  his  voice  and  took 
a  step  nearer.  "You  know  what  I  want  to  do.  But  it  would 
be  worth  my  life  not  to  give  some  of  the  other  fellows  a  chance 
to  see  you.  Remember  that  boy  you  met  in  front  of  the 
library?  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  want  you  to  like  him 
for  my  sake.  He  is  coming  up  here  this  afternoon,  and 
maybe  some  more  with  him.  Besides,  I  can't  come,  because 
I  am  on  the  dance  committee,  and  my  presence  is  deemed 
necessary  by  the  chairman.  He  is  a  tyrant,  but  you  see  how 
it  is,  don't  you  ?" 

It  was  surprising  how  easily  the  lies  slipped  out,  once  a 
start  was  made.  He  had  never  before  realized  how  easy  it 
was.  Of  course  he  hadn't  been  a  Sunday  School  angel  all 
his  life,  but  he  had  never  attempted  anything  as  big  as  this 
before. 

Agnes  "saw  how  it  was,"  and  let  him  go  after  telling  him 
she  would  be  on  time  that  night,  and  not  keep  him  waiting. 
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He  went  back  to  his  room  and  reported  his  success  to  Howard, 
who  was  waiting  to  hear.  Since  Lenore' s  train  was  due  at 
three  o'clock  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  lunch  and  arrange 
the  last  details  before  going  to  meet  her.  His  last  word  to 
Howard  before  leaving  was  a  caution  not  to  bring  Agnes 
anywhere  near  the  station  or  where  he  and  Lenore  might  be. 

Unlike  his  experience  of  the  morning,  Willis  had  only  a 
few  minutes  to  wait  for  the  train.  The  same  smile  and 
heart-breaking  look  greeted  Lenore  as  that  tall,  royal-looking 
young  lady  descended  the  steps  of  the  train  and  came  toward 
him.  Evidently  Willis  had  not  settled  his  ideal  type  of 
beauty,  or  he  was  liberal  enough  to  appreciate  all  varieties, 
because  this  partner  for  the  night  was  the  opposite  entirely 
of  the  morning's  arrival.  Her  manner  was  graciousness 
itself  toward  Willis — the  manner  of  a  princess  royal  to- 
ward a  favored  courtier — and  Willis  had  the  attitude  of  an 
adoring,  but  humble  slave.  One  could  hardly  imagine  this 
aloof  creature  addressing  her  slave  as  "My  dear  old  Billy- 
boy," but  Willis  might  have  told  a  few  tales  out  of  school  had 
he  been  so  inclined. 

Willis  bade  the  driver  go  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
campus.  He  took  his  seat  beside  Lenore,  and  touched  her 
gloved  hand  as  it  lay  on  her  lap.  She  turned  to  him  and 
gave  a  dreamy  promise  with  her  deep  gray  eyes.  They 
seemed  to  say  that  until  to-night  Willis  must  wait  the  favor 
of  the  princess.  When  they  reached  the  house  Willis  made 
the  necessary  introductions,  and  told  Lenore  he  would  wait 
to  take  her  driving.  As  she  came  down  stairs,  ready  to  go, 
the  buggy  with  the  town's  finest  looking  horses  drew  up  to 
the  gate  as  Willis  had  previously  ordered.  They  got  in,  and 
Willis  took  the  lines  to  start  off  with  a  great  flourish. 

Only  one  incident  intruded  to  mar  the  perfect  joy  of  the 
afternoon.  Willis  avoided  the  well-frequented  parts  of  the 
little  town,  and  by  round-about  roads  tried  to  strike  a  beauti- 
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ful  drive  of  which  he  had  had  some  previous  knowledge. 
Just  before  passing  the  line  where  all  danger  of  encounter- 
ing Agnes  and  Howard  would  be  over,  as  he  Avas  deep  in  con- 
versation with  Lenore,  she  suddenly  interrupted  him  to  say: 

"Who  is  that  man  over  there  with  the  red-headed  girl  ? 
I'm  sure  I  have  seen  him  before." 

"Red-headed  girl"  brought  Willis  to  himself,  and  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth  he  turned  to  the  direction  in  which  Le- 
nore was  looking.  His  worst  fears  were  realized.  It  was 
Agnes  and  Howard  intensely  absorbed  in  each  other  while 
slowly  sauntering  down  the  street.  They  evidently  hadn't 
seen  him  yet,  and,  as  soon  as  this  became  apparent,  with  a 
sudden  jerk  on  the  left  line  he  turned  a  convenient  corner  on 
two  wheels.  Lenore  gave  a  little  scream,  and  clutched  him 
wildly  to  save  herself  from  going  out  over  the  side;  and  in 
the  subsequent  calming  and  rather  inadequate  explanation  of 
his  driving,  Willis  forgot  to  answer  the  question,  and  Le- 
nore forgot  to  ask  it  again. 

No  further  accident  occurred,  and  in  the  late  afternoon 
the  couple  came  driving  back  with  a  happy  glow  in  Lenore's 
eyes,  and  a  higher  tilt  to  Willis'  chin.  He  was  very  careful 
this  time  to  stay  where  there  was  no  danger  of  being  seen, 
and  at  last  drove  up  to  Lenore's  house.  He  helped  her  out 
and  went  up  on  the  porch  with  her.  For  a  minute  they  stood 
talking  of  the  dance,  and  then,  very  casually,  Willis  said : 

"By  the  way,  Lenore,  to-night  there  will  be  a  chaperon 
with  us.  I  am  very  sorry,  and  you  know  how  I  hate  them — 
always  tagging  around — but  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
one  as  long  as  you  don't  know  any  women  here.  I  realize 
and  appreciate  your  views  that  I  have  heard  you  express  so 
many  times." 

"How  very  thoughtful  you  are,  Willis.  Of  course  I  shall 
love  to  have  a  chaperon,  not  that  I  don't  think  the  world  and 
all  of  you,  but  it  is  much  better  not  to  go  alone." 
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Willis  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  Lenore,  taking  for  resig- 
nation to  the  unpleasantness  of  having  a  third  person,  tried 
to  smile  away.  But  that  sigh  was  not  one  of  resignation,  but 
of  heart-felt  relief.  He  soon  took  his  leave,  after  telling 
Lenore  he  would  call  about  nine  for  her,  and  hurried  to  his 
room  to  tell  of  continued  success  in  his  plans. 

In  spite  of  Lenore's  approval  of  the  chaperon  plan,  her 
thoughts  were  more  like,  "Of  course  Billy-boy  is  considering 
me  only,  but  I  had  so  counted  on  having  him  to  myself.  I 
wish  he  had  never  heard  me  express  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  is  so  anxious  to  do  everything  to  please  me.  If 
only     .     .     ." 

In  order  to  fulfil  his  nine  o'clock  date  with  Lenore,  Willis 
had  to  go  for  Agnes  rather  early.  He  had  never  known  her 
to  be  dressed  on  time,  and  was  rather  surprised  when  she 
came  in  ten  minutes  after  he  came. 

"Come  out  on  the  porch,  Agnes  dear,  I  have  something  to 
tell  you."  Willis  had  risen  as  she  entered,  and  now  took 
her  arm  to  lead  her  out. 

"Yes,  Billy-boy,"  she  breathed  softly,  and  very,  very  trust- 
fully as  she  went  with  him  out  into  the  dark  porch. 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very  angry  with  me,  but  what  1 
am  going  to  tell  you  was  forced  on  me,  and  is  my  duty  be- 
sides. As  a  man  of  honor  I  feel  it  my  duty."  When  he 
said  this  Willis  straightened  up  and  looked  down  at  Agnes' 
face  close  to  his  shoulder. 

"You  remember  I  told  you  that  I  am  on  the  committee,  and 
to-night  one  of  the  chaperons  was  wished  on  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, then  seeing  a  blank  look  come  over  the  upturned 
face,  he  hastened  to  explain  further. 

"I  mean  that  we  have  to  take  this  lady  with  us,  and  I  have 
to  be  especially  nice  to  her,  because  for  some  reason  she  must 
be  made  to  have  a  good  time.  We  want  something  mighty 
bad — new  library — or  something,  and  you  know — make  her 
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have  a  good  time  and  like  us."     He  was  beginning  to  stumble, 
but  caught  at  the  straw  that  Agnes  held  out. 

"Oh,  you  mean  her  husband  has  money,  and     .     .     ." 

"Yes,  yes,  and  you  know  he's  a  frat  brother,  and  I — that 
is — he  .  .  ."  He  was  rapidly  learning  the  art  of  easy 
lying,  but,  confound  it,  she  had  given  him  the  idea. 

"I  see,  you  are  a  frat  brother  of  her  husband,  and  that  is 
why  the  committee  made  you  promise  to  be  nice  to  her. 
Why,  of  course,  Billy-boy,  it  is  your  duty,  and  as  much  as 
I  shall  hate  to  have  her,  I  suppose  we  must."  A  little  sigh 
accompanied  this  noble  speech  of  self-denial,  and  the  sigh  of 
resignation,  or  was  it  again  of  relief,  came  as  an  echo  from 
"Billy-boy." 

Once  in  the  carriage  "Billy-boy"  made  up  for  the  time 
lost  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  completely  succumbed  to  the 
charms  of  Agnes  when  they  stopped  at  Lenore's  door. 

"Just  a  minute,  dear.  This  is  where  she  lives,  and  I 
must  go  out  and  get  her.  Never  you  mind  about  now,  just 
wait  till  that  intermission." 

So  saying  Willis  opened  the  door  and  jumped  out.  He 
walked  rapidly  up  to  the  door,  and  rang  the  bell,  entering 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  white-capped  maid.  Le- 
nore  had  only  to  put  on  her  wraps,  and  then  was  ready. 

"The  chaperon  I  told  you  of  is  out  in  the  carriage,  Le- 
nore,  and  much  as  I  want  you  to  myself  I  must  be  halfway 
decent  to  her." 

"You  are  a  gentleman,  of  course,  Billy-boy,  and  I  re- 
spect you  as  such.  You  must  not  neglect  the  poor  old  dear. 
Old  people  like  to  be  noticed,  and  especially  by  such  a 
charming  young  man  as  yourself."  The  tone  implied  that 
she  would  allow  him  to  take  the  nice  old  lady  sitting  in  the 
corner  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  punch. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  carriage,  and  Willis 
opened  the  door.     Lenore  could  see  a  small,  huddled-up  per- 
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son  sitting  over  in  one  corner,  and  could  almost  see  her  foot- 
warmer  and  steamer-rug. 

"Mmz  Mmmmm,  I  want  to  present  Mmz  Mnmnnm," 
mumbled  poor  Willis  in  desperation,  for  strange  to  say,  he 
had  overlooked  the  necessity  of  actually  introducing  the 
two  girls.  Both  murmured  something,  and  Lenore  was 
helped  in  to  take  her  place  by  Agnes.  Willis  sat  facing 
them,  and  shivered  every  time  a  word  was  spoken.  By  the 
time  they  rolled  up  to  the  front  of  the  building  where  the 
dance  would  take  place,  the  atmosphere  was  rather  heavy. 
Hardly  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  girl,  and  Willis 
was  too  afraid  to  venture  more  than  a  few  commonplace 
remarks. 

In  the  blaze  of  light  from  the  building  Willis  helped  out 
first  Lenore  and  then  Agnes.  It  was  the  first  opportunity 
for  a  close  inspection,  but  veils,  furs,  and  enveloping  wraps 
were  good  disguises.  The  evil  moment  was  put  off. 
Through  the  crowd  of  men  at  the  entrance  they  pushed  to 
the  door  of  the  ladies'  dressing-room.  Willis  left  them  here 
after  slightly  pressing  Agnes'  arm,  and  letting  his  hold  of 
Lenore's  linger  just  a  trifle  longer  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  two  girls  entered  a  roomfull  of  laughing,  chat- 
tering feminity,  where  gleaming  shoulders  were  being  given 
a  last  powdering,  and  escaped  curls  were  being  pinned  up 
with  "invisibles." 

Separated  by  the  crowd,  Agnes  went  to  one  side  of  the 
room  to  a  long  cheval  glass,  and  Lenore  walked  over  to  a 
dressing  table.  As  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  few  last 
touches  to  her  already  perfect  complexion  she  suddenly  re- 
membered the  old  lady  who  was  there  as  her  chaperon.  She 
turned  around  to  find  her,  but  looked  in  vain.  There  was 
no  old  lady  in  that  room  as  far  as  she  could  see  in  the  mass 
of  girls  before  her.     She  let  her  glance  rest  a  moment  on  a 
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pretty  red-haired  girl  who  was  vaguely  familiar,  but  re- 
membering that  she  knew  nobody  there,  let  it  pass  as  a 
trick  of  her  imagination. 

"She  must  have  already  gone  out  without  me.  I  suppose 
I  will  find  her  seated  with  the  other  chaperons.  She  is  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  chaperon.  Now  for  one  last  night  of 
bliss  with  Billy-boy.  Dear  man,  I  do  think  a  whole  lot  of 
you." 

These  thoughts  were  running  through  Lenore's  head  as 
she  gave  a  last  pat  to  her  hair,  and  glided  to  the  door.  The 
red-haired  girl  was  also  at  the  door  ready  to  venture  out 
into  the  sea  of  men  waiting  outside.  As  they  came  out  to- 
gether Willis  with  Howard  at  his  elbow  came  toward  them. 
Howard  spoke  to  the  red-haired  girl,  and  Willis  had  time  to 
say  hurriedly  to  Lenore: 

"This  is  our  dance,  but  I  must  fix  this  up  a  minute." 

Then  he  turned  to  Agnes  and  Howard: 

"Here  is  your  card,  and  you  have  this  dance  with  Howard. 
I  will  see  you  the  next  one,  and  don't  forget  the  twelfth." 

He  turned  back  to  the  waiting  Lenore,  and,  putting  his 
arm  around  her,  they  floated  out  on  the  floor.  Lenore  was 
thinking  and  wondering  about  the  red-haired  girl,  and  why 
Willis  had  to  "fix  it  up"  with  her,  but  she  was  a  super- 
perfect  dancer,  in  that  she  never  talked  while  she  danced. 
She  would  ask  Willis  about  her,  and  also  where  her  chaperon 
was.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  she  allowed  herself  to  for- 
get everything  around  her,  and  imagined  herself  floating 
away  forever. 

"There  is  only  one  other  person  I  know  of  that  dances 
as  well  as  Willis."  As  this  flashed  into  her  mind  she  be- 
gan to  remember  the  "other  person."  She  thought  of  her 
first  letter  to  Willis,  and  then  of  what  followed — the  some- 
thing that  had  happened — and  what  kept  her  from  coming 
at  first.     These  were  dangerous  paths  to  wander  in,   and 
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she  brought  herself  back  to  the  present  with  a  start.  The 
music  stopped,  and  she  remembered  that  she  meant  to  ask 
Willis  a  question,  but  several  men  were  right  at  her  elbow 
waiting  to  be  introduced,  and  there  was  no  time. 

When  the  music  started  again  Lenore  was  dancing  with 
a  football  player,  and  Willis  was  with  Agnes.  Unlike 
Lenore,  Agnes  did  not  let  dancing  interfere  with  talking,  and 
she  asked  as  soon  as  Willis  had  piloted  her  out  in  the  center 
of  the  floor: 

"Was  that  the  lady  you  told  me  of?  I  couldn't  get  a 
good  look  at  her  in  the  carriage,  but  I  saw  you  both  start 
dancing.  She  is  beautiful,  but  too  stately  and  cold  look- 
ing, isn't  she?  I  wonder  what  her  husband  is  like.  You 
know,  I  like  Howard,"  she  confided  in  a  few  minutes.  "He 
told  me  some  awfully  nice  things.  For  one  thing  he  said 
that  you  were  so  glad  when  you  got  my  letter  saying  I 
could  come  that  you  danced  a  regular  war-dance." 

Willis  gave  a  slight  start  when  Agnes  said  "her  hus- 
band," then  remembered  and  grinned  over  her  head  at  a 
boy  who  was  in  on  the  affair.  Things  were  going  swim- 
mingly, and  the  fellows  were  trumps  to  follow  his  instruc* 
tions  to  "rush  them  so  hard  they  won't  have  time  to  ask  any 
questions,  and  for  goodness'  sake  keep  them  apart." 

The  next  dances  passed  off  quite  well,  for  neither  girl 
was  lacking  in  a  crowd  of  followers,  and  Willis  kept  him- 
self well  in  the  background.  The  eleventh  dance  he  had 
with  Lenore,  and  he  made  his  plans  to  sit  it  out  in  a  cer- 
tain nook  he  had  in  mind.  He  hung  around  to  catch  her  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  Agnes 
as  soon  as  possible. 

As  he  stood  waiting  for  the  music  to  stop  a  messenger  boy 
pushed  his  way  in  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  Miss  Lenore 
Graham.  Willis  told  him  he  would  give  her  the  telegram 
he  had  if  he  would  let  him  sign  for  it.     He  took  it  and  held 
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the  yellow  envelope  in  his  hands  as  Lenore  came  toward 
him  with  her  partner.  Taking  her  arm  he  dismissed  her 
escort  with  a  knowing  wink,  and  started  across  to  the  nook. 
When  they  were  seated  behind  a  sheltering  screen  of  palms 
and  flowers  he  remembered  the  telegram  he  still  held  in  his 
hand. 

"Lenore,  here  is  a  telegram  that  came  for  you  a  few 
minutes  ago.     I  hope  there  is  no  bad  news  in  it." 

She  took  it  eagerly,  and  then  seeming  to  remember  some- 
thing her  eyes  darkened,  and  she  slowly  broke  the  seal. 
She  drew  out  the  folded  slip  of  paper  and  read  it.  At 
once  she  gasped,  and  then  turned  pale,  before  the  color 
surged  to  her  cheeks.  She  read  it  again,  and  then  turned 
to  Willis,  who  was  watching  her  closely. 

"I  must  go  home  at  once.     This  says — " 

"Nothing  bad,  I  hope.  What  is  it,  Lenore?  Is  any- 
thing the  matter?" 

"No,  nothing.  But  I  must  leave  at  once  and  go  home. 
When  does  the  first  train  go?  I  can  run  back  to  the  house 
and  get  ready  in  a  minute.     How  soon  can  I  go  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling  now,  and  two  red  spots  glowed 
on  each  cheek.  Her  mind  had  begun  to  work,  and  when 
Willis  said  there  was  a  train  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  she 
planned  to  go  on  that. 

"Take  me  to  my  house  now,  and  I  can  get  ready  and  catch 
that  train.  Don't  ask  me  why  I  must  go,  but  I  will  tell  you 
that  the  news  is  not  bad.     Come,  let's  go  now." 

"You  go  to  the  dressing-room  while  I  speak  to  the  chaperon 
to  tell  her.  I  don't  think  she  need  go  with  us.  She 
will  understand." 

It  was  remarkable  how  quickly  Willis  had  gathered  his 
wits,  and  was  joining  in  with  her  plans.  He  hastened  into 
the  ball-room  to  Agnes,  and  broke  in  on  the  man  that  was 
dancing  with  her.     While  they  danced  he  explained. 
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"Agnes,  the  lady  we  brought  has  had  a  telegram  calling 
her  home,  and  I  must  take  her  to  the  station  to  catch  the 
next  train.  I  will  be  gone  about  two  hours,  but,  dear,  I 
will  hurry  back  to  you  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  don't  know  why 
she  has  to  go,  but  she — " 

"Oh,  I'll  bet  her  husband  wants  her  to  come.  Billy-boy, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  go,  but  come  back  quick,  won't  you  ?" 

Willis  saw  Lenore  then,  and  stopped  dancing.  Howard 
was  at  a  little  distance  and  came  over  when  Willis  caught  his 
eye.  He  explained  in  a  few  words,  and  left  Agnes  in  his 
care  until  he  should  get  back.  He  hastened  to  Lenore,  and 
took  her  out  through  the  crowd  of  men.  Once  safely  in  the 
carriage  he  leaned  back  with  the  feeling  that  now  at  least  he 
was  safe  for  two  hours.  He  no  longer  wondered  why  Le- 
nore must  leave,  but  accepted  it  as  the  act  of  a  gracious 
Providence  who  saw  that  the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell 
on  him. 

True  to  her  word,  Lenore  got  ready  in  an  hour,  while  Wil- 
lis waited  at  the  door  with  the  carriage.  Twenty  minutes 
before  train  time  Willis  was  buying  her  ticket  and  checking 
her  trunk  to  be  sent  the  next  day.  At  last  the  train  came, 
and  Lenore  got  aboard  with  hardly  a  good-bye  to  Willis,  and 
none  of  her  royal  favor  of  the  afternoon.  As  the  train 
pulled  out  and  Willis  realized  that  one  of  his  partners  had 
truly  gone,  his  third  sigh  of  relief  came  from  his  heart. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  dance,  and  sought  Agnes.  He 
found  her  during  an  intermission,  and  lead  her  to  the  same 
secluded  spot  in  which  he  and  Lenore  had  sat  two  hours  be- 
fore. Evidently  no  one  had  as  yet  discovered  the  retreat, 
because  the  first  thing  Willis  saw  was  the  slip  of  yellow 
paper.  He  picked  it  up  and  it  opened  in  his  hands.  He 
was  a  "man  of  honor,"  as  he  had  said,  but  almost  before  he 
knew  it  his  eyes  had  taken  in  the  printed  words  before  them. 
The  telegram  read : 
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"Darling,  forgive  me,  let  me  see  you  at  once.  Can  ex- 
plain all." 

"What  is  the  matter,  Billy-boy?  Where  did  that  come 
from  ?"  asked  Agnes,  as  she  settled  her  skirts  to  her 
satisfaction. 

"Nothing,  dear.  I  think  it  must  he  the  telegram  that 
Le — that  the  lady  who  left  dropped.  It  is  nothing,  noth- 
ing at  all."  Willis  spoke  in  a  dazed  way,  for  the  thing  had 
taken  him  by  surprise.  Lenore,  and  leaving  like  she  had! 
There  was  no  name  signed,  but  she  knew  who  it  was  from. 
Well,  if  she  chose  to  leave  him  like  that,  without  a  word,  he 
must  stand  it  like  a  man.  It  was  always  a  woman's  way 
to  play  with  a  man,  and  then  throw  him  over  on  the  smallest 
pretext.  He  didn't  have  any  faith  in  women  anyway,  and 
never  .  .  .  Here  his  musings  on  the  infidelity  of 
women  were  interrupted  by  a  very  feminine  voice. 

"Billy-boy,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  believe  you  are  think- 
ing of  that  woman.  She  was  beautiful,  too.  I'm  glad  she 
went  back  to  her  husband  where  she  belonged." 

"Yes,  my  dear  one,  she  has  gone  back  to  her  husband,  or 
I  guess  he  will  be  some  day  (aside),  and  now  there  is  just 
you  here  for  me  to  look  after,  and  you  have  been  treating 
me  so  bad  to-night.  I  believe  you  like  Howard  better  than 
you  do  me.     Tell  me  you  like  me  a  little  bit." 

With  this  good  start  the  evening  was  soon  over  for  the 
couple,  and  they  sat  out  most  of  the  remaining  time  in  their 
secluded  spot  and  played  the  Everlasting  Game.  With  Le- 
nore gone,  and  Agnes  and  Willis  off  the  floor,  the  rumor 
went  around  that  things  had  been  fixed  up,  no  one  knew  ex- 
actly how.  Soon  Willis  and  Agnes  slipped  away  and  went 
home. 

The  next  morning  Willis  was  wakened  early  by  a  violent 
pounding  on  the  door. 
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"Here's  a  telegram.  Sign  here,  please,"  came  from  the 
door,  and  he  sleepily  did  as  he  was  told,  and  sat  down  with 
the  message  in  his  hand.  The  memory  of  last  night  rushed 
over  him  at  the  familiar  sight  of  the  yellow  envelope,  and  he 
tore  open  the  flap  with  haste.  The  message  staring  up  at 
him  was  this: 

"Married  at  seven  this  morning.  Forgive  me  if  you 
can.  Lenore/' 

For  a  moment  he  sat  and  looked  at  it,  then  grinned  and 
murmured : 

"Yes,  Agnes,  she  went  to  her  husband;  and  now  for  my 
ten  o'clock  date  with  you.  Won't  we  have  er  time?"  And 
whistling,  "I'm  Glad  I'm  Married,"  a  little  off  the  key, 
Willis  went  into  his  shower. 

Genie  M.  Steele,  '17. 
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Cfje  Cfjange 

As  I  walked  into  my  garden 

One  happy  summer  day, 
The  foot-paths  seemed  to  welcome  me 

Along  their  winding  way. 

The  pansies  raised  their  dainty  heads, 

A  smiling  greeting  sent. 
They  were  like  fairy  messengers 

On  happy  mission  bent. 

I  paused  beside  the  sunlit  pool, 
Where  swallows  on  the  brink 

Inclined  their  little  pointed  bills 
To  take  a  cooling  drink. 


The  little  children,  full  of  fun, 
Were  romping  on  the  lawn; 

Their  childish  laughter  echoed  clear, 
But  soon  it  would  be  g-one. 


&v 


For  Nature  does  not  always  deck 

Herself  in  such  a  style, 
Nor  do  the  joyful  children  thus 

Their  happy  hours  beguile. 

Another  day  I  wandered  there 
Through  winter's  chilling  blast, 

But  now  no  pansies  raised  their  head 
To  greet  me  as  I  passed. 
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Again  I  paused  beside  the  pool, 

Its  water  frozen  still; 
No  longer  swallows  lingered  there 

With  tiny  eager  bill. 

The  snow  drifts  in  the  winding  paths 

Did  block  and  bar  the  way. 
And  oh,  how  different  it  was 

From  that  sweet  summer  day. 

Rebecca  McGeokge,  S.  B.  A. 
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a  parallel  Case 

IT  was  another  Sunday  afternoon.  Anne  had  come  to 
dread  Sunday  afternoons.  They  typified  to  her  the 
whole  of  the  life  she  led,  quiet,  monotonous,  leaden. 
She  stood  by  the  window  of  the  living-room  and  looked  down 
the  wide,  empty  street.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  great  bare  branches  of  the  trees  were  writhing 
with  the  force  of  the  wind.  For  many  minutes  she  stood 
there,  and  then  she  turned  and  faced  the  interior  of  the 
room.  It  was  a  comfortable,  homelike  room,  calculated  to 
cast  a  cheering  influence  upon  even  such  a  gray  day  as  this. 
But  Anne  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  its  cheerfulness. 
As  she  settled  herself  before  the  fire  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  drooped,  and  her  gray  eyes  were  wistful. 

Anne  sat  and  looked  at  the  shifting,  shimmering  coals  of 
the  fire,  and  outside  the  wind  whistled  through  the  trees, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  steady  beat  of  the  rain 
against  the  windows  played  a  low  accompaniment  to  her 
thoughts.  For  Anne  was  thinking.  She  spent  most  of  her 
life  thinking,  it  seemed  to  her.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
do,  she  said  drearily  to  herself.  On  this  particular  Sunday 
afternoon,  however,  she  was  indulging  in  day-dreams,  beau- 
tiful plans  for  a  beautiful  future,  which  she  knew,  in  spite 
of  her  passionate  longings,  would  never  come  to  pass.  She 
was  arranging  all  the  details  of  her  future  life  as  she  wished 
it  to  be.  She  would  go  to  New  York  and  study  art  there. 
She  would  lead  the  free,  varied  life  of  the  artist  in  a  great 
city.  Her  friends  would  be  great  artists,  singers,  writers, 
men  and  women  who  were  accomplishing  something  in  the 
world,  who  created  and  surrounded  themselves  with  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  life.     She  pictured  to  herself  the  little  studio 
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with  which  she  would  begin,  she  experienced  all  the  thrills 
of  happiness  derived  from  the  sale  of  her  first  picture.  Her 
thoughts  rushed  on  with  glorious  recklessness  to  the  time 
when  she  would  be  famous,  when  she  herself  would  be  a 
woman  who  had  created  the  ideal.  She  would  be  rich, 
famous,  sought-after;  her  life  would  be  filled  to  overflowing 
with  beauty,  and  happiness,  and  the  joy  of  work  well  done. 

So  she  sat  through  all  that  Sunday  afternoon,  with  her 
gray  eyes  filled  with  the  light  of  the  happiness  that  was 
to  be,  while  outside  the  wind  blew  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. The  early  winter  twilight  came,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  shadows.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room  but 
the  flickering  glow  of  the  firelight,  which,  bursting  into  sud- 
den flame,  illumined  with  warm  light  the  young  face  bent 
so  closely  over  it,  and  then,  sinking  slowly,  was  reflected 
only  in  the  andirons  before  the  grate. 

Anne  was  roused  from  her  abstraction  by  the  entrance  of 
her  mother. 

"Anne,"  she  called. 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Why  don't  you  turn  on  the  lights,  child  ?" 

"I  like  it  better  this  way,"  answered  Anne,  with  her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  fire. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
silently  out.  Anne  continued  to  sit,  chin  in  hand,  a  far-off 
look  in  her  eyes,  but  the  course  of  her  imagination  had  been 
checked.  Her  thoughts  were  no  longer  as  vivid  nor  as 
pleasurable  as  they  had  been. 

Soon  the  sound  of  her  father's  footsteps  interrupted  her 
again.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  taking  his  usual  Sunday 
afternoon  nap.  As  he  came  into  the  room  he  switched  on 
the  lights,  and  she  could  see  that  he  still  looked  somewhat 
sleepy.  He  smiled  vaguely  in  her  direction  and  settled 
himself  in  his   arm-chair  to  read   his  papers.     Anne  knew 
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that  he  had  read  those  same  papers  both  before  and 
after  church  that  morning,  and  she  wondered  what  he  could 
find  in  them  to  interest  him  now. 

"You'd  better  put  some  more  coal  on  the  fire,  Annie,"  said 
Mr.  Darnell,  after  several  minutes  of  silence. 

Anne  looked  up,  a  flash  of  annoyance  visible  in  her  face. 
It  was  one  of  the  constant  irritations  of  her  life  that  her 
father  should  call  her  Annie,  and  in  her  present  mood  it 
jarred  even  more  than  usual.  As  she  renewed  the  fire,  pok- 
ing it  into  glowing  life  again,  all  of  her  air-castles  had  van- 
ished. She  was  face  to  face  with  reality,  with  her  life  as 
it  really  was,  and  she  was  conscious  of  the  same  sense  of  de- 
pression, of  physical  and  mental  heaviness  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  indeed  for  some 
time  past.  Her  outlook  was  bounded  by  the  comfortably 
shabby  room  in  which  she  sat.  She  was  annoyingly  conscious 
that  she  ought  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  help  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Darnell  always  let  the  servants  go  immediately  after 
Sunday  dinner,  and,  as  she  would  never  consent  to  giving 
Mr.  Darnell  and  the  boys  a  cold  supper,  she  and  Anne  al- 
ways cooked  the  Sunday  night  supper. 

It  is  just  a  part  of  the  eternal,  monotonous  routine, 
thought  Anne  rebelliously  as  she  rose  to  go.  As  she  went 
about  her  share  of  the  supper  preparations  her  mind  was 
busy  with  such  discontented  thoughts !  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  always  done  the  same  things,  gone  to  the  same 
places,  seen  the  same  people.  She  couldn't  remember  a  Sun- 
day which  hadn't  been  like  this  one,  and  she  knew  so  well 
what  the  next  day  would  hold,  and  the  next,  and  so  on 
forever. 

"If  only  something  would  happen,"  she  thought  im- 
patiently. "It  is  all  so  narrow  and  restricted,  and  every 
one  seems  interested  in  such  trivial  things.  I  don't  see  how 
they  can  be  satisfied  with  such  side-issues  of  life.     I  haven't 
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had  a  single  first-hand  sensation  for  years.  Every  feeling 
which  comes  to  me  is  so  strained  and  diluted  that  I  am 
hardly  conscious  of  it." 

She  occupied  herself  by  enumerating  the  things  with 
which  she  filled  her  days,  little  duties,  little  pleasures,  and 
that  was  all.  She  was  fond  of  her  friends,  of  course,  but 
they  were  not  exhilarating,  and  there  were  times  when  she 
longed  intensely  for  new  faces,  new  personalities,  new  view- 
points. She  thought  of  the  gaieties  of  the  little  town,  the 
picnics,  hay  rides,  parties  and  dances;  they  were  all  alike. 
Their  thrills  had  long  ago  worn  off  for  her.  She  always 
knew  exactly  whom  she  would  see  when  she  went  to  a  dance, 
what  she  would  do  and  say.  There  was  no  element  of  ex- 
citement, of  uncertainty  in  anything  she  did.  Even  Bob 
was  a  constant  quantity.  There  was  no  longer  any  uncer- 
tainty about  him.  She  knew  that  he  would  always  be 
wherever  she  went,  good-natured,  attractive,  and  always  de- 
voted. Her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  Bob  for  some 
moments.  He  was  a  dear,  of  course,  she  didn't  like  to 
think  of  trying  to  get  on  without  him — but  she  did  not  want 
to  marry  him.  If  she  married  Bob  she  could  see  her  life 
stretching  before  her  always  in  the  same  dull,  level  tones. 
She  would  be  a  replica  of  her  mother,  and  all  the  other 
women  whom  she  knew,  tired,  always  busy  with  little  things, 
with  not  a  joy  or  a  sorrow  beyond  the  daily  routines  of  their 
households.  No,  she  was  firm  on  that  point.  She  did 
not  want  to  marry  Bob.  She  knew,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  she  would  either  have  to 
marry  him  or  give  him  up.  She  remembered  his  face 
when  she  had  told  him  that  morning  not  to  pay  his 
usual  Sunday  night  visit.  There  certainly  was  no  uncer- 
tainty about  Bob.  All  of  her  life  was  serene,  unbroken  and 
hopelesly  uninteresting.  And  yet  the  others  seemed  sat- 
isfied.    Why?  she  wondered. 
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This  question  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  as  the  family- 
gathered  around  the  supper  table  a  few  minutes  later.  Mr. 
Darnell  was  absently  eating  what  was  put  before  him,  ami- 
able, but  silent.  Mrs.  Darnell,  smiling  in  spite  of  the  tired 
look  in  her  eyes,  was  listening  interestedly  to  the  account  of 
her  youngest  son's  experiences  that  afternoon.  He  had  been 
out  with  a  man  who  was  testing  a  new  forty  H.  P.  car. 

"Gee,  it  is  a  wonder,  Dad,"  said  Tom  excitedly.  "Runs 
as  smooth  as  a  bird,  and  the  fastest  thing  I  ever  saw.  I'd 
give  anything  to  have  that  car." 

His  father  smiled  at  him. 

"If  you  get  your  raise  next  month  maybe  you  can  have 
it  some  of  these  days,"  he  said  consolingly. 

John  had  been  down  to  the  clubhouse  which  had  recently 
been  instituted  by  the  young  men  of  the  town.  There  was 
a  fellow  down  there  who  had  just  come  from  New  York, 
John  said.  He  had  been  telling  them  about  a  show  he  had 
seen  there,  and  he  had  said  that  he  thought  a  branch  com- 
pany was  going  to  bring  it  to  Bloomington  later  on  in  the 
year. 

Anne  took  no  part  in  the  conversation.  She  listened  to 
them,  wondering.  They  seemed  to  be  so  happy,  so  con- 
tented, as  if  they  could  ask  no  more  of  life  than  the  occa- 
sional excitement  of  an  automobile  ride,  the  production  of  a 
second-class  road  company,  the  scrappy  Sunday  night  sup- 
per, and  the  prospect  of  the  same  thing  for  weeks  and  months 
and  years  to  come. 

In  speaking  of  her  brothers  she  had  once  said  that  they 
were  nice  boys,  but  simply  uninteresting,  and  that  was  the 
position  they  usually  occupied  in  her  thoughts.  In  her 
present  mood,  however,  they  did  not  seem  more  uninter- 
esting than  the  rest  of  her  family  and  friends. 

"Not  one  of  them  has  any  ambition,"  she  thought.  "They 
are  willing  to  go  on  in  the  same  humdrum  way,  and  accom- 
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plish  nothing.  They  aren't  interested  in  anything  outside 
of  their  own  little  lives.  They  have  no  desire  for  the  worth- 
while things  of  life,  and  no  appreciation  of  beauty.  Tom 
couldn't  wear  that  tie  if  he  had,"  she  added  somewhat  irrel- 
evantly, suddenly  becoming  conscious  that  her  brother  was 
wearing  a  gorgeous  mixture  of  colors,  which  was  her  pet 
abomination. 

Just  then  Tom  turned  to  her.  "I  suppose  Bob  will  be 
around  to-night,  won't  he?" 

"No,  I  told  him  not  to  come,"  she  answered. 

What's  the  matter,  Annie  ?  Aren't  you  feeling  well  ?" 
asked  her  father  solicitously. 

Anne  rose  suddenly. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  father,"  she  replied,  beginning  to 
clear  off  the  table. 

While  they  were  washing  the  dishes  Anne  looked  curiously 
at  her  mother.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  mother,  in  an 
abstract,  theoretical  way.  Before  the  days  of  her  discontent 
a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  had  existed  between  them, 
Anne  finding  Mrs.  Darnell  always  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic in  regard  to  anything  which  concerned  her.  Anne 
had  always  felt,  however,  that  there  was  a  slight  barrier  of 
reserve  preserved  between  them  by  her  mother,  which  she 
could  never  quite  penetrate.  Mrs.  Darnell  talked  very 
rarely  of  herself.  Anne  knew  that  her  mother  had  not  al- 
ways lived  in  Bloomington,  but  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
small  town  in  Pennsylvania ;  that  she  had  met  her  father  in 
New  York,  and  had  come  to  her  present  home  immediately 
after  her  marriage.  But  she  had  never  gone  beyond  such 
superficial  knowledge  into  the  intimate  details  of  her  life. 
And  now,  as  she  watched  her  mother  move  cheerfully  about 
the  kitchen,  Anne  wondered.  How  could  she  be  contented 
with  the  narrow  life  she  led,  always  busy  doing  little  things, 
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always  working,  but  never  accomplishing  anything,  never 
seeing  or  doing  anything  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  life  in 
a  small  town  ? 

"Mother,"  she  said  suddenly,  "are  you  always  satislied 
with  your  life.  Don't  you  sometimes  wish  for  something 
better  ?" 

Mrs.  Darnell  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"Why,  no,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing better  for  a  woman  than  the  care  of  her  husband  and 
children.  And  I  have  always  tried  to  be  satisfied  with  what- 
ever lot  in  life  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  me." 

Anne  was  silent  for  several  minutes.  Her  mother  was 
really  so  old-fashioned  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  her 
understand  how  a  modern  girl  felt  on  such  subjects.  Again 
she  spoke. 

"Mother,  why  did  you  marry  father  ?" 

"Heavens,  Anne,  what  questions  you  do  ask.  I  married 
him  because  I  loved  him,  of  course." 

Anne  sighed.  It  was  evident  that  no  help  was  to  be  had 
from  that  source. 

"She  has  always  lived  in  a  little  town,"  she  thought,  "and 
been  concerned  with  little  thoughts  and  little  interests.  She 
has  never  known  anything  else,  and  she  doesn't  see  why  I 
should  want  anything  else.  She  doesn't  understand  how 
monotonous  and  humdrum  it  all  seems  to  anyone  with  an 
artistic  temperament  and  fine  sensibilities.  Oh !  I  want 
to  live,  and  to  feel.     I  am  stifled  here." 

After  supper  Anne  lingered  for  a  short  time  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. The  boys  had  gone  calling,  and  only  her  mother 
and  father  were  there.  She  tried  to  read,  but  nothing  in- 
terested her,  and  in  a  short  while  she  went  up  to  her  room. 
Her  father  was  still  buried  in  his  papers,  but  Mrs.  Darnell 
watched  her  daughter  as  she  left  the  room,  a  perplexed  look 
in  her  eves. 
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Anne  undressed  slowly,  depressed  and  wistful-eyed.  She 
almost  wished  that  she  had  let  Bob  come.  He  might  have 
cheered  her  up,  for  she  realized  that  in  spite  of  herself  she 
missed  his  cheerful  good  humor  and  steady  devotion. 

She  was  sitting  before  her  dressing  table,  looking  hard  at 
her  own  youthful  reflection,  when  there  came  a  rap  on  the 
door,  and  her  mother  entered. 

"Going  to  bed,  dearie?"  she  asked  cheerfully.  "Before 
you  go  suppose  you  read  these." 

She  deposited  a  little  package  on  the  dressing  table  and 
left  the  room.  Anne  looked  after  her  mother  with  surprise, 
and  then  curiously  eyed  the  package.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
bundle  of  letters,  tied  with  a  faded  and  somewhat  soiled 
piece  of  ribbon.  Anne  untied  the  ribbon  and  examined  the 
letters.  They  were  in  her  mother's  handwriting,  and  bore 
the  postmark  of  many  years  previous.  Anne's  brows  con- 
tracted in  a  puzzled  frown  as  she  slowly  and  somewhat 
cautiously  drew  the  first  letter  from  its  envelope.     She  read : 

June  22,  1888. 
Dearest  Mother  : 

This  letter  will  get  to  you  a  little  while  before  I  do, 
but  I  must  send  you  a  little  note  to  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  at  the  prospect  of  being  with  you  so  soon.  In  three 
days  I  leave,  and  I  am  coming  to  you  just  as  quickly  as  I 
can.  It  is  breaking  my  heart  to  leave  Paris  and  the  won- 
ders of  this  most  beautiful  of  all  cities,  but  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  coming  back  soon,  and  I  have  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing you  and  starting  in  on  my  work  in  life.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  realize  that  my  three  years  of  study  are  over.  It  has 
been  a  long  time,  hasn't  it,  dearest?  But  when  I  become  a 
famous  artist  you  will  be  glad  you  finally  let  me  have  my 
way  and  push  out  into  the  real  current  of  life.  I  could 
never,  never  have  been  satisfied  with  the  little  side  currents 
which  reached  us  there.  I  know  you  don't  approve  of  such 
sentiments,  but  never  mind.  I  am  coming  home  to  be  with 
you  for  two  whole  months,  and  then  to  New  York,  and  the 
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fight  is  on.  And  when  I  make  a  lot  of  money  you  are 
coming  to  live  with  me  there.  I  am  very  full  of  hopes  and 
ambitions  now.     Good-by  for  a  little  while  longer. 

With  love, 

Anne. 

Anne  read  this  letter  with  amazement.  It  was  certainly 
her  mother's  writing,  and  it  was  signed  with  her  mother's 
name.  To  make  sure  she  looked  again  at  the  address  upon 
the  envelope.  It  was  that  of  her  grandmother,  who  had 
been  dead  for  many  years.  But  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  her  mother  had  lived  in  Paris  and  studied  to  be  an 
artist.  Excitedly  she  opened  and  read  the  next  letter.  It 
bore  a  New  York  postmark,  and  the  date  was  several  months 
later.     It  ran: 

Dear,  Mother: 

I  have  been  working  all  day,  and  am  really  too  tired  to 
write.  I  have  had  another  idea,  and  I  think  this  picture  is 
going  to  be  really  good.  I  was  terribly  discouraged  over 
my  last  one,  but  the  discouragement  didn't  last  long.  I 
know  that  I  have  the  ability  to  paint  good  pictures,  and  must 
succeed  in  the  long  run. 

This  afternoon,  when  I  was  very  deep  in  my  work,  John 
Reynolds  (you  remember  him,  don't  you?)  dropped  in  to 
see  me.  He  brought  with  him  a  friend,  of  whom  I  have 
heard  him  speak  several  times.  They  went  to  college  to- 
gether, I  think.  I  was  dreadfully  sorry  they  had  come  at 
first,  but  they  were  quite  nice,  and  I  suppose  I  needed  a  dis- 
traction. I  gave  them  tea,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  very 
much. 

I  haven't  been  anywhere  or  seen  anyone  else  for  days;  I 
have  been  working  so  steadily.  I  am  going  to  the  opera 
to-morrow  night,  and  I  can  hardly  wait. 

Au  revoir. 

Avec  amour, 

Anne. 
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One  after  another  Anne  read  the  letters,  intimate,  per- 
sonal accounts  of  this  other  girl's  thoughts  and  feelings,  of 
her  doings  and  sayings  in  a  world  as  unreal  to  Anne,  except 
in  her  dreams,  as  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Finally 
she  came  to  one,  dated  nearly  a  year  later,  which  ran: 

Oh,  dearest,  my  picture  has  been  accepted,  really  accepted, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  exhibited  at  the  spring  salon.  Isn't  it 
wonderful,  wonderful  ?  After  all  these  months  and  months 
of  work  and  hope  and  discouragement !  I  can  hardly  believe 
it,  but  it  really  is  true.  I  am  so  very,  very  happy  and  proud, 
and  yet  I  am  lonelier  than  I  have  ever  been  before.  I 
sent  every  one  away,  because  I  wanted  to  be  alone.  Tom 
came  in  to-night,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him  stay,  I  wish  I  had 
now.     I  would  not  be  so  lonely. 

Good-night,  dear.     I  know  that  you  are  glad  for  me. 

Anne. 

There  were  only  three  more  letters  in  the  pile.  Anne  read 
them  each  with  absorbed  interest  and  a  new  light  in  her 
eyes. 

Dear  Mother: 

This  is  going  to  be  only  a  little  note,  because  I  haven't 
time  for  a  real  letter.  I  haven't  written  to  you  for  a  long 
time,  have  I  ?  I  have  been  so  gay  and  frivolous  that  I  have 
had  no  time  for  letters.  Tom  and  I  are  still  celebrating 
the  success  of  my  picture.  I  have  just  come  in  from  the 
matinee  with  him,  and  to-night  we  are  going  to  a  dance  at 
the  Art  Club.  I  know  that  in  your  next  letter  you  are  going 
to  say  that  you  wish  I  wouldn't  go  with  him  so  much,  but 
please  don't  worry,  mother.  I  really  am  not  in  love  with 
him  or  anything  like  that.  He  is  just  a  dear,  absent- 
minded,  attractive  boy,  and  I  like  to  be  with  him,  but  I 
wouldn't  marry  him  for  anything.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self when  you  come  to  visit  me.  Do  please  hurry  and  come. 
I  can  hardly  wait  much  longer. 

Your  very  frivolous 

Anne. 
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Dear  Mother: 

Oh,  how  I  wish  you  were  here  with  me  to-night.  I  want 
you  and  need  you  so  badly.  Tom  has  just  left,  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  told  him  no,  and,  oh,  mother! 
I  don't  know  whether  I  have  done  wisely  or  not.  I  never 
thought  I  cared  for  him  at  all  until  to-night,  but  now  I  am 
afraid  I  do  care.  What  must  I  do,  mother  ?  I  can't 
marry  him  and  give  up  my  work  and  my  career,  but  I  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  give  him  up  either.  We  couldn't  live  in 
New  York,  he  hasn't  succeeded  as  well  as  he  had  hoped.  He 
wants  to  go  back  to  his  home  and  begin  there,  and  he  wants 
me  to  go  with  him,  and  I  can't  do  it,  don't  you  see?  I  am 
very  miserable,  and  yet  I  am  happy,  too.  Please  write  and 
console  and  advise  me. 

Lovingly, 

Anne. 

Mother  dear,  it  is  all  settled — I  am  going  to  marry  Tom, 
and  we  are  going  to  Bloomington  and  live  in  his  father's  big 
old  rambling  house,  and  I  am  so  happy.  Oh,  mother,  you 
are  such  a  wise,  wise  person.  Why  wouldn't  I  listen  to 
you  when  you  told  me  that  the  real  things  of  life  were  not 
found  only  in  the  great  cities  and  in  a  whirl  of  excitement ; 
that  happiness  is  something  within  oneself,  not  an  external 
condition.  Why  did  I  call  life  in  our  little  town  only  a 
side-current  when  all  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living 
exist  there  as  well  as  here — truth  and  kindness,  and  love,  and 
happiness.  But  I  understand  it  all  now.  I  know  that  the 
great  aim  of  life  is  not  to  make  oneself  famous,  or  even 
rich,  but  to  create  happiness.  My  work  is  nothing  to  me 
compared  to  Tom.  I  am  glad,  actually  glad,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  up  all  the  toil,  the  strain  and  the  effort  of  the  last 
few  years ;  and  I  am  very  happy,  mother  dear. 

Anne. 

For  a  long  time  after  she  had  finished  the  letters  Anne 
sat  looking  before  her  with  wide,  unseeing  eyes.  Suddenly 
she  rose  and  ran  swiftly  from  the  room.     She  burst  into  her 
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mother's  room,  and,  finding  Mrs.  Darnell  sitting  quietly  by 
the  fire,  flung  herself  into  her  arms,  sobbing.  Her  mother 
held  her  closely,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  understand,"  sobbed  Anne. 

Mrs.  Darnell  patted  Anne's  head. 

"Oh,  I  knew,  I  knew,"  was  all  she  said. 

Soon  Anne  grew  more  quiet. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  what  a  fool  I  was?" 

"You  wouldn't  have  believed  me,"  Mrs.  Darnell  smiled 
at  her.  "I  have  been  worrying  for  months  over  the  best  way 
to  make  you  understand,  and  to-night  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered those  old  letters.  My  mother  kept  all  of  my  letters, 
and  since  her  death  I  have  kept  them,  too.  It  was  senti- 
mental, I  suppose,  but  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  to 
burn  them.     And  now  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  didn't." 

Anne  lay  quietly  in  her  mother's  arms.  Looking  through 
the  rain-blurred  panes  of  the  window  she  saw  stretching  be- 
fore her  a  peaceful  future,  a  future  of  quiet  joys  and  little 
duties  well  done.  The  thought  of  Bob  came  to  her,  and, 
as  she  looked  through  the  rain-blurred  windows,  her  gray 
eyes  were  filled  with  the  light  of  the  happiness  that  was  to  be. 

Margaret  Banister,  '16. 
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<2>rippe 

FROM  the  time  Mr.  Fussikins  read  in  the  morning  paper 
that  a  seventh  of  the  population  of  Strongsville  was 
down  with  the  grippe,  he  was  sure  he  had  it.  On  recol- 
lecting, he  had  felt  queerly  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  dis- 
tinctly remembered  having  spoken  several  times  very  un- 
kindly to  his  wife,  which  probably  had  been  caused  by  ill 
health.  That  was  it  exactly.  It  was  not  his  nature  to 
speak  harshly  to  Mrs.  Fussikins,  and  there  must  have  been 
some  good  excuse.  He  had  the  grippe!  He  must  go  to 
bed! 

In  due  time  Dr.  Golgotha  Pill  had  pronounced  him  a  vic- 
tim of  the  monster,  grippe.  Mr.  Fussikins  went  to  bed  in 
a  big,  dingy  room  furnished  in  much  carved,  brass-knobbed 
and  marble-topped  black  walnut  furniture.  (Why  don't 
people  chop  up  black  walnut  furniture  for  kindling?  I've 
heard  it  makes  excellent  fire  wood.)  Well,  the  green  shades 
got  half  pulled  down,  a  fifty-cent  pink  begonia  somehow  got 
on  the  marble-topped  table,  and  the  general  smell  of  a  drug- 
gist's shop  got  in  the  air.  Mr.  Fussikins  lay  in  the  center 
of  the  huge  bed,  beneath  a  rumpled  jumble  of  bed  clothes. 
His  reddish  hair  stuck  out  in  all  directions,  and  his  face  was 
white.  One  arm  rested  on  the  top  of  the  covers,  showing  a 
sleeve  of  his  pale  lavender  pajamas.  Mr,  Fussikins  was  not 
a  fastidious  man,  but  he  did  insist  on  wearing  pale  lavender 
pajamas.  He  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  He  felt  his 
fever  mount  higher  every  hour,  and  he  chiefly  occupied  him- 
self by  taking  his  own  temperature,  until  it  got  so  high  that 
he  lost  interest.  It  is  queer  by  what  trivial  things  the  grippe 
victims  can  amuse  themselves. 
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Another  favorite  game  of  his  was  lying  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  night  planning  what  he  wished  most  to  eat. 
What  wouldn't  he  have  given  for  a  cup  of  mushroom  bouil- 
lon, but  when  Dr.  Golgotha  Pill  came  in  the  morning  and 
very  graciously  offered  to  let  him  have  some,  alas,  the  very 
thought  sickened  him,  and  he  became  mildly  angry  with  the 
doctor  for  such  a  permission.  Mr.  Fussikins  only  became 
mildly  angry  or  mildly  contented.  The  grippe  permits  its 
prey  to  become  anything  only  mildly. 

Mr.  Fussikins  demanded  a  glass  of  water,  and,  after  the 
first  sip,  put  it  down  in  disgust.  That  was  not  pure  water. 
Give  him  something  fit  to  drink.  Another  bottle  was 
brought.  He  tasted  the  water  and  sent  it  away  with  the 
first.  The  bottles  were  not  clean.  The  water  tasted  dirty. 
Wasn't  there  any  good  in  the  house  ?  What  a  home  for  a 
poor,  sick  man !  ]STo  water  fit  to  drink !  ~No  one  even  to 
care  if  he  had  anything  good  or  not.  Mrs.  Fussikins  and 
the  rest  were  plotting  against  him  to  give  him  bad  water. 
Mrs.  Fussikins  pled  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  it  was  all 
right,  but  to  no  avail. 

After  six  days  of  lying  in  bed,  Fussikins  suddenly  voiced 
his  slowly  growing  desire  to  get  up.  He  knew  that  he  was 
practically  well.  Of  course  he  had  been  very,  very  ill;  but 
now  he  was  better.  Dr.  Pill  was  gravely  consulted.  He 
gazed  seriously  down  Mr.  Fussikins'  throat,  then  cruelly 
forced  the  sharp  point  of  the  thermometer  under  his  tongue 
and  solemnly  held  his  hand.  All  was  silence,  the  same  si- 
lence as  in  a  tomb  or  an  empty  church,  Fussikins  thought. 
He  tried  to  hold  his  breath.  The  question  was  before  the 
jury,  the  jury  being  Dr.  Golgotha  Pill ;  would  his  mightiness 
Grippe  or  Mr.  Fussikins  win?  The  case  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  decree  was  issued.  Fussikins 
could  walk  into  a  front  room  and  sit  by  the  window  in  a 
chair;  not  a  bed,  or  a  sofa,  or  even  a  chaise-longue — but  a 
chair. 
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Within  a  half  hour  Mr.  Fussikins,  attired  in  a  bathrobe 
and  slippers  (both  harmonizing  nicely  with  his  pale  lavender 
pajamas),  clung  to  the  table  (a  marble-topped  one),  half- 
way across  the  room.  Why  wouldn't  the  old  floor  stand  still 
a  moment  and  give  a  man  a  chance  %  Sh !  He  would  exert 
his  will-power.  He  severely  fastened  his  gaze  on  the  red 
carpet  and  frowned.  Grippe  was  downed,  and  the  floor 
became  quiet.  Cautiously  he  crept  to  the  hall,  and  slowly, 
so  as  not  to  arouse  his  majesty  Grippe,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  front  room.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  trip  the 
dark  shadow  of  his  enemy  blackened  his  sight,  but  care- 
fully he  gained  the  easy  chair.  Grippe,  the  kaiser,  was 
vanquished,  and  mere  man  had  won. 

Virginia  Hatch,  S.  B.  A. 
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a  Eomance  OnDer  ^outfjern  ^>kiz$ 

Under  the  Southern  moonlit  sky, 

We  glided  alone,  Agnes  and  I; 

The  stars  shone  brightly  in  heaven  above, 

The  old  motor  hummed  the  sweet  word  love. 

She  smiled  at  me  a  radiant  smile, 
I  wished  she  were  mine  alone  the  while; 
I  whispered  gently,  "I  love  but  you," 
She  said  to  me  coolly,  "Oh — no — ooh !" 

Oh,  the  throb  of  my  heart  when  sweet  words  failed ! 

It  felt  like  a  song-bird  caught  and  jailed. 

She  told  me  only  a  friend  I  could  be, 

For  next  month  she  wedded  another,  you  see. 

Under  the  Southern  moonlit  sky, 
Alone  I  glide,  not  she  and  I; 
I  thank  the  stars  so  brightly  a-shine, 
That  she  is  another's  instead  of  mine. 

For  now  she's  for  suffrage,  and  leaves  the  home 
Et  cet.  for  the  polls,  and  "hubby's"  alone. 
He  does  her  wishes  without  reply; 
Oh,  I'm  glad  he's  he  and  I  am  I. 

And  so  as  I  ride  in  the  twilight  dumb, 
I  listen  alone  to  the  old  motor's  hum; 
And  I  thank  the  stars  which  shine  above 
That  I  sped  not  well  in  my  quest  of  love. 

Thelma  Kincheloe,  S.  B.  A. 
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B 


C&e  g>orroto0  of  IBeing  CampuseO 

(By  one  who  knows). 

EING  eampused  is  one  continual  sorrow.     It  begins 
when  the  notice  is  first  received: 

"My  Dear  Miss : 


"Your  standing'  with  Student  Government  is  two  serious 
reports.  You  are  hereby  notified  that  you  are  eampused  for 
a  period  of  four  weeks.  Please  come  before  the  Executive 
2 :10  Monday  p.  m, 

"Virginia  Sandmeyer, 
"Sec.  8.  G.  A." 

The  next  sorrow,  if  we  take  them  in  the  chronological 
order,  is  appearing  before  the  Executive.  No  one  could  feel 
worse  than  the  person  summoned  before  this  awe-inspiring 
group  for  the  first  time.  But  let  me  give  you  a  little  ad- 
vice: Go  the  first  time  you  are  called,  and  don't  hide  in 
the  closet.  It  is  really  much  easier  to  go  at  once  and  face 
them. 

You  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Senior  Study,  where  that 
awesome  body  of  seven  sits.  You  expect  to  hear  some  one 
sing  out  "Come  in."  Instead  there  is  no  answer  to  your 
knock.  Your  heart  begins  floating  upward  again,  for,  of 
course,  they  have  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  you.  So  you 
do  a  little  toe  dance  for  mere  joy.  Right  in  the  midst  of  this 
wonderful  dance,  the  door  is  opened  by  Louise  Case,  your 
house  president.  Horrors !  You  can't  get  your  balance, 
you  stumble  in,  grinning,  not  because  it's  funny,  but  be- 
cause you  are  fussed.  But  it's  the  last  time  you  will  grin 
for  weeks  to  come. 
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The  next  minute  Miss  Banister  (for  we  would  not  pre- 
sume to  call  the  honorable  president  of  S.  G.  A.  "Ban" — 
at  least  not  to  her  face)  begins  to  talk  in  a  grave-stone 
voice. 

But  you  don't  hear  what  she  says.  You  are  too  busy  trying 
to  get  some  moral  and  physical  support,  for,  of  course,  they 
won't  let  you  sit  down.  You  feel  yourself  getting  red,  and, 
oh !  so  fussed.  The  other  members  of  the  Executive  sit 
with  their  backs  to  you,  chewing  their  finger  nails.  They 
seem  bored.  Finally  you  hear  the  honorable  Miss  B.  say, 
"That  is  all."  You  gulp,  say  "Thank  you"  (although  why 
you  should  say  "Thank  you"  is  more  than  you  can  see),  and 
then  you  scoot. 

Immediately,  true  to  human  nature,  you  have  a  wild  de- 
sire to  get  off  campus,  just  because  you  know  you  can't. 
The  next  morning  you  happen  to  eat  breakfast  at  a  table 
where  there  are  four  members  of  Executive.  After  break- 
fast one  suggests  taking  a  walk.  Thrills !  To  walk  with 
four  members  of  Executive !  The  campus  limits  are  reached. 
Mean  cats !  they  have  forgotten  that  you  are  campused.  But 
not  so  with  you ;  you  turn  around,  and  run  back  to  your  room, 
hating  everybody  in  general,  and  the  S.  G.  Executive  in 
particular. 

You  manage  to  exist,  however,  until  Christmas  vacation, 
but  all  through  the  holidays  the  horror  hangs  over  you. 
When  you  come  back  of  course  Fritz  Kreisler  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  come  to  Lynchburg.  How  inconsiderate  of 
him  to  come  when  you  are  campused !  Again  you  hate  the 
whole  world. 

Finally,  this  convict  life  becomes  unbearable;  you  get  a 
doctor's  permit  and  go  to  Lynchburg.  You  eat,  shop,  go 
to  the  movies,  and  think  your  tracks  are  covered.  But 
wait  a  minute!  The  Sweet  Briar  newspapers  weren't 
thought  of.     The  gossip  editor  had  been  busy  while  you 
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were  gone,  and  no  sooner  are  you  back,  serenely  settled, 
reading  your  new  magazines,  than  in  walks  Felicia  and  con- 
fronts you  with  the  facts.  All  is  up — now  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  go  before  Executive  again,  get  campused  two  more 
weeks  and  weep  some  more. 

On  and  on  you  go.  Spring  comes;  you  are  campused 
four  more  weeks.  Soon  you  will  turn  into  a  Sweet  Briar 
rose,  rooted  to  the  campus.  The  joys  of  Amherst  are  not 
for  you. 

But  truly  the  worst  thing  about  it  all  is  that  you  have  to 
hand  in  an  exercise  slip  of  one  hour's  exercise  a  day.  It  is 
impossible;  of  course,  you  can  go  to  Mr.  Watts',  to  the  wind 
break,  edge  of  Faculty  Row,  and  the  woods,  but  what  fun  is 
that?  You  are  not  even  allowed  to  drown  your  sorrows, 
for  you  can't  break  campus  to  jump  in  the  lake. 

Finally,  you  are  "off  campus !"  You  can  not  decide 
where  to  go  first,  to  the  lake,  to  the  Walkers',  to  Amherst,  to 
Lynchburg,  or  where.  But  just  be  careful  not  to  get  cam- 
pused again,  and  you  "will  live  happily  ever  after." 

Milla  Clement,  '19. 


"Traditions  ?  Sweet  Briar  is  too  young  to  have  any  tra- 
ditions !"  This  would  very  likely  be  the  general  opinion 
if  you  should  ask  Sweet  Briar  girls  about  the  college  tra- 
ditions, and  the  statement  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  There 
is  another  point  to  be  considered,  however.  The  very  fact 
that  Sweet  Briar  is  so  young  is  important,  because  the  school 
is  now  passing  through  the  formative  stage,  which  is  the 
most  critical  point  in  the  development  of  anything,  from  a 
child  to  a  college. 

The  responsibility  of  fixing  standards  and  establishing 
customs  which  will  do  honor  to  Sweet  Briar  in  years  to 
come  rests  entirely  upon  us  who  are  here  right  now.  The 
spirit  we  create  and  the  traditions  of  which  we  lay  the 
foundations  will  be  passed  along  from  class  to  class,  and 
from  year  to  year,  and  by  the  time  our  daughters  are  ready 
to  come  here,  will  have  become  firm  and  fixed  components  of 
the  college  life. 

As  an  example  of  a  college  tradition  which  is  harmful 
and  ridiculous,  the  following  case  may  be  cited:  In  a 
certain  college  it  is  the  unchangeable  custom  that  every 
freshman  has  to  crawl  to  the  first  chapel  service  on  hands 
and  knees.  Amusing?  Yes,  it  must  be  a  very  funny  sight, 
but  does  it  tend  to  increase  reverence  for  the  chapel  services, 
or  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  institution?  In  contrast  to 
this  custom,  our  annual  snipe  hunt  seems  a  very  harmless 
and  innocent  form  of  amusement. 

Another  sort  of  tradition  which  we  are  establishing  is  the 
respect  for  and  interest  in  Sweet  Briar  House,  and  the  curi- 
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ous  and  beautiful  things  it  contains.  As  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  our  founder,  it  merits  our  interest  and  pride. 
In  the  days  to  come  Sweet  Briar  House  is  going  to  mean  a 
great  deal  to  Sweet  Briar. 

We  all  want  the  best  for  Sweet  Briar,  so  let  us  take  care 
that  the  customs  and  traditions  we  help  to  make  are  such  as 
will  reflect  credit  upon  our  Alma  Mater. 
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Cf)e  aBnOotoment  JfunD 

Women's  colleges  are  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  in  the 
matter  of  beautiful  buildings,  memorial  gifts,  and  endow- 
ment funds.  As  the  number  of  alumnse  increases  from  year 
to  year  the  interest  in  and  love  for  the  college  spreads  over 
a  wider  and  wider  circle.  It  is  evident  that  women  can 
not  give  as  liberally  as  men  can,  except  in  a  few  cases,  but 
the  large  gifts  made  to  Barnard  and  Columbia  ought  to  en- 
courage other  colleges  to  look  for  outside  help.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  Barnard  has  received  at  least  two  large  gifts — 
one  for  $500,000  and  one  for  $1,200,000.  Columbia  has 
been  given  even  more  by  benefactors. 

No  college  pays  for  its  running  expenses  of  the  year  out 
of  the  tuition  and  board  of  its  students.  It  is  necessary 
then  to  have  a  capital  from  which  enough  income  can  be  de- 
rived to  meet  all  expenses,  and  make  such  improvements  as 
time  requires.  To  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  faculty,  to  build 
new  dormitories,  lecture  halls,  chapels,  libraries,  gymna- 
siums, to  advertise  the  college,  to  give  scholarships — in 
short,  to  make  a  college  serve  its  highest  end,  an  endowment 
fund  is  a  necessity. 

Wellesley  has  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000 ;  Smith 
has  one  as  large,  and  Barnard,  Columbia,  Radclift'e  follow 
with  similar  amounts.  These  colleges  are  all  old  as  com- 
pared with  us,  and  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
records.  Sweet  Briar,  contrary  to  the  opinion  at  large,  has 
a  very,  very  small  endowment.  It  stands  at  something  over 
$11,000.  Compare  this  with  the  figures  given  above  in  con- 
nection with  Barnard  and  Columbia.  None  of  our  gradu- 
ating classes  have  had  over  fourteen  on  the  roll,  and  not  even 
one  of  those  fourteen  has  been  a  daughter  of  Rockefeller, 
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Carnegie,  or  Harriman.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  shown  by  our 
alumnae  is  beautiful,  and  has  been  evinced  in  our  campaign 
for  an  endowment  found,  but  we  need  even  a  greater  inter- 
est, more  time,  and  the  very  material  thing — more  money. 

The  very  value  of  the  certificates  and  degrees  given  by 
Sweet  Briar  depends  on  its  existence  as  a  first  rate  col- 
lege. Even  to  those  who  do  not  expect  a  degree,  it  will  be 
either  a  matter  of  pride  or  of  shame  to  say,  "I  spent  a  year 
at  Sweet  Briar."  Sweet  Briar  could  exist  and  flourish  as 
a  boarding  school.  We  will  make  it  exist  and  flourish  as 
a  college. 

Shall  we  let  the  campaign  for  an  endowment  fund  drop, 
or  shall  we  do  our  part  and  leave  a  material  increase  as  the 
legacy  from  the  year  1915-16  ?  We  raised  $10,500  in  four 
months  last  year.  Can't  we  raise  at  least  the  two  thousand 
pledged,  and  perhaps  more,  in  the  remaining  months  of  this 
year? 
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"Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." — Leviticus  25:10. 

Following  the  old  Hebrew  custom  of  proclaiming  a  Jubi- 
lee every  fiftieth  year,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation the  world  over  is  celebrating  this  year  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. In  accordance  with  this  old  idea,  the  members 
are  observing  a  season  of  thankfulness  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Association  in  the  past.  Even  as  the 
Jews  let  their  land  lie  fallow  on  the  fiftieth  year  that  it 
might  become  more  fertile,  so,  during  the  Jubilee,  the  As- 
sociation is  laboring  not  to  extend  its  membership,  but  to 
enrich  the  inner  lives  of  those  women  already  belonging  to 
it.     The  work  this  year  is  intensive,  not  extensive. 

It  is  fitting  for  the  Association  in  a  Jubilee  year  when  it  is 
recounting  its  many  blessings,  to  honor  the  memory  of  Miss 
Grace  Dodge,  who  did  more  than  any  one  person  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  organization.  Sunday,  March  5,  1916, 
was  set  aside  as  a  day  of  particular  thanksgiving  for  her  un- 
selfish life,  so  long  devoted  to  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Special  services  were  held  by  associa- 
tions all  over  the  world,  and  free-will  offerings  were  given 
to  the  Grace  Dodge  Memorial  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding the  work  of  the  Association.  Sweet  Briar  is  taking 
its  part  in  the  international  celebration.  Miss  Genie 
Steele  was  the  earnest  leader  of  the  Grace  Dodge  meeting. 
The  meetings,  however,  are  only  an  end  to  achieve  the  aim 
of  this  Jubilee. 

"Here  one  may  be  thinking  what  he  is,  whence  he  came, 
what  he  has  done,  and  to  what  the  King  has  called  him." — 
Mercy  in  Pilgrims  Progress. 
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atjbiettcs 

During  the  past  month  basket-ball  has  held  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  athletic  events.  On  almost  every  Monday  and 
Saturday  afternoon  the  gym  has  been  the  scene  of  at  least 
one  exciting  game.  Although  many  of  the  best  players 
have  been  knocked  off  the  teams  by  the  all-powerful  D,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  girls  who  have  won  their 
S.  B.'s  and  numerals.  The  winners  of  the  S.  B.  are  Za- 
linda  Brown,  Felicia  Patton,  Martha  Darden,  Louise  Case, 
Cornelia  Carrol,  and  Louise  Bennett.  Felicia  Patton,  Za- 
linda  Brown,  Ellen  Howison,  and  Louise  Bennett  have  won 
their  numerals  for  1916.  Other  numeral  holders  are:  1917, 
Martha  Darden,  Henrietta  Crump,  Euth  Watkins,  and 
Polly  Bissell;  1918,  Louise  Case  and  Marianne  Martin; 
1919,  Mildred  Meek.  The  winners  of  the  S.  B.  A.  are 
Josephine  Reeves,  Hildegarde  Storey,  Mary  Martha  Arm- 
strong, and  "Johnny"  Freiburg.  Julie  Russell  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  winner  of  the  S.  B.  S. 

Preparations  have  already  been  made  for  Field  Day. 
Sweet  Briar  now  holds  second  place  in  Field  Day  events  in 
women's  colleges.  We  hope  that  this  year  we  can  make  an- 
other world's  record  and  tie  with  Vassar  for  first  place. 

The  running  track  will  probably  be  completed  in  time  for 
the  fleet  of  foot  to  practice  for  the  dashes,  and  with  this 
new  incentive  the  runners  may  be  able  to  break  at  least  a 
Sweet  Briar  record. 
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Dramatic  JBotes 

The  Marriage  of  Kitty 

The  new  Ripplers  presented  their  first  play,  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Kitty,"  on  February  28th.  The  part  of  Kitty,  with 
her  vivacious  sweetness,  was  excellently  portrayed  by  Mary 
McCaa.  By  ingeniously  making  herself  into  an  ugly  little 
country  girl  she  outwits  the  clever  adventuress,  and  later 
wins  her  husband's  love  by  her  charming  personality.  In 
her  hysterical  fits  of  temper  Laura  Wheeler  was  exception- 
ally good,  playing  the  role  of  Madame  de  Semiano,  a  Peru- 
vian widow,  and  won  great  applause  from  the  audience  by 
her  unusually  clever  acting.  Mary  Stewart,  as  leading 
man,  made  a  typical  Sir  Reginald  Belsize,  with  her  affected 
British  mannerisms.  The  plot  was  furthered  by  the  schemes 
of  T ravers,  solicitor  to  Belsize,  to  aid  Kitty  in  her  matri- 
monial venture.  This  part  was  cleverly  interpreted  by  Amy 
Elliott.  Louise  Case  was  most  handsome  as  the  butler  who 
had  lived  in  the  "best  'ouses  of  the  British  aristocracy,"  and 
amused  the  audience  by  her  bits  of  gossip  with  the  charming 
little  French  maid,  Agnes  Quinnerly.  Although  on  the 
stage  but  a  few  minutes,  Katherine  Block  served  admirably 
as  secretary  to  Belsize.  This  play  served  to  show  what 
good  work  can  be  done  with  a  small  cast  of  characters,  each 
one  a  finished  production. 

0     0     0 
The  Athletic  Minstrel  Show 

On  February  26th  the  Athletic  Association  gave  its  an- 
nual minstrel  show — the  best  one  yet!  The  minstrel  itself 
was  one  never-ceasing  rag,  with  choruses,  solos,  a  trio,  and 
dancing.     Jane  Henderson,  as  middleman,  Connie  and  Julie 
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Russell,  Florence  Freeman,  and  Ruth  Watkins,  as  end  men, 
were  all  feeling  unusually  "bright"  in  their  bestriped  and 
ruffled  yellow  full  dress,  and  overlooked  nothing — not  even 
"the  Banister."  Other  colored  gentlemen  were,  Laura 
Wheeler,  Antoinette  Camp,  Elizabeth  Richardson,  Mary- 
Martha  Armstrong,  Thelma  Kincheloe,  Rafaela  Tennent, 
and  Edith  Forbush.  An  instrumental  number  was  a  gazoo 
orchestra,  which  rendered  with  great  force — great  indeed ! — 
the  songs  of  our  Alma  Mater,  making  the  biggest  hit,  how- 
ever, by  the  soulful  rendition  of  The  Rosary.  Following 
the  minstrel  came  "Ten  Little  Nigger  Men,"  with  much 
bobbing  up  and  down  and  very  appropriate  verses;  a  fasci- 
nating solo  dance  by  Louise  Bennett;  a  stately  and  graceful 
minuet  by  Rebecca  Stout  and  Leslie  McCarten;  a  cannibal 
dance,  a  charming  number  by  "T.  K."  and  K.  Groves, 
dresed  in  beads  and  Annette  and  straw  skirts ;  then  a  song 
and  dance  by  Laura  Wheeler  and  "Flo"  Freeman  (and  the 
lady  sitting  next  to  me  said  she  felt  just  like  she  was  at 
Keith's!)  The  vaudeville  ended  with  a  movie,  Love's 
Tragedy,  the  cast  being  as  follows:  Connie  Russell,  "Ma 
Figits,"  a  very  pert  little  somebody  in  curl  papers  who  ex- 
hibited remarkable  facial  contortions ;  Jane  Henderson. 
"Bobby  Figits,"  Ma's  small  son;  Rebecca  Stout,  "Katie 
Figits,"  the  sweetly  simpering  Keystone  heroine;  Edith 
Forbush,  "Lorenzo  Bravadore,"  also  simpering,  as  "Katie's" 
lover,  in  white  spats  and  a  pink  carnation;  Ruth  Watkins, 
Cop  ISTo.  99" ;  Antoinette  Camp,  French  maid ;  Julie  Rus- 
sell, burglar! 

0     o     0 

Little  Britain 

One  of  the  most  artistic  plays  presented  this  year  at 
Sweet  Briar  was  that  given  by  the  Freshman  Class,  "Little 
Britain."     The  characters  were  unusually  well  cast,  so  that 
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the  clever  acting  of  many  of  those  new  in  dramatics  was  well 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  Kafaela  Tennent  played  the 
part  of  Little  Britain  herself  with  unusual  charm  and  sweet- 
ness, showing  a  great  deal  of  real  dramatic  ability.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  her  lover,  Edith  Forbush,  is  following 
close  in  the  footsteps  of  her  sister  as  a  leading  man.  JSTo  one 
could  help  but  admire  the  handsome  young  soldier.  Leslie 
McCarten  portrayed  the  part  of  Joanna  with  cleverness  and 
skill,  and  Jane  Pratt,  as  her  husband,  did  equally  good 
work.  The  character  parts  of  Molly,  the  Matron  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  Peter,  and  Kit  Barniger  were  very 
amusingly  acted  by  Delia  Mae  Gilmore,  Carrie  Sharpe, 
Alma  Trevett,  and  Isabel  Wood.  Frances  Young  made  a 
very  formidable  Beadle  over  all  the  forlorn  little  orphans, 
and  Louise  Hammond,  as  Sir  Harry  Trimblestone,  was  an 
affected  and  laughable  fop.  The  character  of  Mistress  Deb- 
orah, played  by  Ellen  Bodley,  was  one  of  the  most  finished 
parts  in  the  play.  Perhaps  the  cleverest  and  most  sincere 
acting  of  the  evening  was  shown  in  the  part  of  Mark  Em- 
bury, the  hero.  Sweet  Briar's  Dramatic  Club  can  congratu- 
late itself  for  gaining  such  an  accomplished  actress  as  Kath- 
erine  Block.  The  beauty  of  her  difficult  part  lay  in  its  calm, 
convincing  naturalness  and  genuineness.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  seeing  her  play  many  parts  equally  as  interesting 
during  the  rest  of  her  college  course. 

0     0     0 

Gkeen  Stockings 

On  January  lYth  the  Academy  Dramatic  Club,  the  "Wiz- 
ards," gave  its  first  play,  "Green  Stockings."  It  was  an  en- 
tertaining and  forceful  little  comedy,  and  brought  to  light 
much  talent  through  its  production.  The  characters  were 
very  realistic,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  even  yet  we  find  our- 
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selves  looking  for  the  Admiral's  whiskers  on  Sara  Smith's 
face,  and  listening  for  his  sonorous  voice.  Virginia  Mc- 
Ewan  played  the  leading  part  of  the  imposed-upon  eldest 
sister,  who  tires  of  her  life  as  an  "ugly  duckling."  The 
plot  hinges  upon  the  love  letter  she  writes  to  an  imaginery 
fiance,  and  which  is  actually  received  by  the  hero,  Louise 
Palin.  The  latter  suited  her  part  very  well,  and  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  "leading  men"  of  Sweet  Briar.  Mildred 
Schmidt,  Elizabeth  Richardson,  and  Grace  Mountcastle  also 
deserve  praise  for  their  admirable  acting. 

Since  the  "Wizards"  made  such  a  success  of  their  first 
play,  we  are  certainly  looking  forward  to  their  next  one. 

V.  McE. 

0     0      0 

The  Follies 

Although  on  March  11,  1916,  stripes  were  much  in  evi- 
dence at  Sweet  Briar,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  "Follies"  was  not  a 
prison  reform  entertainment.  Cubists,  not  convicts,  were 
the  fashion.  But  the  Futurist  ladies  weren't  the  whole 
show,  for  subtle  Cleopatra  and  naive  Madame  Butterfly 
made  them  watch  their  steps. 

The  movies !  We  weren't  surprised  at  Connie  Russell's 
appearance  as  a  scrub-woman  on  the  screen,  but  it  took  the 
Professor  to  grind  out  a  ballet  dancer. 

"The  Follies"  was  a  success  from  every  point  of  view,  fill- 
ing the  audience  with  glee,  and  the  treasury  with  gold. 
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Norfolk  Chaptee 

The  second  meeting  of  our  Chapter  was  held  the  middle  of 
January  at  Ellen  Robinson's  home.  There  were  about  fif- 
teen girls  present,  among  them  Katherine  Withers,  who  was 
visiting  in  Norfolk  at  the  time,  We  planned  a  subscription 
bridge  party  for  the  following  week,  and  Frances  Myers 
kindly  offered  her  house  for  the  affair.  Our  party  was 
fairly  successful,  but  we  have  no  money-making  plans  for 
February.  We  have  obtained  permission  from  the  librarian 
at  Norfolk  High  School  to  put  Sweet  Briar  magazines,  cata- 
logues and  annuals  on  the  library  tables,  and  we  hope  by  this 
means  to  bring  the  merits  of  our  college  before  a  large  num- 
ber of  possible  students. 

0     0     0 

In  the  list  of  Sweet  Briar  babies  we  have  noted  two 
omissions : 

Elsie  Schmeltz  Collier 1913   (Elsie  Schmeltz) 

Gabriella  Madison  Van  Patten 1915  (Lucela  McClain) 

0     0     0 

Marie  Lorton  is  living  in  Norfolk  this  winter. 

0     0     0 

Mary  Pinkerton  is  studying  Romance  Languages  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

r  0      0      0 

On  Saturday,  March  11,  1916,  Miss  Frances  Page  Mur- 
rell,  of  Lynchburg,  was  married  to  Mr.  Everingham  Rick- 
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ards,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  The  wedding  was  the  occasion  for 
the  reunion  of  some  of  the  first-year  students  of  Sweet  Briar, 
who  acted  as  bridesmaids :  Mrs.  R.  L.  Page,  of  Richmond, 
nee  Dudley  Powers;  Mrs.  Prince,  of  Norfolk,  nee  Marjorie 
Cooper;  Eugenia  Griffin,  Adelaide  Schockey,  Claudine  Hut- 
ter.     Miss  Morenus  acted  as  maid  of  honor. 
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Stoveies. — For  genuine  snap  and  humor  the  stories  in 
The  Aurora,  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  seem  to  take  the  lead. 
"United  at  the  Altar,"  "A  Psychic  Proposal"  and  "The  Miss- 
ing Glove"  all  have  quick,  lively  action,  and  are  full  of  spark- 
ling fun.  In  "United  at  the  Altar"  the  leading  character  is  a 
rather  soured  spinster,  Miss  Evelina  Greely,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  "Ibsen  Club,"  of  Athens,  Ohio.  Her  suitor, 
Horace  Moore,  a  clerk  in  the  Athens  National  Bank,  for 
twenty  years,  appears  regularly  every  Wednesday  night  to 
call  on  Miss  Evelina.  After  the  usual  exciting  discussion 
of  the  stock  market,  the  tariff,  and  the  nourishing  condition 
of  the  Athens  Bank,  comes  the  inevitable  proposal,  and  the 
same  maidenly  refusal.  But  fate,  playing  her  hand  in  the 
game  of  human  destiny,  made  it  possible  for  Romance  to 
enter  forty-five-year-old  Miss  Evelina's  life.  Each  night 
in  the  privacy  of  her  bed-room  she  cautiously  pulls  from 
their  hiding  places  and  reads  such  heart-rending  tales  as 
Orange  Blossoms  and  Tears,  Happy  at  Last,  and  United  at 
the  Altar,  and  it  was  this  last  which  completely  melted  her 
icy  heart.  She  saw  herself  as  the  blushing  maiden  with  hair 
of  spun  gold  and  alabaster  complexion  delicately  tinted  with 
the  softest  rose,  etc.,  and  she  endowed  Horace's  fat  form  with 
all  the  romantic  possessions  of  the  Hero.  As  usual,  the  next 
Wednesday  Horace  makes  his  automatic  and  business-like 
proposal — "Evelina,  you  are  no  longer  young,  and  I  am 
fifty.  I  want  to  ask  you  again  to  become  my  companion 
and  housekeeper.  I  feel  that,  although  there  is  a  lack  of  the 
element  called  'love,'  we  can  yet  live  very  happily  and  to 
mutual  benefit."  And  Evelina,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
throws  herself  upon  his  "heaving  bosom"  and  murmurs  in 
the  voice  of  the  heroine,  "I  am  yours  forever.  We  will 
live  in  happiness,  and  at  last  be  united  at  the  altar."     In 
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striking  contrast  with  this  type  of  humorous  story  is  "The 
Broken  Violin"  in  the  February  Wells  College  Chronicle. 
There  is  little  plot,  but  the  story  does  not  suffer  from  the 
lack.  It  arouses  the  emotions  of  pity  and  affection,  and  it 
leaves  the  reader  in  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  mood. 
"Jelly  Beans"  in  the  Vassar  Miscellany  is  a  clever,  amusing, 
and  well  written  short  story. 

0      0      0 

Essays. — The  essays  in  the  magazines  this  month  are,  on 
the  whole,  written  in  good  critical  vein,  and  in  a  straight- 
forward style.  The  essay  on  "Strindberg"  in  the  Wells  Col- 
lege Chronicle  is  a  well  written,  emphatic  criticism  of  the 
dramatist  Strindberg ,  whose  repulsive  themes  and  char- 
acters are  so  particularly  distasteful  to  the  American  mind. 
The  essay  on  "Greatness"  in  the  Richmond  College  Messenger 
is  sound  in  its  judgment,  and  shows  careful  and  intelligent 
discrimination  in  subject  matter. 

0     0     o 

Poetry. — Among  the  magazines  reviewed,  those  contain- 
ing the  poetry  of  highest  rank  were,  The  Focus,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Normal  School ;  the  Vassar  Miscellany,  and  The 
Richmond  College  Messenger.  "The  Wayside  Piper"  in  The 
Focus  is  not  only  excellent  in  verse  form  and  rhythm,  but 
it  is  powerful  in  its  depth  and  beauty  of  sentiment.  "Peace 
in  the  Desert"  in  the  Richmond  College  Messenger  has  ad- 
mirably attained  that  which  is  rarely  found  in  amateur 
poetry,  a  definite  atmosphere  of  perfect  peace,  the  "craved 
haven"  of  the  heart.  "A  Hymn  of  Thanks"  is  a  noble  and  ex- 
alted poem,  uttering  thanks,  not  for  surrounding  beauties  or 
joys,  but  for  the  possesion  of 

"A  soul  that  taught  me  in  my  hour  of  doubt 
That  I  was  master  of  my  bitterness." 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following 
magazines : 

The  Southern  Collegian,  Washington  and  Lee ;  The  Focus, 
State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va. ;  The  Pharetra,  Wilson 
College ;  Brenau  Journal;  Tlie  Sibyl,  Elmira ;  Davidson 
College  Magazine,  The  Bayonet,  King's  College  Record, 
Maryland  Collegian;  The  Lesbian  Herald,  Hood  College; 
The  Isaqueena,  Greenville  Woman's  College;  The  Oracle, 
Woodberry  Forest;  The  Mount  Holyoke,  Town  and  Gown, 
and  The  Chathamite. 
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Q&y  HtfngDom  for  ^ome  IBacort* 

The  breakfast  bell  had  rung, 

And  there  I  lay  in  bed, 
Just  five  more  minutes  left 

To  dress  and  "comb"  my  head. 

I  hurried  to  get  dressed  on  time, 

And  combed  my  woolly  hair; 
To  rush  away  to  breakfast, 

A  meal  of  frugal  fare. 

I  tripped  upon  my  shoe  laces, 

I  pitched  upon  my  nose; 
I  picked  myself  up  quickly, 

With  fear  I  nearly  froze. 

As  I  fumbled  with  my  shoe  laces, 

I  saw  the  crowd  go  by — 
While  my  fingers  turned  to  thumbs, 

I  heaved  a  fearful  sigh. 

I  started  on  a  dead  home  run, 

At  an  awful  pace  I  tore, 
I  arrived  at  the  Refectory 

To  see  a  closing  door. 

Evelyn  Molly,  S.  B.  A. 
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3[ofees 

"Miss  V L ,  in  her  anesthetic  dancing  act,  made 

a  wonderful  impression." — Nashville  Banner. 

Did  she  use  ether  or  chloroform,  we  wonder  ?  We  miffht 
try  the  effect  in  the  May  Day  Pageant. 

Prof. :  What  are  the  words  most  used  by  college 
students  % 

Weary  Student:     I  don't  know. 
Prof. :     Quite  correct. — Ex. 

He:  Kipling  was  right  in  saying  a  woman  is  a  rag,  a 
bone,  and  a  hank  of  hair. 

She:  Well,  a  man  is  only  a  jag,  a  groan,  and  a  tank  of 
air. 

1918  please  notice! 

Dr.  Harley  (in  physiology  lecture)  :  The  word  "Moron" 
conies  from  a  Greek  work  meaning  "lacking  in  intelligence." 
The  same  root  is  found  in  the  word  "Sophomore." 

Say,  did  you  know  they  used  automobiles  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  War? 

You're  kidding  me — they  didn't! 

Well,  it  says  in  the  Iliad:  "Archilles  came  raging  from  the 
ford."— Ex. 
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Calendar 

January  11 — Miss  Sparrow  spoke  in  Current  Events. 

January  15 — Prof.  Alonzo  Smith  lectured  on  O.  Henry  and 
his  short  stories. 

January    17 — The    "Wizards"    present    their    first    play, 
"Green  Stockings." 

January  18 — Carson  girls  won  special  mention  in  S.  G.  A. 
meeting. 

January  20 — One  hundred  girls  with  chaperons  go  to  the 
Kreisler  Concert  in  Lynchburg. 

February  2 — Miss  Price,  of  Ohio,  spoke  on  Anti-Suffrage 
before  the  Current  Events  Club. 

February  4 — Miss  Hawes  spoke  to  the  girls  informally  in 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

February  5 — The  Sophomores  defeated  the  Freshmen  in 
basket-ball. 

February  5 — The  "Specials"  give  dance  in  gymnasium  and 
net  thirty-five  dollars  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 

February  12 — Senior-Sophomore  Banquet. 

February   14 — Sophomores   give   Valentine  Dance  in  the 
dining-room  for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 
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February  15 — Mrs.  Valentine  addresses  the  Current  Events 
Club.     Her  subject  was  "Suffrage." 

February  18 — The  Freshmen  present  "Little  Britain." 

February  21 — Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Gardner,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  give  musicale  in  the  chapel. 

February  26 — The  new  "Ripplers"  present  "The  Marriage 
of  Kitty." 

February  28 — Athletic  Minstrel  proves  a  great  success. 

March  11 — Y.  W.  C.  A.  entertainment. 

March  15 — President  Woolley,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  ad- 
dressed the  student  body,  preceded  by  a  short  talk  from 
President  Webb,  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

March  17 — Vacation  begins. 

March  27 — Vacation  ends. 

April  1 — Junior  play. 
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a  Spring  Dap 

Painter ! 

Take  your  brush, 
And  stretch  your  canvas  taut — 
A  dash  of  green !     A  little  blue — 
Some  rose!     And  over  all 
Spread  thick  the  gold! 
Throw  in  a  laugh — a  song — 
And  you  have  done! 

Elanette  Sollitt,  '18. 
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WLitbom  proper  apottoation 

MRS.  THORPE  looked  rather  wearily  ahead  of  her 
down  the  sun-flecked  village  street;  narrow,  oh,  how 
infinitely  narrow  it  was !  Why,  she  believed  that 
the  postmistress  could  shake  hands  with  the  manager  of  the 
general  store  across  the  street,  if  she  felt  so  inclined,  with- 
out leaving  the  steep  post-office  steps.  Just  as  she  was  con- 
sidering the  possibility,  Miss  Perkins  appeared  in  the  door- 
way and  scanned  the  store  opposite  as  if  searching  for  the 
lean  hand  of  Hiram  Wiggins  with  its  potentialities  for  ready 
shaking.  Miss  Perkins  was  noticably  narrower  than  the 
doorway  in  which  she  now  stood  temporarily  framed — and 
the  doorway  was  naturally  narrower  than  the  narrow  house 
in  which  it  was  encased.  All  these  comparisons  in  degrees 
of  narrowness  were  borne  only  subconsciously  upon  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Thorpe  in  her  progress  down  the  street.  She 
was  acutely  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  rebellion  against  her 
environment.  It  all  seemed  too  cramped,  too  small.  A  sud- 
den hot  revolt  against  all  the  limitations  of  her  existence, 
physical  and  mental,  swept  across  her.  Her  clothes  felt 
suddenly  too  small — especially  her  shoes.  She  wanted  to 
expand  in  every  direction. 

Charles  said  that  all  New  England  villages  were  just  like 
Brownfield,  but  where  she  had  always  lived  the  streets  were 
laid  out  with  broad  western  generosity,  and  her  neighbors 
had  all  been  fat,  good-natured  people,  generous  and  altruistic, 
with  sympathies  and  interests  as  broad  as  they  themselves. 
Well,  Charles  was  not  narrow  or  self-centered,  in  fact  he  was 
the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Thorpe  thought, 
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and  even  if  he  is  my  husband  he  is  quite  the  nicest  man  in 
the  world,  and  he  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  uncon- 
genialities  of  situation  that  accompany  him. 

Miss  Perkins'  high,  shrill  voice  rose  high  above  the  con- 
soling thought  of  the  lately-acquired  Charles.  She  was  evi- 
dently addressing  someone  directly  behind  Mrs.  Thorpe,  for 
her  sharp,  gray  eyes  behind  their  steel-rimmed  glasses  passed 
over  the  dainty  flower-trimmed  hat,  and  rested  upon  a  spare 
figure  of  a  woman  coming  rapidly  up  to  the  post-office,  some- 
what impeded,  nevertheless,  by  a  little  boy  who  clung  to  her 
hand.     Miss  Perkins'  salutation  was  sharp  and  metallic : 

"'Pears  like  to  me,  Mrs.  Eno,  you  ain't  in  much  of  a  hurry 
to  get  that  letter  from  that  darter  of  yours.  It's  been  layin' 
in  your  box  since  9  :30  last  night.  I  should  'a'  thought  you'd 
'a'  been  a  mite  more  eager  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  for 
herself  this  time." 

The  emphasis  on  the  "this"  carried  untold  insinuations. 
The  newcomer  winced  in  silence  and  then,  momentarily 
disentangling  herself  from  the  grasp  of  the  little  boy,  she- 
reached  to  receive  her  letter.  As  she  hurried  quietly  out,  the 
postmistress'  face  wore  an  expression  of  having  been  dis- 
appointed in  something. 

"Wonder  what  that  girl's  got  to  say  for  herself  this  time," 
she  speculated. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  assumed  that  she  was  supposed  to  further  the 
conversation,  and  so,  very  obligingly,  she  inquired  who  the 
woman  was  and  what  the  daughter  had  done.  Miss  Per- 
kins' reply  was  ready  enough. 

"That  letter,"  she  said,  "is  from  her  oldest  darter,  Nancy, 
the  one  that  took  the  uppity  notions  that  she  had  a  voice  and 
wanted  to  go  to  the  city  to  get  it  cultivated.  Wal,  she  went, 
but  now  it  appears  she  ain't  got  enough  voice  and  can't  make 
enough  money  to  keep  herself  there.  So  first  she  writes 
for  some  money,  which  Mrs.  Eno  can't  send  her,  and  then 
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later  she  writes  to  know  if  she  can  come  home.  The  hired 
man  that  done  the  spring  ploughin'  up  to  Eno's  said  that 
they  had  a  pretty  row  about  that.  Her  pa  says  she  shall 
never  set  foot  in  the  house  again,  and  that  havin'  made  her 
bed  she  can  lay  in  it;  and  every  one  thinks  he's  about  right 
but  Mrs.  Eno ;  she  wants  for  her  to  come  home  same  as 
before — " 

■"No,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  nothin'  for  you  'cep'n  that  post-card 
saying  that  the  city  firm  can't  furnish  you  with  your  goods 
right  at  once.  Now  was  it  dress  goods  or  house  goods  you 
was  orderin'  ?     I  was  just  thinkin — " 

But  the  necessity  of  a  reply  was  opportunely  obviated  by 
the  entrance  of  several  other  women  of  the  village,  all  in 
scant  hope  but  great  desire  of  receiving  some  mail.  As  the 
wife  of  the  new  minister  of  Brownfield's  largest  church, 
Mrs.  Thorpe  was  not  without  honor  in  the  community,  and 
she  received  her  full  share  of  "Mornin'  ma'ams,"  and  "Seen 
you're  pretty  nigh  settled  now,  Mis'  Thorpe."  But  Miss 
Perkins'  laboredly  casual  remark  that  another  letter  from 
the  erring  Nancy  had  just  arrived  soon  drew  the  entire  at- 
tention. Speculations  became  rife  as  to  whether  or  not 
Nancy  would  be  allowed  to  come  home.  The  popular 
opinion  was  that  "her  pa  was  just  right,  and  that  it's  really 
her  deserts."  In  the  midst  of  the  talk  Mrs.  Thorpe  made 
her  unobtrusive  exit. 

"Ah !  it's  horrid,"  she  thought  rebelliously,  "they  all 
think  just  as  narrow  as  they  are.  Justice  and  duty  are 
all  right,  of  course,  but  why  can't  they  ever  overstep  them 
to  reach  kindness?" 

All  the  way  home,  to  the  little  white  cottage  under  the 
maples  which  she  and  Charles  were  to  occupy  for  the  long 
summer  months,  she  reflected  unhappily  on  these  women  who 
were  to  be  her  neighbors — Miss  Perkins,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Miss 
Finch — and  on  the  poor,  unfortunate  Nancy  with  "the  up- 
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pity  notions."  Even  as  she  entered  her  door  her  forehead 
was  still  puckered— quite  attractively  so — with  the  thoughts 
to  which  the  latest  proof  of  Brownfield's  narrowness  had 
given  rise. 

"Charles,"  she  called  out  to  the  closely-cropped  blond 
head  that  she  could  just  see,  earnestly  bent  over  the  desk. 

"Charles,  you're  the  minister  of  this  place,  and  you'll  just 
have  to  do  something  about  it." 

"About  what  ?"  Charles  looked  puzzled,  almost  discourag- 
ingly  so,  but  his  wife  continued  courageously  in  the  face  of 
his  impending  disapproval. 

"About  the  people,  I  mean,  Charles.  You've  no  idea  how 
different  they  are  from  the  Westerners — and  they  are  so  self- 
centered  and  narrow  and  unsympathetic!  I  don't  believe 
they  know  anything  about  service  and  friendship  and  kind- 
ness, or  any  of  the  things  they  talked  about  so  much  in 
college." 

She  looked  appealingly  at  him  for  encouragement. 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  give  them  some  new  ideas, 
Charles,  and  get  them  to  be  bigger  and  broader  and  more  in- 
terested in  what  happens  outside  of  Brownfield  ?  Why,  I 
believe  that  they  need  missionaries  right  here  more  than  in 
China,  as  far  as  the  saving  of  souls  is  concerned.  The 
women  were  probably  born  with  souls  all  right,  but  since 
they've  never  used  them  they  must  have  just  shrunk  and 
shrunk  until  when  they're  about  forty  they  have  just  na- 
turally blown  away." 

"But,  Susan  dear,"  interrupted  Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  most 
ministerial  tones,  "you  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  people  in 
that  way  until  you  know  them  better.  They  all  attend 
church  regularly  and  there  are  very  few  who  don't  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  church  just  as  much  as  they  are 
able.  Of  course,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  try  to  bring 
out  and  develop  the  forces  for  good  in  my  congregation,  but 
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just  because  the  people  are  different  from  the  people  you 
are  accustomed  to  is  no  reason  why  they  should  stand  in 
need  of  a  missionary."  And  then  with  a  tolerant  smile  he 
added,  "And  besides,  Susan,  you  must  remember  that  this  is 
a  very  conservative  section  of  New  England,  and  that  any 
visible  means  of  betterment  will  be  hotly  resented.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  any  efforts  for  your  so-called  'Christianizing' 
would  be  successful  were  they  apparent." 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  very  blue  eyes  shone  dangerously.  Had 
her  husband  been  looking  at  her  instead  of  at  the  neat  pile 
of  books  before  him  he  might  have  noticed  that  her  manner 
was  one  of  defiance  rather  than  of  gentle  minister's-wifely 
submission. 

"Now,"  she  remarked  coldly,  "you're  talking  just  like  a 
minister,  and  not  like  a  man  at  all !  Well,  I  don't  care 
whether  you  are  concerned  over  the  tone  of  life  here  or  not, 
but  I  am,  and  I'm  going  to  do  something  about  it  even  if  you 
won't  help  me — and  my  efforts  will  be  successful,  too !" 

Mr.  Thorpe  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the  outburst  which 
he  had  so  unconsciously  provoked,  but  Susan,  after  having 
delivered  her  ultimatum,  had  withdrawn  quite  precipitately. 
He  heard  only  a  stifled  sob,  and  saw  only  a  closing  door. 

And  so  was  formed  the  resolution  of  the  minister's  wife's 
campaign  against  the  atmosphere,  environment  and  morals  of 
Brownfield.  It  was  to  stop  only  at  the  inflexible  physical 
features  of  the  village  and  its  inhabitants — "For  I'd  like  to 
pull  every  woman  and  street  out  side  ways,"  remarked  the 
campaigner  vindictively. 

Candidly,  but  unadmittedly  to  any  but  herself,  she  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  should  make 
her  first  attack,  through  the  church  or  through  so-called  so- 
ciety. Eventually,  however,  she  decided  to  use  the  church 
as  a  medium,  and  to  establish  the  movement  later  on  a  social 
basis.     If  she  could  only  get  into  intimate  touch  with   a 
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group  of  women  through  the  church  she  could  disseminate 
culture  and  kindness  among  them,  and  then  each  one  of  them 
in  turn  would  shed  a  reflection  of  her  culture  and  kindness 
on  others,  and  Brownfield  would  soon  become  a  far  better 
and  brighter  spot.  The  vista  was  quite  alluring,  and  Mrs. 
Thorpe  paused  to  admire  her  own  scheme  ingenuously. 

But  the  plan  in  execution  was  a  little  more  difficult.  Self- 
culture  had  practically  no  appeal  for  the  conscientious,  hard- 
working women  of  Brownfield,  as  she  soon  ascertained.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Guild,  which  was  always  well  at- 
tended, she  had  asked  one  of  the  members  to  read  aloud  an 
interesting  and  instructive  bit  of  literature,  nothing  very 
deep,  of  course,  to  begin  with.  And  then  very  adroitly  she 
had  tried  to  introduce  a  few  of  the  current  events  which, 
though  of  immense  importance  to  the  world  without,  scarcely 
interested  Brownfield. 

The  results  of  this  first  meeting  were,  all  in  all,  rather  dis- 
couraging. Mrs.  Bailey  had  remarked  quite  audibly  and 
with  much  asperity  "that  it  always  made  her  fidgity  to  sew 
in  a  room  where  any  one  was  reading  out  loud,  and  that  if 
they  wanted  her  on  the  Guild  any  longer  they'd  have  to  cut 
out  the  reading."  And  then  the  tendency  to  narrate  the  cur- 
rent events  of  Brownfield  was  so  strong  that  any  other  sub- 
ject which  she  proposed  was  overlooked.  On  one  point 
Mrs.  Thorpe  was  firmly  resolved,  and  that  was  that  Charles 
should  not  know  of  the  doubtful  results  of  the  first  meeting. 
He  had  discouraged  her  proposed  plans  for  moral  uplift, 
and  he  should  not  now  have  the  opportunity  to  laugh  at  them 
in  execution.  So  with  an  enthusiasm  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  difficult  to  feel,  she  reported  to  him  the 
events  of  the  afternoon. 

"Of  course,"  she  added  in  conclusion,  truthfully  enough, 
"It's  a  little  hard  to  tell  how  everything  is  going  to  work 
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out  after  the  first  meeting — but  I  really  do  believe  that  the 
people  are  just  thirsting  for  opportunity  for  self-expansion 
and — "  but  here  she  paused  in  confusion. 

In  spite  of  the  optimism  which  she  could  express  to 
Charles,  in  private  Mrs.  Thorpe  decided  to  change  her  plan 
of  attack  in  the  next  meeting.  Probably  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  desire  for  education  and  cultivation  come  naturally 
as  the  result  of  an  expansion  of  the  heart  and  soul.  If  she 
could  give  the  people  a  different  perspective  on  their  own 
lives — start  their  souls  expanding  without  their  realizing 
what  she  was  at — why  then  this  miracle  which  she  hoped  to 
effect — and  unconsciously  she  recognized  that  it  was  a  mi- 
racle— would  come  about  as  a  natural  result.  At  the  very 
next  meeting  she  would  try  method  the  second.  The  women 
would  inevitably  begin  to  gossip — and  unkindly,  too.  She 
could  then  quietly  and  unobtrusively  express  her  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  malicious  slander  and  could  exhort  them 
to  kind  thought  and  words.  Then,  having  made  such  an  ad- 
vance, at  the  following  meeting  she  could  substitute  for  the 
gossip  to  which  she  had  so  cleverly  dealt  the  death  blow,  sub- 
jects of  a  noble  and  uplifting  nature — subjects  as  yet  vision- 
ary and  vague,  to  be  sure.  On  the  whole,  this  scheme  seemed 
much  more  practical  than  her  former  project,  and  she  almost 
anticipated  the  day  on  which  she  could  put  it  into  execution. 

The  day  came,  finding  Mrs.  Thorpe  in  an  exalted  frame 
of  mind,  and  departed,  leaving  her  plainly  but  unadmittedly 
— to  her  husband  at  least — depressed.  Things  had  gone 
wrong  from  the  very  first.  The  women  had  talked  so  very 
much  that  she  hadn't  been  able  to  say  all  that  she  had  wanted 
to,  and  even  when  she  had  found  an  opening  no  one  had  paid 
much  attention  to  what  she  was  saying.  Mrs.  Simpson 
was  giving  a  recipe  for  tomato  pickle  to  Miss  Finch  all  the 
time  that  she  had  been  trying  to  broaden  their  minds ;  and 
no  one  had  seemed  at  all  impressed  or  enlightened.     It  was 
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all  very  discouraging,  especially  when  you  were  trying  to 
prove  to  an  incredulous,  but  hopeful,  husband  that  you 
really  could  do  what  you  said  you  were  going  to.  She  would 
not  own  herself  defeated  yet  though,  Charles  should  see  that 
she  could  do  it,  for  she  would  make  one  more  big  attempt, 
and  then  if  that  did  not  succeed — oh,  dear !  what  could  she 
do  then  ?  Charles  would  never  think  she  was  worth  any- 
thing at  all ! 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  third  attempt  was  somewhat  dampened  by 
the  very  person  whom  it  was  meant  to  impress. 

"Getting  ready  for  some  more  missionary  work  ?"  Charles 
asked  jokingly,  as  he  saw  her  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Guild,  which  was  to  meet  this  time  at  her  own 
house. 

"What  tactics  are  you  going  to  employ  this  time  to  beat 
through  the  impenetrable  hedge  of  custom  and  habit?" 

Mrs.  Thorpe  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  She  was  indig- 
nant that  Charles  should  know  that  any  change  of  tactics  was 
necessary,  especially  after  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  keep 
him  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

"Charles,"  she  answered  quietly  enough,  after  a  short 
pause  designed  to  show  a  gentle  disapproval,  "I  think  you 
are  very  unkind  in  the  way  in  which  you  regard  my  efforts  to 
do  a  little  good  in  this  world.  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sincere  in 
them,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  be  laughed  at." 

"But  I'm  not  laughing!"  Charles  protested.  "You're  just 
the  dearest—" 

"~No,  Chai-les,"  Susan  interrupted  firmly,  "I  can  feel  your 
antagonism  in  this  matter,  and  I  feel  as  though  it  would  be 
different  if  you  had  suggested  it  yourself." 

The  smile  left  Charles'  face  quickly. 

"Why,  Susan  dear,  I  had  no  idea — " 

But  "Susan  dear"  was  not  to  be  interrupted. 
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"I  know  you  don't  mean  to  be,  but  you  really  are  just  a 
little  bit — oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  this  is  the  only  point  we've 
ever  argued  about!" 

She  reached  for  her  handkerchief,  but  before  she  could 
really  indulge  herself  by  crying,  her  first  guest  had  arrived, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  welcome  her. 

The  other  members  of  the  Guild  assembled  quickly,  and 
soon  tongues  and  knitting-needles  were  wagging  and  click- 
ing according  to  their  several  functions.  As  she  listened 
to  the  recital  of  Brownfield's  gossip,  Mrs.  Thorpe  formulated 
her  third  plan.  It  was  based  entirely  upon  the  ideal  of 
service — good  works  as  contrasted  with  faith.  To  persuade 
these  women  to  an  act  of  charity  was  the  essential  step.  Of 
course  they  were  not  interested  in  either  Shakespeare  or 
Browning;  they  couldn't  even  observe  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian charity  sitting  right  in  their  midst,  but  if  they  could  be 
interested  in  giving,  could  be  roused  to  the  needs  of  others, 
and  be  made  to  respond  to  them,  their  self-development  would 
begin.  The  faults  of  the  previous  systems  were  now  per- 
fectly obvious  to  Mrs.  Thorpe.  She  had  tried  to  appeal  to 
their  minds,  and  they  really  had  had  none  to  speak  of. 
Everyone  had  hearts,  and  it  was  to  this  organ  that  she  should 
have  tried  to  make  her  appeal.  The  means  to  stir  Brown- 
field's  quiescent  emotions  lay  in  her  upper  left-hand  bureau 
drawer — letters  directed  to  her  as  the  president  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  church,  describing  with  great 
pathos  the  destitute  condition  of  the  poor  flood  sufferers.  If 
they  could  not  move  her  strange,  stiff  neighbors,  nothing 
would  ever  affect  them,  Mrs.  Thorpe  decided.  Excusing  her- 
self for  a  moment,  she  went  to  her  room  to  collect  the  sad  tes- 
timonials of  human  suffering  and  woe.  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing high  with  excitement  as  she  returned  to  the  Guild.  Af- 
ter all  it  did  take  quite  a  little  courage  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore them.     They  were  so  very  unresponsive. 
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The  conversation  ceased  abruptly  as  she  returned  to  the 
room,  but  the  determined  campaigner  was  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  notice  it.  She  opened  the  subject  suddenly,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  tact,  nevertheless. 

"I  have  a  matter  that  I  want  to  lay  before  you  as  a  so- 
ciety," she  began  bravely,  "and  if  I  didn't  feel  that  you,  with 
your  ready  generosity,  would  like  to  help,  and  so  do  a  very 
great  deal  of  good,  I  shouldn't  mention  it  to  you." 

Then  broadening  into  her  subject,  she  described  the  great 
need  of  clothing  for  the  poor  flood  victims  of  the  Middle  West. 
She  exaggerated  their  misery  movingly,  especially  that  of 
the  little  children.  Her  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  she 
imagined  for  her  unimaginative  hearers  the  joy  and  grati- 
tude called  forth  by  the  aid  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
furnish.  "Just  think,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  it  would  mean 
to  a  poor  woman  to  receive  just  one  new  dress  for  herself  or 
her  children!" 

Mrs.  Hicks  sniffed,  but  not  with  emotion.  "I  guess  it 
would  mean  quite  a  lot  to  people  in  Brownfield,  too." 

But  Mrs.  Thorpe  ignored  this  first  sign  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  drew  forth  her  most  potent  weapon — the  letters  them- 
selves. Choosing  the  one  which  she  considered  the  most 
pathetic,  she  read  aloud. 

"  'The  condition  of  the  flood  victims  here  in  Ontoona  is 
frightful,  and  the  need  for  immediate  aid  is  proportionately 
great.  The  poorer  classes  have  lost  all  their  possessions; 
the  men  are  out  of  work  as  well,  and  many  are  actually  on 
the  point  of  starvation.  This  morning  I  visited  a  family 
of  nine  living  temporarily  in  an  old  shed  on  some  of  the 
higher  pasture  land.  The  father  was  formerly  employed  in 
the  Refining  Works,  and  got  very  fair  wages.  The  oldest 
son,  aged  fifteen,  worked  with  his  father,  and  together  they 
supported  the  family  in  comparative  comfort.  The  seven 
children  are  now  in  a  most  pitiable  state — they  are  literally 
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without  means  of  support.  There  were  four  girls,  aged  two, 
nine,  eleven  and  twelve,  respectively.  Each  one  of  them 
had  managed  to  retain  one  garment  apiece,  but  the  little 
boys,  aged  five  and  seven,  were  rather  carelessly  wrapped  up 
in  shawls.  The  little  five-year-older  was  crying  bitterly  as 
I  came  in,  and  I  tried  to  find  out  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
grief.  His  only  answer  to  my  inquiries  was,  "Play-thing 
done  got  drowned,'  but  his  mother  supplemented  his  remarks 
by  telling  me  that  play-thing  was  a  little  three-legged  kitten, 
Johnnie's  chief  and  only  treasure. 

"  'The  mother  seemed  quite  discouraged  with  all  their  re- 
verses. She  was  rather  aimlessly  trying  to  prepare  a  sort 
of  gruel  for  the  mid-day  meal.  I  must  say  that  the  sight  of 
it  rather  sickened  me.  The  little  girls  were  quite  pathetic 
in  their  attempts  to  be  helpful,  but  I  could  see  that  the 
thought  of  their  lost  treasures — a  doll,  beads,  or  balls, — de- 
pressed them  almost  as  much  as  the  loss  of  his  house  weighed 
upon  the  father.'  " 

Then  after  several  other  pathetic  incidents  the  letter 
closed. 

"I  know  that  you  have  a  great  many  appeals  made  to  you, 
but  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  here  at  once  that  I  do  hope 
you  can  send  just  a  little  something  direct  to  the  family." 

The  letter  was  received  without  approval  or  disapproval, 
in  complete  silence.  Mrs.  Thorpe  could  feel  a  slight  an- 
tagonism in  the  air.  Her  fighting  spirit  was  instinctively 
aroused. 

"Well,  if  they  won't  do  it  themselves,  I'll  make  them  do 
it,"  she  thought  desperately.  "Charles  shan't  have  the  chance 
to  laugh  again." 

Outwardly  she  resumed  quietly  enough.  "Now,  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we,  as  a  club,  could  get  to- 
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gether  a  few  things  to  send  to  one  of  the  suffering  families, 
and  instead  of  doing  things  just  for  the  church,  do  them  for 
real,  live,  appreciative  people." 

At  least  there  was  no  opposition  added,  for  still  the  silence 
was  unbroken. 

"I  thought  that  perhaps  you,  Miss  Finch,  would  knit  a 
little  baby  sacque  for  the  youngest  little  girl — pink  would 
be  so  sweet,  and  you  do  knit  so  beautifully — and  you,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  if  you  could  just  stitch  up  two  little  dresses  for 
the  girls.     You've  no  idea  how  delighted  they  would  be." 

And  so  she  went  on  assigning  tasks  to  the  various  club 
members,  reserving  for  herself  the  more  unpleasant  task  of 
night-shirts  for  the  oldest  boy  and  father. 

Eventually  the  project  was  accepted,  not  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, to  be  sure,  but  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  satisfied,  for  she 
knew  that  once  a  reluctant  consent  was  secured,  the  work 
would  be  conscientiously  performed.  With  Charles  she 
was  reticent  upon  the  subject.  Their  past  differences  made 
it  difficult  to  discuss  the  matter  without  restraint. 

All  through  the  week  the  work  on  the  missionary  box  was 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Thorpe  with  a  listlessness  amounting  to 
indifference,  but  by  the  club  with  an  unaccountably  growing 
enthusiasm.  Miss  Finch  may  have  been  the  one  to  start  it, 
for  meeting  Mrs.  Thorpe  on  the  street  one  day  she  called 
sharply  across  to  her: 

"Law,  Mis'  Thorpe,  I  jest  wish  you  could  see  that  little 
sacque  of  mine.  The  pink  worsted  come  yesterday,  and  it's 
most  done  a-ready.  It's  so  cute-lookin' !  I  can't  think  o' 
nothin'  sweeter  than  that  little  baby  inside.  I  showed  it 
to  Bell  Simpson,  and  she  said  she  had  some  pink  ribbons 
that  would  be  just  the  thing  to  string  it  up  with.  If  I  have 
any  worsted  left  I  believe  I'll  knit  it  up  into  a  little  cap. 
They'll  like  that,  I  guess." 
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Other  reports  were  equally  encouraging.  Mrs.  Bailey  be- 
came so  interested  in  her  little  dresses  that  she  decided  to 
make  two  night-gowns  as  well.  "Jest  for  a  surprise,  though," 
she  stipulated.  Then  Mrs.  Bailey's  mother  decided  to  con- 
tribute two  hats  to  complete  the  outfit.  And  so  the  move- 
ment grew,  each  member  striving  to  outdo  the  others. 

"The  miracle  has  really  come  to  pass,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe 
to  herself,  as  she  heard  of  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  it 
was  with  a  dull  indifference  that  she  comprehended  the  mi- 
racle. The  elation  of  the  successful  missionary  was 
strangely  absent.  Her  mission  accomplished,  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  the  movement.  What  did  she  care 
whether  Miss  Perkins  had  sent  up  half  a  dozen  glasses  of 
currant  jelly  to  go  in  the  box,  and  that  the  entire  club  was 
eagerly  anticipating  the  day  on  which  the  box  was  to  be  sent. 
It  was  all  very  remote  from  her  personal  existence,  all  very 
immaterial  to  her.  Charles  had  not  seemed  pleased  at  her 
success,  had  scarcely  mentioned  it  in  fact. 

At  last  the  anticipated  day  arrived,  and  all  the  contri- 
butions were  laid  in  neat  piles  on  chairs,  all  ready  to  be 
put  into  the  box.  Every  one  was  visibly  excited.  Mrs. 
Bailey  tremulously  compared  her  dresses  with  Miss  Giles' 
petticoats  as  to  length  and  breadth,  for  it  would  never  do  to 
have  any  discrepancy  there.  Miss  Finch's  sacque  and  cap 
were  loudly  admired,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  their 
wizened,  but  smiling  little  maker.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  very 
exciting  morning.  The  little  garments  were  laid  in  the  box 
one  by  one,  each  member  managing  to  call  attention  to  her 
own  contribution  before  it  was  definitely  consigned  to  its 
final  position.  Just  before  the  top  was  nailed  on  Mrs. 
Smith  exclaimed,  "There  now !  There  is  one  thing  we've  all 
forgot.  There  ain't  no  kitten  for  that  poor  little  Johnnie! 
I'll  just  step  'round  to  the  store  and  buy  him  a  toy  to  make 
up  for  it." 
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"Oh !  arid  some  beads  and  dolls  for  the  girls,  too," 
quavered  Miss  Giles.     "You  know  we  can't  be  partial." 

Then  Miss  Finch  happened  to  remember  a  pair  of  sheets 
for  which  she  had  no  further  use,  and  which  might  come  in 
handy.  This  in  turn  reminded  Auntie  Hance  that  she  had 
some  extra  blankets.  At  the  last  moment  nearly  every  mem- 
ber thought  of  another  contribution  she  could  make.  But 
eventually  the  last  gift  was  in,  the  top  was  adjusted,  the  final 
nail  was  hammered  in. 

"There  now!  If  they  ain't  thankful  for  that  they  don't 
deserve  nothin'  more,"  remarked  Miss  Finch,  complacently. 

"I  guess  that'll  look  pretty  good  to  them  all  right,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Bailey. 

And  so  the  box  was  sent,  the  box  that  had  been  intended  to 
arouse  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  these  narrow-minded 
people,  and  which,  temporarily  at  least,  had  succeeded  in 
its  mission. 

"How  soon  do  you  expect  we  will  hear  from  it  ?"  asked 
Auntie  Hance,  as  the  Guild,  with  proud  eyes,  watched  the 
box  as  it  was  borne  down  the  street  on  Hiram  Wiggins'  de- 
livery wagon. 

"'Not  before  two  weeks,  at  least,"  answered  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
"you  know  it  takes  some  time  to  get  to  Ontoona." 

"Law,  won't  they  be  tickled!"  exclaimed  Auntie, 
irrelevantly. 

The  expected  two  weeks  passed  and  the  Guild  began  to 
be  rather  impatient  for  its  thanks.  The  distance  between 
Brownfield  and  Ontoona  was  carefully  computed  many 
times  over,  and  even  making  allowances  for  a  day's  delay  in 
both  mail  and  express  service,  a  letter  should  arrive  in  just 
a  day  or  so. 

But  the  longed-for  day  came  and  went,  and  no  letter  ac- 
companied it.  Three  whole  weeks  elapsed,  and  still  no  word 
came.     Miss  Perkins,  at  her  post  of  advantage  at  the  post- 
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office,  reported  the  letterless  condition  every  morning  with 
growing  asperity.  "Seems  kind  of  funny,"  she  sniffed  in- 
sinuatingly. Mrs.  Thorpe  felt  uncomfortably  accountable. 
They  all  looked  at  her  as  though  she  were  in  some  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  delinquencies  of  the  recipients  of  the  box. 
She  tried  to  make  excuses  and  apologies.  Charles  was  no 
comfort  to  her  at  all  in  the  unpleasant  situation.  He  had 
never  expressed  any  approval  or  disapproval  since  the  time 
the  subject  had  been  mentioned  with  such  unfortunate  re- 
sults, and  pride  prevented  her  from  referring  to  it  again. 

As  the  fourth  week  rolled  slowly  by  she  was  acutely  miser- 
able. The  women  were  fairly  clamoring  for  their  thanks, 
and  she  certainly  was  in  no  position  to  satisfy  them. 

"Oh !  this  will  probably  undo  all  the  good  work  the  box 
has  done,"  she  thought  uncomfortably  to  herself. 

But  at  last  the  letter  came,  over  three  weeks  late — but 
still  it  was  there.  Miss  Perkins  announced  its  arrival  to  the 
entire  post-office.  She  even  called  across  the  street  to  Hi- 
ram Wiggins  of  the  general  store  that  the  jletteir  from 
Ontoona  to  Mrs.  Thorpe  had  come  at  last.  Mrs.  Thorpe 
herself  was  the  last  to  know  that  the  thanks  had  arrived,  but 
as  soon  as  the  news  reached  her  she  circulated  word  that  the 
Guild  would  meet  immediately  after  dinner  to  read  the  letter 
aloud. 

As  she  walked  down  the  sunny,  village  street  to  secure  the 
long-expected  letter,  she  reflected  that  Brownfield  had  really 
improved  a  great  deal  since  the  first  of  June.  Of  course  its 
geographical  features  were  the  same,  but  she  certainly  had 
glimpsed  a  different  side  of  its  inhabitants.  Even  Miss 
Perkins'  smile  was  almost  pleasant,  as  she  handed  the  letter 
out  the  pigeon-hole.  And  Charles  hadn't  been  so  very  un- 
kind, either.  She  would  be  very  careful  not  to  gloat  over 
him  in  her  triumph. 
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Happily,  she  carried  the  missive  home  to  read  to  the  club, 
twenty  minutes  before  time  for  the  members  to  arrive.  She 
wondered  what  the  poor  woman  had  written — how  she  ever 
could  have  expressed  her  thanks.  As  she  contemplated  it, 
her  curiosity  grew.  "It's  to  me,"  she  reflected,  "and  per- 
haps I  really  ought  to  read  it  over  first  so  as  to  know  how 
to  pronounce  all  the  words."  If  Charles  had  been  home  to 
lunch  she  might  have  asked  him  what  to  do,  but  Charles  was 
away.  Her  hand  trembled  with  excitement  as  she  broke  the 
seal. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Thorpe,"  the  letter  began,  "Thanks  for  send- 
ing the  box  from  both  me  and  my  husband.  But  I  must 
say  it  got  up  all  our  hopes  for  nothing.  You  must  of  got  us 
all  mixed  up.  The  sack  is  too  small  for  any  of  our  kids,  and 
none  of  the  other  close  suit  either.  We  ain't  got  but  one 
girl,  and  she's  eleven,  so  the  dresses  ain't  doing  us  no  good, 
and  this  is  why,  you  can  put  boy's  close  on  a  girl,  but  you 
can't  dress  out  a  boy  in  girl's  close  if  you  expect  him  to  play 
with  other  boys.  The  sheets  and  blankets  is  all  right,  but 
we  had  quite  a  lot  of  them  already  from  the  charity  lady. 
We  didn't  have  no  use  for  the  jelly,  and  we've  had  to  give 
away  the  beads  ;  of  course,  none  of  the  boys  wanted  them,  but 
the  toy  cat  suits  the  kid  all  right.  Next  time  send  more 
boy's  close.     The  night-shirts  is  fine.     Thanks  for  the  box. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Mrs.  Green." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  stood  momentarily  petrified  with  horror. 
Down  stairs  the  door-bell  rang,  and  she  heard  the  maid  ad- 
mitting Miss  Finch.  The  others  would  soon  arrive.  Oh ! 
what  was  to  be  done!  If  she  read  them  that  horrid,  un- 
grateful letter  it  would  fairly  kill  all  their  new  ideals  of 
love  and  helpfulness.  They  would  never  feel  like  doing 
another  kind  thing.     Besides,   they  had  been  counting  on 
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the  thanks  so  long.  She  heard  the  other  members  coming 
up  the  walk.  The  maid  was  coming  upstairs  to  announce  her 
guests. 

Outwardly  calm,  but  inwardly  in  a  turmoil  of  doubts  and 
fears,  Mrs.  Thorpe  descended  the  stairs.  Her  cheeks  were 
very  pink,  and  her  eyes  shone  feverishly  bright  as  she  wel- 
comed each  member  in  turn ;  but  they  were  all  too  excited 
themselves  to  notice  the  agony  behind  the  welcoming  smile. 

After  a  few  moments  of  talk  the  conversation  was  na- 
turally abated,  and  all  turned  expectantly  toward  the  minis- 
ter's wife. 

"Yes,"  she  began,  "the  letter  is  really  here  at  last" — and 
then  with  a  strained  look  of  resolution — "and  I'm  going  to 
read  to  you.  It's  not  very  long,  but  I  think  it  speaks  for  it- 
self all  right."     Then  opening  it  she  read: 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Thorpe :  If  both  Jim  and  I  hadn't  been 
sick  we  would  have  written  you  sooner,  for  we  are  so  thank- 
ful that  nothing  but  sickness  could  have  kept  us  quiet.  Your 
box  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  has  ever  come  to  us 
or  the  kids,  and  it  seems  like  everything  is  just  what  we 
needed  most.  The  little  pink  sacque  looks  so  sweet  on  the 
baby;  I  just  wish  you  could  see  her!  And  those  dresses 
— well,  the  girls  are  all  so  delighted  with  them,  and  they 
think  they're  going  to  a  party  all  the  time.  The  under- 
clothes are  the  most  useful  probably,  and  with  all  that  pretty 
work !  I  tell  you  it  makes  us  all  feel  fine.  Jim  and  I  be- 
gan to  feel  better  just  the  minute  we  opened  the  box.  The 
sheets  and  blankets  and  all  the  other  things  are  fine,  too. 
The  kids  are  so  happy  playing  with  their  toys,  it  would  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  them.  They  liked  the  jelly  lots,  too. 
Now  we  can  never  thank  you  all  half  enough.  So  remem- 
ber there's  always  a  lot  of  thanks  coming  from  here  to  you  all. 
"Yours  with  love  and  thanks, 

"Mrs.  Green." 
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Mrs.  Thorpe  paused,  and  then  gently,  almost  sadly,  "I 
guess  that  makes  us  feel  that  it's  quite  worth  while,  doesn't 
it?  And  now  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  excuse  me,  for  my 
head  aches  frightfully.  Miss  Finch,  you  tell  them  all  to 
stay  and  talk  just  as  though  I  were  here." 

Half  an  hour  later  Charles  returned  from  his  clerical 
visits.  "Susan,  darling,"  he  called  from  the  doorway,  "Miss 
Perkins  just  met  me  and  told  me  all  about  your  meeting,  and 
I  am  so  proud  of  you.  You  were  right  in  the  first  place  and 
I  was  wrong,  and  I've  just  been  waiting  for  the  chance  to  tell 
you  so.  Why,  Susan !"  he  continued,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
her  doubled  up  in  a  disconsolate  little  heap,  "whatever  is 
the  matter?  Is  it  just  the  reaction?  Why,  Miss  Perkins 
said  to  me,  "Wal,  I  reckon  we  can  do  a  heap  o'  good  in  this 
world  if  we  do  something  like  that  once  in  a  while.'  " 

But  not  even  Charles'  imitation  of  Miss  Perkins'  metal- 
lic tones  could  draw  a  smile  from  the  woe-begone  Susan. 

"Oh!  Charles,  Charles!"  she  cried  passionately.  "Don't 
laugh,  and  don't  tell  me  I'm  good,  for  I'm  not.  I'm  the 
worst,  the  very  worst  person  in  the  world.  There,  just  read 
that!"  And  she  poked  a  wet,  crumpled  wad  of  paper  into 
his  hand.  "It's  from  the  woman  we  sent  the  box  to.  Oh ! 
oh!  oh!" 

"Why,  I  don't  understand,"  said  Charles  quietly,  seri- 
ously. "Miss  Perkins  said  that  they  were  all  so  pleased  with 
the  letter." 

"Oh !  can't  you  understand,  you  old  stupid  ?  Don't  you 
see?  I  told  them  they  were  pleased.  I  lied  and  cheated 
and  forged — I  did  it  all  because  I  thought  that  if  I  didn't 
they'd  never  do  anything  kind  again.  I  thought  it  would  be 
undoing  everything,  and  it  would  be — and  oh!  I  wish  I 
hadn't.  Those  women  didn't  really  care  about  the  good 
they  were  doing  or  the  people  they  were  going  to  help,  but 
just  about  the  thanks  they  were  going  to  get  for  it.     Oh !  I 
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realize  all  that  now.  But  I  don't  care  about  the  women  any 
more.  They're  just  as  narrow-minded  as  they  ever  were, 
and  I  don't  care  whether  they  ever  expand  or  not,  and  I 
never  did,  except  perhaps  just  in  the  start  when  I  first 
thought  of  trying  to  reform  them.  Oh!  Charles,  I'm  so 
wicked,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

Susan  did  not  see  the  expression  on  his  face  as  he 
answered : 

"Well,  you  might  write  a  pamphlet,  'Helpful  Hints  to 
Young  Missionaries,'  or — " 

Susan  removed  the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes  for  a 
swift  look  at  his  face.  It  was  incomprehensible  that  he 
should  be  joking  at  such  a  crisis,  and  just  when  he  should 
be  chastising  her  most  severely. 

"Oh !  Charles,"  she  moaned,  almost  hopefully.  Perhaps 
after  all  she  was  not  the  very  worst  sinner  in  the  world. 
Charles  would  never  smile  if  he  really  thought  she  was. 

"Well,  Susan,"  Charles  pursued,  "whatever  did  you  carry 
on  this  campaign  for  if  you  really  didn't  care  about  improv- 
ing the  women  ?" 

Susan  looked  up  in  some  bewilderment.  Then  slowly  a 
look  of  realization  dawned  upon  her  face,  and  with  it  a  little 
one-sided,  watery  smile. 

"I  guess  it  must  have  been  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Guild  sent  the  box,"  she  said,  "just  for  the  thanks  I  was  go- 
ing to  get." 

Charles  looked  down  compassionately  at  the  sorrowful 
little  heap  on  the  floor. 

"They  got  their  thanks,  even  if  they  weren't  real,  Charles," 
Susan  whispered. 

"And  you  shall  have  yours,  too,  you  dear,  obstinate,  little 
liar."     And  stooping  down  he  kissed  her  tenderly. 

Constance  Russell,  '16. 
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H"\"]^7"^  unist  get  °ld  Ska-kee  to  kelp  us,"  said  Colonel 
Harrison.  The  soldiers  were  all  sitting  around 
the  camp-fire  after  supper  discussing  the  never- 
ending  problem  that  had  brought  them  to  the  Mexican  moun- 
tains. Colonel  Harrison,  as  usual,  had  given  the  ultimatum. 
For  a  minute  he  smoked  in  silence,  and  then  went  on,  "We 
have  been  down  here  for  three  weeks  after  Juan  Ledo.  We 
were  sent  down  here  to  bring  back,  dead  or  alive,  the  worst 
rebel  enemy  that  the  United  States  ever  had,  and  where  have 
'we  gotten  to,  and  what  have  we  done  ?  We've  chased  him  from 
Samala  to  Torentio,  and  to  the  ammunition  camp  and  back 
here,  and  it's  been  a  wild-goose  chase  from  the  first  time 
we  ever  heard  his  name  to  this  very  moment  when  the  devil 
is  hiding  somewhere  in  these  mountains,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  this  camp — and  he's  probably  spying  on  us  now, 
and  laughing — I  tell  you  we  can't  get  him.  We  don't  know 
the  country  well  enough,  or  the  people.  What  we  need  is 
someone  who  does,  some  native  who  will  track  him  down 
and  be  willing  to  kill  if  necessary,  and  that  someone  is  old 
Ska." 

"Yes,"  added  Bob  Goodwin,  "old  Ska  not  only  knows  the 
lay  of  the  land,  but  he  hates  the  Mexicans  like  a  rattler. 
He's  been  hot  against  them  ever  since  he  first  came  down 
here  from  the  ISForth,  twenty  years  ago.  The  Indians  don't 
often  mix  with  the  Mexicans  in  their  quarrels,  but  one  of  the 
men  down  at  the  mines  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  old 
Ska  was  on  the  pass  they  killed  his  son  one  night — at  least 
the  child  was  never  heard  of  again — and  Ska's  never  forgot- 
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ten  it.  He  stays  up  there  on  the  mountain  in  that  old  shack 
of  his  and  never  bothers  any  one,  but  I'll  wager  it  wouldn't 
take  much  to  start  him  going." 

The  talk  went  the  rounds,  as  each  man  approved  of  the 
idea.  Half  an  hour  later  Colonel  Harrison  with  three  other 
men  had  started  off  up  the  mountainside. 

In  his  lonely  log  cabin  old  Ska-kee  sat  looking  into  the 
fire  and  thinking.  The  flickering  light  of  the  glowing  logs 
showed  up  his  face,  wrinkled  and  worn,  his  straight  hair 
already  turning  gray,  and  his  eyes,  peering  from  under 
their  shaggy  brows  with  a  dull,  far-away  expression.  Ska- 
kee  was  thinking  of  his  son.  It  was  just  twenty  years  ago 
to-night  that  this  son  for  whose  sake  he  had  crossed  so  many 
miles  of  prairie  land,  so  many  mountain  ranges,  into  the  land 
of  gold,  had  been  taken  away  from  him.  He  lived  over 
again  the  horrors  of  that  night.  How  well  he  remembered 
how  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  little  son  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground.  The  child  had  fallen  and  cut  himself  that 
morning — yes,  he  even  remembered  the  deep  three-cornered 
cut  that  the  boy  had  at  the  roots  of  his  hair,  when  the  Mexi- 
cans swooped  down  on  the  two.  He  had  tried  to  protect 
the  child,  but  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  only  to  find  his  son 
gone  when  he  recovered  consciousness.  Suddenly  he  raised 
his  head  to  listen,  a  deep  scowl  on  his  face.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  Colonel  and  his  men  came  up  to  the  door,  and  in 
response  to  a  brief  "come  in,"  entered  the  shack.  Colonel 
Harrison  stepped  forward  to  take  the  other  rude  chair  by 
the  fireside,  while  the  men  stood  in  the  back  of  the  room 
waiting. 

"Ska-kee,"  said  the  Colonel,  going  directly  to  the  point, 
"we've  come  up  here  to-night  to  make  you  a  proposition. 
You  know  we've  been  down  in  these  mountains  for  three 
weeks  trying  to  catch  Juan  Ledo,  and  we  haven't  been  able 
to  so  much   as  lay  a  finger  on  him.     We  don't  know  the 
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country  here  or  people  to  help  us,  and  he  slips  through  our 
fingers  every  time.  We  know  of  only  one  man  that  can  help 
us,  and  that's  you,  Ska.  You  know  Juan  Ledo,  you  know 
what  he's  done,  and  you  know  where  he  goes.  Besides,  he's 
a  Mexican,  the  kind  that  plots,  and  steals,  and  kills     .     .     ." 

He  looked  sharply  at  the  Indian,  but  the  face  of  the  man 
was  expressionless.  "They've  trailed,"  he  said,  still  look- 
ing at  Ska,  "to  this  pass,  and  its  a  trap.  He's  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  here,  and  he's  guarded  on  all  sides. .  He'll  have 
to  come  to  the  springs  for  water  soon,  and  there  are  only  two 
springs  in  the  pass.  One  is  down  at  the  camp ;  the  other 
one  is  here."  He  pointed  to  the  spring  just  outside  the  door. 
"He's  too  sly  for  us,  Ska,  but  you  can  catch  him.  Will  you 
help  us?  Remember  he's  a  Mexican,  and  we  will  pay  you 
well." 

The  old  man  had  been  silent  heretofore.  Now  he  raised 
his  head  quickly  and  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"Keep  your  money,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  will  kill  the 
Mexican." 

"Good,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  he  shot  a  glance  of  triumph 
at  the  other  men.  Then  other  arrangements  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  Ska  should  go  down  with  them 
to  the  camp  for  a  new  gun  and  provisions  to  supply  his 
needs  for  the  next  few  days.  Accordingly,  they  all  started 
off  with  Ska-kee  leading  the  way  along  the  steep  path. 

About  an  hour  later  he  left  the  camp  and  started  back 
home,  carrying  a  knap-sack  full  of  provisions  and  the  new 
gun.  He  walked  with  the  quick,  cautious  step  of  the  In- 
dian hunter  on  a  familiar  hunting  ground  with  his  prey  al- 
ready scented.  His  eyes  sparkled  and  flashed  with  ex- 
citement as  the  flood  of  hatred  and  passion  for  revenge  surged 
through  his  veins.  The  match  had  kindled  the  forest  fire,  and 
he  was  now  all  eagerness  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  of  the  race 
which  had  wronged  him.     For  all  Mexicans  were  alike.     He 
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knew  Juan  Ledo,  the  boyish  bandit  and  desperado,  who  had 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  law  so  often.  He  had  seen  him  sev- 
eral times  in  the  mountains,  but  then  hate  was  dormant. 
Now     . 

He  stopped  short.  He  had  come  within  sight  of  the  lit- 
tle cabin,  and  across  the  window,  lighted  by  the  embers  from 
the  fire  within,  a  silhouette  had  passed.  He  had  seen  it 
clearly,  the  handsome  profile,  and  it  was  that  of  Juan  Ledo. 
He  waited  for  an  instant,  dropped  the  knap-sack  quickly  to 
the  ground,  and,  gripping  his  rifle,  hurried  silently  into  the 
darkness  after  the  disappearing  figure.  Down  toward  the 
spring  they  went,  the  hunter  and  the  hunted,  when  in  the 
dead  silence  a  twig  broke.  Juan  Ledo  whirled  around,  but 
Ska-kee  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  fired,  and  the  man 
dropped  face  downward  on  the  earth.  Then  the  Indian 
walked  up  to  the  prostrate  shape  and  by  the  light  of  a  match 
looked  at  the  dead  man's  face.  He  turned  his  head  upward, 
and,  in  doing  so,  brushed  the  straight,  black  hair  from  the 
high  forehead.  There  at  the  roots  of  his  hair  was  a  deep, 
three-cornered  scar. 

The  soldiers  found  them  there  early  in  the  morning,  the 
old  Indian  sitting  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  by  the 
side  of  the  son  he  had  killed.  Just  so  he  had  sat  twenty 
years  ago  when  the  Mexicans  had  fallen  upon  the  two  in  the 
pass  and  carried  off  this  son  as  their  own. 

"I  have  killed  my  son,"  he  said  simply,  without  looking 
up,  when  the  soldiers  approached;  and  the  men  went  down 
the  mountain  and  left  the  two  alone,  the  son  that  had  come 
back  and  old  Ska-kee,  who  sat  and  thought.' 

Ellen  Bodley,  '19. 
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Douftt 

But  stay — 

Good  preacher,  grant  you  believe — 

Oh !  I'll  not  quarrel  with  that ! 

Lo,  granted — can  you  clear  for  me 

All  my  grave  doubts? 

Nay!     Close  your  books, 

I  want  your  convictions, 

Not  those  that  others  wrote  long  years  ago. 

What !     You  are  still  ?     No  answer  ? 

Can  it  be  you  have  no  firm  convictions  of  your  own  ? 

Ah,  now  you  speak — but  it  is  just  to  quote ! 

Oh,  preacher,  you  may  think  me  mad  indeed, 

Yet  I  do  swear  that  my  belief 

Hath  more  foundation,  far,  than  yours ! 

You  gasp  ?     But  listen,  then, 

Life  is  my  God — the  greatest  God  of  all ! 

Life  enfolds  all.     It  gives  us  breath  and  heart, 

It  gives  us  food  for  thought  and  punishment 

If  we  should  need  it !     Life  itself 

Is  Hell  and  Heaven  both. 

Life  gives  ns  pain  and  gives  us  poignant  joy! 

And  if  we  live  for  Life  alone, 

If  we  live  richly,  fully,  bravely,  well — 

E'en  though  the  end  be  failure,  yet  indeed 

Life  is  success.     What  matter  the  hereafter  ? 

Gone,  preacher  ?     May  your  prayers  bring  peace ! 

Elanette  Sollitt,  '18. 
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a  IBirD  of  passage 

SUDDENLY  there  was  a  great  bustling  in  the  street  out- 
side. There  was  the  tramping  of  many  feet  and  the 
sound  of  voices.  Philip  Wayne  wondered  at  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance;  it  was  seldom  that  the  peace  was 
so  rudely  broken  at  three  o'clock  of  a  summer's  afternoon. 
He  drew  his  long,  clay  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  strode 
leisurely  to  the  window.  Through  the  open  casement  he 
saw  the  little  village  street  and  the  people  thronging  past, 
men  and  maids,  stout  warriors  and  big-eyed  children,  with 
here  and  there  the  brown  and  passive  countenance  of  an 
Indian.  They  were  all  going  in  the  same  direction — down 
the  street,  out  through  the  palisades  to  the  strip  of  sandy 
beach  by  the  river.  And  looking  past  the  hurrying  people, 
past  the  straggling  frame  houses  and  wooden  palisades, 
Philip  Wayne  saw  in  the  distance  down  the  shining  river 
a  small,  moving  object,  and  he  knew  that  the  little  speck 
was  one  of  the  few  links  connecting  this  little  settlement 
with  the  great  mother  country  beyond  the  seas.  It  was  The 
Sea  Flower,  returning  from  England,  and  in  her  state  cabin 
there  now  sat  the  new  governor  of  Virginia,  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  company. 

There  was  a  fair  wind,  and  the  ship  came  up  the  river  at 
full  speed.  The  crowd  had  passed  now,  and  the  street  was 
deserted.  Only  one  figure  could  be  seen  hurrying  in  the 
direction  of  the  beach.  It  was  Master  George  Kogers,  and 
as  he  passed  he  looked  up  at  Wayne,  his  jovial,  fat  face  all 
red  with  his  haste. 

"She's  come,  Philip  Wayne,"  he  called.  "'Tis  said  there 
is  a  goodly  company  on  board.  There  will  be  great  cheer 
in  the  town  to-night."  And  he  hurried  on,  his  genial  soul 
filled  with  joy  at  the  prospect. 
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Wayne  still  stood  at  the  open  casement  and  looked  down 
the  shining  river.  The  rigging  and  the  fair,  white  sails  of 
the  ship  were  plainly  visible  now.  She  would  anchor  soon, 
and  Wayne  realized  that  it  was  but  courtesy  that  he  be  there 
to  welcome  the  new  governor.  He  put  up  his  pipe,  clapped  on 
his  hat  and  passed  through  the  deserted  street  to  the  beach. 

All  the  colony  was  there,  settlers  from  up  and  down  the 
river — from  as  far  as  Charles  City  and  Weyanake  they  had 
come.  There  was  to  be  a  big  rout  at  the  governor's  house  in 
honor  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  as  Master  Rogers  had  said, 
there  would  be  good  cheer  that  night.  And  the  old  governor, 
Sir  George  Yeardley,  was  there  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and 
sadness  in  his  eyes,  for  when  The  Sea  Flower  raised  anchor 
and  sailed  away  he  would  go  with  her. 

The  ship  had  anchored,  and  as  Wayne  reached  the  beach 
a  boat  was  putting  off  from  her  side.  The  crowd  cheered 
and  pressed  eagerly  forward.  The  boat  was  driven  upon 
the  sand  and  the  company  landed.  There  was  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  and  his  young  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Wyatt.  There 
was  the  new  secretary  of  the  company,  and  the  physician  for 
the  colony,  there  was  George  Landys,  brother  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landys,  loved  of  all  Virginians.  There  were  other  officers 
of  the  company  and  friends  of  Sir  Francis.  And  there  was 
one  who  drew  the  gaze  of  all  that  eager  crowd.  It  was 
long  since  the  eyes  of  these  rough  men  and  strong  women  had 
met  such  a  sight,  and  her  like  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
rough,  new-world  colony.  She  was  a  slim  lady,  and  a  fair 
one,  and  she  delighted  in  the  little  outpost  of  civilization, 
clutching  at  the  edge  of  a  great  unknown  continent,  clad  in 
the  fine  fabrics,  the  jewels  and  laces  of  the  court  of  James  I. 
Aye,  she  was  a  proud  lady,  too.  Her  glance  swept  with 
disdain  over  the  staring  crowd,  she  curtsied  indifferently  to 
Sir  George  Yeardley  and  his  lady,  and  gave  scant  heed  to  the 
rest  of  the  Virginia  gentry.     With  head  held  high,  and  eyes 
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bright  with  interest  in  the  strange  scene  around  her,  she 
slowly  walked  with  the  others  up  the  beach,  through  the 
straggling  street,  to  the  governor's  big  frame  house. 

Philip  Wayne  followed  in  the  rear,  surrounded  by  the 
men  who  had  founded  the  colony  of  Virginia,  planters,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  fighters  all.  He  found  him- 
self walking  by  the  side  of  Master  Rogers.  That  worthy 
soul  was  well  pleased  with  the  world. 

"'Tis  a  great  day  for  Virginia,  Philip  Wayne,"  he  said. 
"It  rejoiceth  my  heart  to  see  brave  men  and  fair  ladies  land 
on  these  shores.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  is  a  great  man,  and  was 
ever  a  lover  of  good  company  and  good  wine.  And  is  she 
not  a  fair  lady,  my  boy,  is  she  not  fair?" 

"Who?"  asked  Wayne  shortly,  being  strangely  loath  to 
discuss  the  fairness  of  that  lady. 

Master  Rogers  was  greatly  aggrieved  at  such  seeming 
indifference. 

"Have  you  no  eyes  to  see,  man?  Have  you  no  heart  to 
feel?  Why,  the  Lady  Valerie  Lynne,  the  greatest  beauty 
at  court!  Had  you  not  heard  that  she  was  accompanying 
Lady  Wyatt  ?" 

Wayne  shook  his  head. 

"Lord!  Lord!"  murmured  Master  Rogers,  "When  I  was 
a  young  man  .  .  .  .She  is  a  kinswoman  of  Lady  Wyatt. 
Her  father  was  a  one-time  favorite  of  James',  and  she  has 
spent  her  life  at  the  court.  The  king  married  her  to  an 
aged  gentleman,  a  twelve-month  ago,  in  payment  for  a  serv- 
ice rendered.  The  gentleman  died,  and  the  lady  comes  with 
her  cousin  to  this  strange  land  to  forget  her  grief  in  new 
scenes,  though  'tis  rumored  that  her  grief  is  not  so  great  as  it 
might  have  been." 

Master  Rogers  continued  to  chatter  until  the  governor's 
house  was  reached.  Most  of  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  re- 
turning to  their  homes  and  their  work,  but  the  Burgesses 
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and  some  of  the  settlers  who  had  come  from  a  distance  en- 
tered the  mansion  with  the  governor.  As  Wayne  came  into 
the  great  front  room  of  the  house  Sir  George  Yeardley  saw 
and  beckoned-  to  him.  He  made  his  way  over  to  where  the 
old  and  the  new  governors,  the  ladies  and  several  others  were 
standing  in  a  group.  Sir  George  put  his  hand  on  Wayne's 
shoulder. 

"Sir  Francis/'  he  said,  "here  is  one  whom  you  will  find 
a  ready  fighter  and  a  wise  councilor.  He  is  an  old  inhabi- 
tant of  this  colony.  He  was  here  in  Dale's  time  and  in 
Smith's,  and  he  has  had  many  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
Ladies,  let  me  present  Master  Philip  Wayne." 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
"and  I  rejoice  at  Sir  George's  words.  We  have  need  of  true 
and  tried  men  in  the  founding  of  this  commonwealth." 

Wayne  bowed.     "I  am  ever  at  your  service,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lady  Valerie  Lynne  were  upon  him. 

"Do  you  live  in  this  village?"  she  asked. 

"No,  madame.  My  home  is  some  distance  up  the  river,  at 
Henricus.  I  am  staying  in  Jamestown  only  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Burgesses,  and  to  welcome  Sir  Francis." 

"You  have  been  long  in  this  strange  land  ?" 

"Fifteen  years,  madame.     I  came  as  a  boy." 

"Why  do  you  stay  ?"  she  asked,  her  great  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  in  wonder.  "Why  do  you  prefer  this  rude,  wild  life  to 
the  comfort  and  gaiety  of  England?" 

"I  am  a  plain  man,  madame,  and  a  soldier.  It  was  ever 
the  business  of  a  soldier  to  endure  privations  and  danger. 
There  is  no  lack  of  work  for  a  man  in  this  new  land." 

Her  bright  eyes  traveled  over  him,  took  in  his  strong  sun- 
tanned face,  the  leather  clothes,  the  mud  upon  his  heavy 
boots.  It  was  seldom  that  she  had  seen  men  such  as  he. 
Her  world  had  been  filled  with  men  in  satin  and  laces,  with 
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flowing  hair  and  courtly  graces.  He  interested  her,  as  all 
the  strange,  new  sights  and  sounds  she  had  met  with  since 
she  left  the  quiet  shores  of  England  had  interested  her. 

When  Philip  Wayne  left  the  governor's  house  the  long 
twilight  of  early  summer  had  set  in.  As  he  walked  down  the 
street  he  felt  like  a  man  waking  from  a  dream,  and  he  had 
no  thought  save  of  the  Lady  Valerie  Lynne.  His  soul  was 
filled  with  the  intoxication  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit.  Well 
might  the  favorite  of  the  gay  court  of  James  I.  turn  the  head 
and  capture  the  heart  of  the  lonely  Virginia  settler.  His 
eyes  were  accustomed  to  green  forests  and  broad  rivers  and 
the  brown  faces  of  Indians,  but  not  to  beauty  such  as  her^. 
She  had  been  pleased  to  be  gracious,  she  had  been  merry  and 
sweet  and  proud  in  a  breath.  She  had  listened  with  wide 
eyes  to  his  tales  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  little  maid,  Pocahontas,  and  her  brother, 
Nantauguae.  She  had  smiled  when  he  took  his  leave,  and 
curtsied  low,  and  he  had  left  with  his  mind  and  heart  in  a 
turmoil  and  the  picture  of  her  fair  face  before  his  eyes. 
It  was  many  a  day  before  that  picture  faded. 

The  next  morning  there  was  to  be  a  great  bowling  match 
on  the  governor's  green.  Sir  George  Yeardley  had  had  a 
fair  green  laid  out  at  the  side  of  his  house,  overlooking  the 
river,  and  there  assembled  a  gay  company.  All  the  gentry 
of  the  colony  were  there,  and  all  the  village  people.  There 
sat  the  new  governor  in  his  chair  of  state  with  his  wife  by 
his  side,  and  there  sat  the  Lady  Valerie  Lynne,  a  queen  en- 
throned, indifferent  to  the  glances  of  those  about  her.  She 
was  gorgeously  arrayed  that  spring  morning.  Her  bodice 
was  of  rose-colored  silk,  and  her  skirt  of  flowered  taffeta 
fell  in  rich  folds  about  her  feet  as  she  sat.  There  was  costly 
lace  at  her  wrists,  and  her  throat  rose  slim  and  fair  above 
her  white  ruff.  A  little  cap  of  pearls  sat  lightly  upon  her 
dark  hair.     From  that  background  of  river  and  forest  and 
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rude  frame  houses  she  shone  forth  as  a  radiant  jewel  her- 
self, with  an  even  greater  luster  than  the  court  could  give 
her. 

There  was  great  interest  in  the  game.  The  governor  had 
offered  as  a  prize  to  the  side  which  won  a  hogshead  of  sweet- 
scented  tobacco,  and  to  the  best  of  the  players  a  flagon  of  the 
finest  old  wine  which  had  been  brought  in  the  hold  of  The 
Sea  Flower.  Wayne  was  to  lead  one  of  the  sides  in  the 
match.  As  he  came  upon  the  green  he  paused  before  the 
Lady  Valerie  Lynne  and  bowed  low. 

"Wish  me  good  luck,  lady,"  he  murmured. 

She  smiled  up  at  him,  and  then  with  a  sudden,  impulsive 
movement  she  tore  a  little  rose-colored  bow  from  her  dress. 

"Wear  it,  sir,"  she  said,  "it  may  bring  you  good  fortune." 

He  took  it,  and  went  away  with  joy  in  his  heart,  and  tur- 
moil in  his  mind.  The  joy  and  the  turmoil  did  not  affect 
the  trueness  of  his  aim,  however,  for  the  first  time  he  threw 
his  ball  almost  touched  the  jack.  A  great  shout  arose 
which  immediately  died  into  silence  as  the  leader  of  the 
other  side,  young  Edwin  Thorne,  lately  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, came  forward  to  take  his  place.  His  ball,  too,  almost 
touched  the  little  white  goal,  and  the  onlookers  saw  that  they 
would  witness  a  good  fight  that  day.  Man  after  man  came 
forward  and  threw,  and  again  it  was  the  turn  of  the  two 
leaders.  Again  they  tied,  and  the  crowd  cheered  and  surged 
forward  with  excitement,  and  the  governor  cried  that  they 
should  play  it  out.  Again  and  again  the  two  balls  almost 
kissed  the  jack,  until  finally  Wayne  sent  his  ball  straight  and 
true;  it  struck  the  goal,  and,  driving  it  on  before,  was  lost 
in  the  woods  beyond. 

When  the  cheering  had  ceased  and  the  prizes  had  been 
awarded,  Philip  Wayne  turned  to  Lady  Valerie. 

"You  play  well,  sir,"  she  said. 

"'Twas  the  brightness  of  your  colors,  lady,  not  the  true- 
ness of  my  eye,  which  won  the  day." 
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There  followed  a  sunny,  spring  week,  full  of  enchantment 
for  Wayne.  At  all  times  when  the  House  of  Burgesses  was 
not  in  session  he  was  with  the  Lady  Valerie  Lynne.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  old  governor's,  and  was  always 
welcome  at  the  house.  Lady  Valerie  was  tireless  in  her  de- 
sire to  see  everything  and  go  everywhere,  and  Wayne  was  a 
trusted  escort.  One  day  there  was  to  be  a  bear-baiting  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  the  lady  desired  to  go. 

"You  will  not  like  it,  madame,"  Wayne  had  told  her. 

"It  matters  not.  I  would  see  all  the  sights  of  this  strange 
land,  that  I  may  tell  my  friends  in  London." 

Wayne's  heart  sank  strangely  at  these  words.  Some  day 
this  fair  creature  would  leave  and  return  to  the  luxurious 
world  to  which  she  belonged.  And  he  dared  not  think  of 
the  desolation  her  departure  would  bring  into  his  life.  He 
put  such  thoughts  away,  and  arranged  to  come  that  afternoon 
to  escort  the  two  ladies — Lady  Wyatt  having  reluctantly 
agreed  to  go — to  the  bear-baiting. 

He  arrived  somewhat  late,  and  found  Lady  Valerie  in 
great  impatience. 

"You  are  late,  sir,"  she  cried,  "you  should  come  to  court 
to  learn  to  keep  tryst  with  a  lady." 

"A  thousand  pardons,  lady,  but  I  was  detained.  News 
has  come  that  an  Indian  was  killed  by  a  white  man,  and  the 
council  fears  it  may  mean  trouble  with  the  Indians." 

"I  was  talking  but  yesterday  of  the  Indians  with  Master 
Rogers  and  Master  Thorpe,  the  minister,  and  they  said  the 
Indians  were  tame  and  peaceful  as  heart  could  wish.  Ope- 
cancanough,  'tis  said,  loves  the  Englishmen." 

"What  Opecancanough  thinks  no  man  knows.  He  was 
ever  a  cunning  savage,  and  I  trust  him  not." 

As  they  walked  down  the  village  street  all  eyes  were  on 
the  Lady  Valerie  Lynne,  as  indeed  was  the  case  whenever 
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she  went  abroad.  The  days  had  passed  when  a  gentlewoman 
was  a  strange  sight  in  the  streets  of  Jamestown.  Since  Sir 
Edwin  Landys'  maids  had  come,  in  1619,  men  no  longer 
dropped  ax  and  plough  to  watch  a  woman  pass.  But  this 
lady  was  of  a  different  mould  than  they.  With  her  youth 
and  her  beauty  and  her  gorgeous  attire  she  drew  the  eyes 
of  all  they  passed. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  lady  had  tired  of  Jamestown. 
She  desired  to  go  into  the  great,  green  forest  around  her,  to 
see  the  settlements  up  and  down  the  river.  One  day  she 
learned  that  Master  George  Thorpe  was  going  up  to  Henri- 
cus,  between  which  and  Jamestown  he  divided  his  time,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  she  must  form  a  party  and  go  too. 
Sir  Francis  finally  gave  his  consent;  Wayne  offered  his 
plantation  as  a  destination,  and  a  gay  party  went.  Just  as 
the  sun  rose  on  a  spring  morning  they  set  out  in  two  boats 
up  the  broad,  misty  river.  It  was  a  glorious  May  morn- 
ing, green  and  peaceful,  and  the  sun  shone  warmly  upon 
river  and  forest. 

The  little  company  was  sometimes  silent,  conscious  of  the 
immensity  of  the  solitude  which  surrounded  them,  sometimes 
they  were  gay,  jesting  and  calling  back  and  forth  from  the 
boats. 

Wayne  had  sent  his  man,  Morton,  on  ahead  to  tell  his  ser- 
vants to  prepare  for  his  coming,  so  he  expected  to  see  them 
gathered  to  welcome  their  master  and  his  guests.  But  as 
they  drew  up  to  his  wharf  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  Angry 
at  their  negligence,  he  himself  helped  the  company  alight, 
then  crossed  the  wharf  and  beat  upon  the  gate  of  the 
palisades  which  surrounded  his  house  and  the  servants'  quar- 
ters. Presently  there  was  movement  inside,  the  gate  was 
opened  several  inches,  and  Morton's  face  appeared.  He 
showed  immense  relief  when  he  saw  his  master. 
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"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sirrah  ?"  asked  Wayne. 
"Why  are  you  locked  and  harred  in  as  though  the  devil  were 
at  your  gates." 

Morton's  face  was  gray  with  terror. 

"The  Indians,  sir,"  he  quavered.  "They  are  on  the  war- 
path. They  have  been  attacking  since  dawn,  all  up  and 
down  the  river.  We  have  seen  three  bands  of  them  pass  on 
the  other  shore,  and  at  the  next  plantation  Master  Reyner 
and  all  his  family  have  been  killed.  Come  in,  sir,  for  God's 
sake.  We've  prepared  for  defense  as  best  we  could,  but  we 
will  all  be  killed,  sir,  we'll  all  be  killed  before  the  sun  is  set." 

At  the  first  words  Wayne  had  begun  hastening  the  en- 
trance of  his  guests  into  the  enclosure,  and  as  Morton  con- 
tinued to  talk  he  was  closing  and  barring  the  gate.  And  his 
heart  was  heavy  within  him.  Opecancanough,  the  craftiest 
savage  in  America,  had  struck  at  last.  He  had  never  trusted 
the  impassive  face  and  strange,  deep  eyes  of  the  old  Indian, 
and  now  he  did  not  doubt  that  his  hand  was  in  this  uprising. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  get  back  to  Jamestown.  From 
Morton's  account,  the  Indians  were  evidently  spread  through- 
out the  forest  in  all  directions.  If  it  were  a  general  outbreak 
Jamestown  itself  might  even  have  been  attacked.  The  only 
course  of  action  possible  was  for  them  to  stay  there  and  de- 
fend themselves  as  best  they  could  if  the  Indians  came.  All 
the  men  agreed  to  this.  The  ladies  were  frightened,  but 
they  knew  how  to  endure  peril,  for  all  save  one  had  lived  for 
years  in  expectation  of  this,  and  Wayne  marveled  at  the 
courage  of  that  one.  The  men  were  given  their  places  at 
the  loop-holes  of  palisade  and  house,  guns  were  loaded  and 
powder  placed  at  hand,  and  when  everything  that  could  be 
had  been  done  they  could  only  await  the  expected  attack. 

The  little  company,  silent  and  depressed,  scattered  over  the 
two  front  rooms  of  Wayne's  house.     They  were  large,  airy 
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rooms  furnished  with  plain  wooden  furniture,  their  only 
adornment  the  gun-racks,  the  swords  and  other  weapons 
loved  by  Wayne.  Gradually  as  time  passed  and  nothing 
happened  the  spirits  of  the  little  company  arose.  They 
talked  and  jested,  and  almost  forgot  their  danger.  After 
two  hours  the  Lady  Valerie  Lynne  grew  impatient. 

"The  Indians  have  passed,"  she  declared,  "and  I  am 
weary  of  locked  doors  and  barred  casements." 

She  was  a  proud  lady  and  an  imperious  one,  and  she 
would  hear  to  nothing  but  that  she  must  unbolt  the  door  and 
go  out  into  the  sunlight.  Finally  Wayne  complied  and  ac- 
companied her  into  the  little  enclosure.  Outside,  in  the 
light  of  day,  their  fears  seemed  foolish  and  ill-founded.  A 
green  summer  world  stretched  around  them,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, with  no  sight  nor  sound  of  Indian.  He  showed  her  the 
servants'  quarters,  the  tiny  strip  of  garden  that  Morton  had 
cultivated,  and  pointed  out  with  pride  his  broad  tobacco 
fields  beyond  the  palisades. 

"I  should  like  to  see  real  tobacco  growing.  May  we  not 
go  out  there?"  she  pleaded. 

Philip  very  shortly  yielded  to  her  entreaties.  There  was 
a  fair  landscape  around  them,  and  no  sign  of  danger,  so  he 
led  the  lady  out  into  the  tobacco  field,  explained  how  it  grew, 
how  it  was  dried  and  prepared.  Soon  they  found  themselves 
on  the  border  of  the  woods  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  She 
looked  into  the  green  depths,  flecked  with  sunshine  and 
bright  with  all  the  wild  flowers  of  a  Virginia  wood. 

"Is  it  not  lovely,  sir?"  she  asked. 

"It  is,  madame.     It  is  a  land  well  worth  fighting  to  hold." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  great  shout  behind  them. 
Philip  turned  swiftly.  Between  them  and  the  house  there 
was  a  steadily  increasing  ring  of  dark  brown  bodies,  warily 
encircling  the  enclosure,  and  in  his  ears  there  sounded  the 
hideous  war-cry  of  the  Indian.     Lady  Valerie  saw  and  heard, 
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and  her  face  grew  white  with  horror  and  fear.  Quickly 
Wayne  drew  her  deeper  into  the  shadow  of  the  forest.  It 
was  impossible  for  them  to  get  back  to  the  house  now,  and 
even  if  it  could  have  been  done  he  would  not  have  wished  it, 
for  there  was  but  slight  hope  for  the  poor  souls  behind  that 
flimsy  barricade.  They  must  hide  in  the  woods;  he  knew 
of  a  place  in  which  they  might  be  safe.  He  caught  her  arm 
to  help  her,  and  swiftly  they  ran  through  the  forest.  They 
had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  he  became  conscious  of 
stealthly  footsteps  behind  him.  He  looked  back  and  saw 
an  Indian  following  him.  Behind  him  there  was  another. 
Pushing  the  Lady  Valerie  behind  him,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  waited.  There  were  but  the  two  of  them,  however,  and 
armed  as  he  was  he  made  short  work  of  them.  Again  he  and 
the  lady  ran  through  the  woods  and  soon  came  to  their 
destination.  It  was  a  small,  densely  wooded  glen,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  dense  thickets  and  screened  from 
the  river  by  bushes.  He  had  fished  there  many  times  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  days,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  a 
small  boat  hidden  in  the  bushes  which  they  might  have  need 
of  later  on. 

Torn  and  disheveled,  they  pushed  through  the  thickets  into 
the  green  light  of  the  little  glen.  The  lady  sank  on  the 
ground  and  lay  with  closed  eyes.  After  a  while  she  sat  up 
and  looked  at  him  with  wide,  terror-stricken  eyes.  He  was 
filled  with  pity  for  her,  but  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  do, 
and  now  he  could  only  wait,  for  he  knew  not  what.  All 
through  that  long  day  they  sat  there,  speaking  but  seldom. 
Through  the  early  summer  twilight  they  waited,  but  when 
night  had  fallen  and  the  world  lay  black  around  them  Wayne 
felt  that  they  might  venture  forth.  Stealthily  he  drew  out 
the  little  boat,  and,  with  quiet  strokes,  he  began  their  journey 
back  to  Jamestown.  Neither  spoke.  Above  them,  in  the 
limitless  darkness,  shone  the  stars,  on  either  side  lay  the  si- 
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lent,  untouched  forest.  Lady  Valerie  lay  silent  in  the  stern. 
It  had  been  a  long  day  of  terror  for  her.  For  him  it  had 
been  a  day  of  mixed  joy  and  pain — joy  in  the  nearness  of 
her,  pleasure  in  her  beauty  and  her  dependence,  combined 
with  a  great  pity  for  her  and  a  great  sorrow  for  those  they 
had  left  behind  in  his  house. 

As  they  neared  Jamestown  they  met  other  boats,  full  of 
frightened  settlers,  wounded  men,  crying  children,  piled-up 
household  goods.  They  were  all  seeking  refuge  in  James- 
town. From  one  of  them  Wayne  learned  that  the  attack 
had  been'  general ;  that  the  Indians  had  fallen  upon  all  the 
settlements,  including  Jamestown,  at  the  same  hour ;  that 
they  had  finally  been  beaten  back,  but  not  before  many  hun- 
dreds had  been  killed.  On  the  beach  and  the  wharf  at 
Jamestown  there  were  men  waiting  to  receive  the  refugees. 
There  was  great  joy  at  sight  of  Wayne  and  the  Lady  Valerie 
Lynne,  but  when  it  was  learned  that  they  were  all  that  was 
was  left  of  the  party  which  had  started  out  so  gaily  in  the 
morning,  a  silence  fell.  Word  of  their  arrival  was  sent  to 
Sir  Francis  at  the  fort,  and  then  Wayne  escorted  the  lady 
to  the  governor's  house.  As  he  entered  she  turned  to  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  weariness  in  her  voice. 

"I  bid  you  good-night,  sir,"  she  said.  "'You  have  been 
very  good  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart." 

Her  hand  lingered  in  his,  then  she  ran  into  the  house  to 
fall  weeping  into  the  sympathetic  arms  of  Lady  Wyatt. 

Philip  Wayne  slept  not  at  all  that  night.  His  mind  was 
in  a  whirl  and  there  was  hope  in  his  heart.  Her  hand  had 
lingered  in  his  as  she  bade  him  good-night.  She  had  thanked 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
sweetness  that  lay  beneath  her  pride.  Her  eyes,  as  she  had 
looked  at  him  in  the  forest,  had  been  full  of  trust.  From 
the  greatness  of  the  love  that  was  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  it 
must  be  returned.     He  was  a  plain  man,  and  lived  a  rough 
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life,  but  he  was  prospering.  His  tobacco  fields  were  broad, 
and  his  servants  many.  If  she  loved  him,  he  could  make 
her  very  happy  in  that  forest-girdled  house  at  Henricus.  All 
night  he  paced  the  floor,  and  when  morning  had  dawned  he 
had  made  his  resolve.  He  would  go  to  her  and  tell  her  of 
his  love.  He  would  ask  her  to  stay  in  the  little  new-world 
colony  and  help  him  in  his  work  of  establishing  the  English 
nation  firmly  in  the  heart  of  a  new  continent. 

But  in  the  morning  the  Lady  Valerie  was  not  to  be  seen. 
She  was  not  well  and  was  resting,  he  was  told.  It  was  not 
till  twilight  that  he  found  her  in  the  little  garden  that  had 
been  Lady  Yeardley's  joy.     She  smiled  as  she  saw  him. 

"Give  you  good-day,  sir,"  she  said.  "I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

In  truth,  Wayne  was  a  plain  man,  and  he  used  plain 
words.  Without  further  ado  he  told  her  of  his  love,  and 
bluntly  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

She  turned  slowly  toward  him,  surprise  in  her  eyes. 

"Marry  you?     Why,  you  know  not  what  you  say,  sir." 

"I  love  you,  madame.  I  would  give  my  life  to  make  you 
happy." 

"How  could  I  be  happy  in  this  dreadful  land,"  she  cried 
passionately.  "I  could  not  stay  here,  even  a  week  longer.  I 
see  not  its  greenness  nor  its  fairness  now,  I  feel  only  the 
strange,  dark  terror  that  lurks  in  the  background.  I  am  con- 
scious only  of  its  wildness  and  great  empty  spaces.  I  must 
leave  this  treacherous  land  and  go  back  to  peaceful  England." 

"What  happened  yesterday,  madame;  has  not  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  and  will  probably  never 
occur  again." 

"But  I  could  never  forget  it.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  care 
not  for  you.  Your  world  is  not  my  world,  nor  your  life 
mine."     She  rose  and  stood  looking  down  the  dim  river. 
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"I  care  for  no  man,  sir,"  she  said,  "but  I  love  life,  and  this 
is  not  life  for  me.  I  am  buried  in  a  great  solitude,  I  am 
smothered  with  green  leaves.  When  that  little  ship  out 
there  sails  away  I  will  go  with  her,  back  to  London  and  the 
court,  back  to  all  that  makes  life  worth  living." 

She  continued  to  look  at  the  misty  outlines  of  The  Sea 
Flower,  apparently  unconscious  of  Wayne.  After  a  moment 
he  turned  and  left  her. 

Three  days  later  The  Sea  Flower  sailed,  bearing  news  of 
the  massacre  to  the  company,  and  in  her  state  cabin  there  sat, 
besides  Sir  George  Yeardley  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Valerie 
Lynne,  radiant  at  the  prospect  before  her. 
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WHEN  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert  are  passed, 
and  the  march  from  Khan  Zada  to  Zahir-u-din 
is  ended,  the  Temple  is  the  retreat  sought  by 
many  a  tired  and  footsore  traveler.  In  the  courtyard  of  the 
Temple  the  even  tinkle  of  the  water  as  it  falls  over  the 
stones  is  as  refreshing  to  the  ears  as  the  cool,  green  depths  of 
the  well  is  to  the  parched  throat.  The  lights  and  shadows 
fall  in  a  pattern  of  black  and  white  beyond  the  shade  which 
surrounds  the  Temple,  and  further  thanks  are  given  for  the 
thick  shade  around  the  well  in  which  to  rest  from  the  blind- 
ing glare  of  the  desert  sun. 

This  spot,  which  was  a  resting  place  for  travelers  going 
into  the  desert  on  their  way  to  the  Hills,  and  coming  back 
on  their  way  to  the  coast  and  to  quick  wealth  among  the 
foreigners  there,  was  home  to  Lalla-ji  and  his  grandson, 
Lilavanti.  It  was  the  only  home  they  had  ever  known,  and 
to  their  minds  was  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  earth.  Since 
desert  sand  swept  away  on  every  side,  and  they  had  the  deep 
well  and  the  green  trees,  why,  of  course,  this  was  the  most 
beautiful  place. 

It  was  a  familiar  sight  to  see  Lalla-ji  pottering  around  the 
courtyard  with  the  child  always  at  his  heels.  The  pea- 
cocks knew  the  pair  and  would  come  screaming  up  to  the 
shade  to  see  what  new  work  old  Lalla-ji  was  doing.  Even 
the  gray  doves  would  come  flying  down  from  their  nests 
among  the  old  shrines  of  the  Temple,  and  the  little  green 
parrots  would  continue  their  wooing.  Sometimes  the  two 
sat  under  the  Avorn  and  ancient  symbols  of  their  fathers' 
carving  far   within   the  innermost   shrine,   where   the  bats 
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were  the  only  disturbers.  At  these  times  the  old  man  told 
his  grandson  the  stories  his  grandfather  had  told  him,  and 
taught  him  the  words  that  must  pass  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions by  the  mouth  of  this  little  boy. 

More  often  the  two  dug  side  by  side  in  the  yard  outside 
the  Temple.  The  most  gorgeous  blossoms  came  from  the 
plants  that  Lalla-ji  tended,  and  the  most  luscious  fruits  from 
the  trees  he  watched  over.  His  passion  for  these  plants  of 
his  was  second  only  to  his  love  of  family.  This  latter  love 
he  showed  through  his  pride  in  the  child  who  was  to  carry 
on  the  race. 

One  day  the  heart  of  Lalla-ji  was  made  exceedingly  happy. 
A  traveler  going  from  his  far  eastern  home  to  the  coast  had 
brought  a  present  to  the  old  man.  It  was  a  new  kind  of 
plant,  the  like  of  which  no  native  of  the  Temple  village  had 
ever  seen.  When  Lalla-ji  took  it  from  the  careful  wadding 
of  the  traveler's  pack,  his  grandson  was  standing  close  at  his 
elbow,  and  a  strange  chill  passed  through  the  child's  heart 
as  he  saw  the  cruel  spines  which  caught  like  fingers  at  their 
covering. 

But  the  old  man  was  too  engrossed  in  the  new  treasure  to 
notice  the  strange  look  of  fear  in  the  childish  eyes  up- 
turned to  his.  He  hastened  to  make  preparation  for  putting 
the  plant  in  the  ground,  and  bade  Lilavanti  run  for  water 
from  the  Temple  well  to  refresh  the  new  arrival  among  their 
plants  and  flowers.  In  his  interest  in  watching  and  helping 
to  tend  the  plant  the  child  forgot  his  first  terror  and  became 
the  old  helper  of  his  grandfather. 

In  the  days  that  followed  Lalla-ji  grew  to  love  the  plant 
more  and  more,  as  he  tended  it  with  increasing  ardor.  Just 
as  a  mother  loves  the  delicate,  sickly  babe  that  demands  the 
greatest  part  of  her  attention,  so  Lalla-ji's  strange  love  grew 
as  the  plant  demanded  more  water  drawn  from  the  well  and 
more  care  to  keep  the  ground  around  its  roots  free  from  in- 
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traders.  Under  the  constant  care  of  the  old  man  and  the 
child  the  great  leaves  slowly  unfolded  and  hung  succulent 
and  green  on  the  twisting  stem.  This  stem  was  the  greatest 
peculiarity  about  the  plant.  It  twisted  and  squirmed  so  like 
an  enormous  snake  reared  on  his  tail  that  the  native  folk 
avoided  it  at  night  as  they  did  the  death-laden  air  of  dun- 
geons beneath  the  inner  shrine.  Because  of  its  form  a  story 
grew  up  around  the  plant  and  took  firm  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  simple  folk.  A  powerful  god  of  evil  was  imprisoned 
in  the  plant,  and  must  stay  there  poisoning  the  earth  and 
air  until  a  human  sacrifice  was  made  to  propitiate  the  power- 
ful one. 

Because  this  tale  gained  credence  in  the  village,'  and  espe- 
cially among  the  Priests  of  the  Temple,  Lalla-ji  was  avoided 
and  the  child,  Lilavanti,  was  looked  at  askance.  But  while 
the  strange  fear  clutched  at  Lilavanti's  heart  in  the  mo- 
ments when  the  Temple  people  looked  at  him,  there  was  no 
room  in  the  heart  of  Lalla-ji  to  consider  the  looks  cast  at 
him,  even  if  he  had  noticed  them. 

The  plant  grew  tall,  and  the  thick  leaves  hung  from  the 
snaky  stem,  but  all  the  fruit  it  brought  forth  was  the  spine- 
like fingers.  These  grew  out  of  the  stem  like  fangs  from  a 
snake,  and  inspired  fear  among  animals  as  did  the  writhing 
stem  among  men.  No  peacock  came  close  to  the  huge  plant 
to  spread  its  gorgeous  feathers  and  admire  itself  with  its 
shrill  scream.  ~No  soft  doves  came  from  the  Temple  to 
hover  over  its  green  coolness.  The  plant  no  longer  needed 
the  tender  nursing  and  watchful  care  that  Lalla-ji  continued 
to  give  it.     It  could  defend  itself. 

One  morning  when  Lilavanti  ran  ahead  of  his  grandfather 
in  their  sunrise  visit  to  the  plant,  he  cried  out  that  at  last 
the  plant  had  blossomed.  The  two  hurried  for  a  closer  in- 
spection, and  the  blossom  was  a  tiny  red  and  green  parrot 
pierced  by  one  of  the  sharp   spines  of  the  stem.     When 
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Lalla-ji  saw  that  the  blossom  was  the  poor,  venturesome  par- 
rot, he  was  lost  in  lamentations,  not  for  the  dead,  gayly- 
colored  bird,  but  for  his  disappointment  at  not  finding  the 
long-wished-for  blossom. 

Lilavanti  tenderly  unloosed  the  hanging  bird,  and  with 
trembling  hands  and  quivering  lips  saw  that  the  heart  of  the 
parrot  had  been  pierced  by  the  cruel  thorn,  and  the  blood 
had  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  end  of  the  spine.  Again  he 
felt  cold  terror,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  thorn  was  pressing 
his  heart  instead  of  the  poor  bird's. 

Since  the  plant  had  grown  so  big  and  strong  and  it  was 
little  the  old  man  and  child  could  do  for  it,  their  love  and 
interest  concentrated  in  watching  for  a  reward  of  their 
labor — a  flower  crowning  the  twisted  tree.  But  in  vain 
they  watched,  for  no  flower  came.  The  huge,  yellow  flowers 
and  small,  red  blooms  of  the  other  plants  blossomed  un- 
noticed by  the  ones  who  formerly  took  such  pride  in  them. 
The  child  forgot  the  tales  of  valor  and  former  glory,  and  the 
old  man  did  not  renew  the  memory.  All  his  life,  every  hour 
of  daylight,  and  most  of  the  night  were  taken  up  in  watching 
the  plant  for  the  flower  that  never  came. 

The  murmuring  in  the  village  and  in  the  Temple  grew 
louder,  and  the  child  grew  more  afraid  whenever  he  was  not 
close  by  his  grandfather's  side,  watching  and  waiting. 

One  day  a  travel-stained  and  footsore  Priest  came  to  the 
Temple  to  eat  his  simple  meal.  Under  the  vines  and 
jasmines  by  the  well  in  the  Temple  yard  the  strange  Priest 
met  Lalla-ji,  and  heard  his  tale  of  the  plant  that  would  not 
bloom.  He  wandered  among  the  flowers  and  trees  until  he 
came  to  the  plant  of  Lalla-ji. 

"May  it  be  the  fault  of  ours  that  we  may  never  see  its 
buds  ?"  The  old  man  spoke  questioningly,  as  though  plead- 
ing with  the  Priest  to  say  the  fault  was  not  his. 
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"I  have  seen  this  plant  before,  0  Lalla-ji,  though  rarely. 
It  lives  in  the  deepest  tangles  of  our  Jungle,  and  the  Jungle 
people  worship  it,"  returned  the  Priest,  standing  afar  and 
looking  at  the  plant,  which  shook  its  leaves  in  the  desert 
breeze  which  came  in  from  the  hot  sweeps  on  the  south. 

"And  does  it  bud  and  blossom  for  the  Jungle  people,  O 


wise  one 


The  eagerness  of  the  old  man  was  shown  in  the  way  he 
leaned  forward  and  watched  the  Priest.  This  man  glanced 
around  quickly,  and  saw  the  child  standing  closer  to  the 
plant  and  gazing  as  though  fascinated  at  the  heavy  leaves 
and  sharp  thorns.  The  pathetic  eagerness  of  the  old  man 
took  no  notice  of  the  swift  glance  at  his  grandson,  but  re- 
peated his  question. 

Slowly  the  Priest  inclined  his  head  and  said:  "It  does; 
but  the  ways  of  the  Jungle  people  are  not  thy  ways,  Man 
of  the  Temple  Courtyard,  and  it  is  not  well  to  ask  further." 

aO  wise  one,  tell  me!  For  one  blossom  from  my  plant  I 
would  give  all  my  goods,  yea,  my  yery  life.  I  say  it — my 
very  life." 

"Thy  life  is  near  an  end,  but  there  is  one  whose  life  is  yet 
to  be  lived.  Since  you  will  have  the  story  of  the  Jungle 
people     .     .     ." 

Here  the  old  Priest  and  his  hearer  drew  closer  together, 
and  the  child  looked  up  and  saw  them.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Priest  came  the  tale  of  how  the  Jungle  people  caused  the 
plant  to  bud  and  blossom.  Although  the  two  were  far 
enough  away  not  to  be  overheard,  the  low  voice  and  the  sinis- 
ter attitude  made  the  child  shiver,  although  the  warm  breeze 
still  blew  among  the  leaves. 

At  the  end  of  the  telling  the  Priest  turned  away,  and  went 
back  to  the  vines  and  the  jasmine,  and  his  place  by  the 
Temple  well.  The  old  man,  Lalla-ji,  squatted  on  his  heels 
before  the  plant,  and  the  child  drew  closer  to  him,  as  a  bird 
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fascinated  by  a  snake  seems  to  court  its  destroyer.  For 
a  long  time  the  two  remained,  and  the  sun  went  down, 
but  the  long  tropical  twilight  remained.  In  the  semi- 
light  the  plant  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  thing  alive. 
The  stem  seemed  to  writhe  and  twist  in  a  rythmical,  swaying 
motion.  The  leaves  beckoned  to  the  watchers,  and  were  like 
thick  coarse  hands,  expressive  in  every  movement.  But  the 
spine-like  fingers !  They  were  the  embodiment  of  the  in- 
nate cruelty  and  treacherousness  of  the  plant.  Close  to  the 
stem  they  were  thick  and  green,  but  grew  narrower  toward 
the  end,  until  they  were  mere  points  like  the  end  of  the 
finest-wrought  dagger.  And  as  though  the  end  of  every 
thorn  had  pierced  the  heart  of  a  red  and  green  parrot,  there 
was  a  dark  stain  on  the  point.  The  wind  rose,  and  now  it 
was  no  longer  warm.  It  was  the  cold,  night  wind,  and  it 
rustled  the  leaves  and  sang  among  the  spines  with  a  hum- 
ming, hungry  sound. 

Lalla-ji  was  hypnotized  by  the  swaying  movement  of  the 
plant  before  him,  and  his  body  began  to  sway  to  and  fro  in 
regular  time  to  the  wind's  song  through  the  spines.  Then 
a  half  chant  broke  from  his  lips,  and  the  mourning  song  of 
the  Temple  people  rose  above  the  wind.  The  dreadful  wail- 
ing filled  the  night  air  with  a  thousand  sounds,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  child  chattered  with  cold  and  terror.  For  a 
while  the  mourning  song  continued,  and  then  the  singer 
broke  into  a  minor  strain  that  sounded  like  a  soul  wander- 
ing in  darkness.  Doubt  and  seeking  after  peace  took  the 
place  of  the  chant  of  a  few  moments  before.  The  old  singer 
seemed  to  be  pleading  with  an  unknown  hearer  to  see  the 
right  and  true  thing  to  do.  Then  a  triumphant  decision 
was  made,  for  the  war-song  of  the  tribe  thundered  forth  and 
chased  away  the  doubts  which  still  hung  quivering  in  the  air. 
At  this  the  child  beside  him  seemed  to  grow  easy  in  his 
mind,  for  his  tense  figure  relaxed  and  he  stretched  himself 
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out  on  the  ground.  Lalla-ji  turned  from  watching  the  plant 
and  looked  at  his  grandson  with  more  of  the  old  pride  in 
his  face  than  had  been  there  for  many  a  day.  The  notes 
poured  from  his  lips,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the 
old  man  had  regained  the  strong,  youthful  quality  of  his 
voice,  for  the  song  no  longer  sounded  as  though  it  came  from 
an  old,  cracked  throat. 

Then  all  at  once  the  notes  gave  way,  and,  as  the  vocal 
chords  broke  under  their  strain,  the  singer  halted  and  at 
that  moment  looked  back  at  the  plant.  It  wooed  him  with 
its  beckoning  leaves  and  hungry  song,  and  cast  its  spell 
again.  The  mourning  song  began  once  more,  and  the  singer's 
body  recommenced  its  rhymical  motion.  But  the  child 
was  sleeping  soundly,  and  even  the  death  song  could  not 
rouse  him.  The  strain  had  been  broken  and  the  childish  na- 
ture had  stood  all  it  could. 

Stealthily  the  old  grandfather  went  forward  on  hands  and 
knees  and  began  to  claw  at  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Fever- 
ishly he  tested  his  strength  to  the  limit  by  pulling  out  deep 
handfuls  of  earth  and  tenderly  scraping  around  the  spines 
which  extended  all  the  way  down  to  the  roots.  Every  few 
minutes  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  sleeping  child, 
then,  reassured,  went  on  with  his  excavating. 

By  the  time  the  moon  came  up  and  cast  a  mysterious, 
white  light  over  everything,  the  roots  of  the  plant  lay  ex- 
posed where  a  big  hole  had  been  dug  around  and  under 
them.  It  almost  seemed  a  shallow  grave,  and  yawned  in  the 
moonlight  like  the  mouth  of  a  monster  waiting  for  its  prey. 
All  the  time  he  had  been  digging,  Lalla-ji  had  kept  up  his 
mourning  chant,  but  now  that  ceased.  He  crawled  over  to 
where  his  grandchild  lay  in  the  deep  slumber  of  childhood, 
and  bent  over  the  little  one.  Tenderly  he  lifted  him  up  in 
his  arms  and  staggered  a  bit  as  the  load  proved  heavy  for 
his  old  strength.     Lalla-ji  went  toward  the  open  grave  at  the 
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roots  of  the  hungry  plant,  and  still  the  child  slept  on.  When 
the  old  man  deposited  his  burden,  Lilavanti  moved,  and  gave 
a  half  groan  as  though  his  dream  troubled  him,  or  his  bed 
was  uncomfortable. 

Soon  after  the  Priests  in  the  Temple  were  awakened  by  a 
loud  burst  of  song  that  caused  them  to  seek  safety  in  the 
inner  shrine,  and  huddle  together  like  camels  before  a  sand 
storm.  The  song  was  like  to  nothing  they  had  ever  heard, 
and  was  at  once  the  lament  of  a  father  for  his  child  and  the 
crooning  song  of  a  lover  to  his  loved  one. 

"After  the  fall  of  the  summer  rain, 
The  plant  was  glorious,  redly  gay, 
Blood  red  with  blossom.     Never  again 
Men  saw  the  child  in  the  Temple  play." 

G.  M.  S.,  '17. 
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Cfte  poet's  &Oealtf) 

Horace — Book  II. — Ode  18 
(Prize  Metrical  Translation). 

Not  rich  with  golden  splendor  is  my  cot, 
No  marble  quarried  far  in  Afric  hot 

Nor  ivory  nor  silver  gleam  beneath 
My  simple  roof — yet  I  disdain  it  not. 

No  princely  heir  am  I  to  kingdom's  wide ; 
No  high-born  damsels  hover  at  my  side. 

But  friendly  faith  and  loyal  love  are  mine, 
And  in  my  kindly  muse  is  all  my  pride. 

Swift  follows  day  upon  the  heels  of  day, 
The  young  moon  passes  on  her  changing  way  ; 

The  happy  master  of  my  Sabine  glebe 
I  rest  content,  and  seek  no  wider  sway. 

Oh,  foolish  one,  why  rear  a  stately  pile? 
Why  build  thy  pleasure  palace  on  an  isle 

Of  thy  own  making,  scorning  nature's  bounds  ? 
The  gods  of  fate  look  down  on  thee  and  smile. 

Full  well  they  know  that  even  as  thou  hast  driven 
The  poor  man  and  his  children,  unforgiven 

For  some  small  debt,  from  home  and  farm  away, 
So  from  this  world  by  death  wilt  thou  be  riven. 

The  greedy  gods  below  spare  never  a  one. 
Alike  the  laborer  and  the  rich  man's  son 

Must  answer  to  relentless  Charon's  call. 
Unsought  death  comes,  and  each  man's  work  is  done. 

Ellen  Howison,  '16. 


Not  long  ago  we  chanced  upon  an  editorial  in  a  college 
publication  concerning  the  treatment  of  alumnae  and  former 
students  when  visiting  their  Alma  Mater.  The  account  of 
conditions,  as  set  forth  in  the  article,  and  the  plea  made  for 
different  treatment  of  these  guests,  are  very  applicable  to 
Sweet  Briar. 

May  Day  has  just  passed,  and  we  have  had  many  former 
students  among  the  visitors.  All  during  the  school  year 
these  girls  come  back  to  Sweet  Briar,  thereby  attesting  their 
loyalty  to  and  interest  in  the  institution.  In  former  years 
they  were  in  the  places  we  now  occupy,  and  they  worked  their 
hardest  and  did  their  share  toward  making  Sweet  Briar  the 
place  it  is  to-day. 

These  girls,  interested  in  the  school  or  they  would  not 
come  back,  arrive  here  to  find  pei'haps  one  or  two,  maybe 
five  or  six,  girls  whom  they  knew  as  old  fellow-students. 
They  are  treated  as  strangers  or  worse,  interlopers,  by  the 
student  body  generally,  which  ought  to  welcome  them  as 
friends  of  themselves  and  of  the  College. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  had  the  experience  yet  of  re- 
turning to  a  place  which  was  home  for  a  few  years,  and  in 
which  all  our  interests  were  centered.  But  some  of  us  will 
leave  here  this  year,  and,  the  chances  are,  will  come  back 
to  visit  either  next  year  or  the  years  to  come.  Can't  we  give 
to  the  former  students  the  same  welcome  we  would  like  to 
meet  with  when  we  return  as  visitors? 
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e@ap  Dap 

The  last  issue  of  the  magazine  would  be  incomplete  with 
out  some  account  of  the  May  Day  exercises,  which  were  held 
Monday  afternoon,  May  1st,  in  the  box-wood  circle.  The 
ideal  setting  of  the  box  and  flowering  dogwood  was  en- 
hanced by  the  beauty  of  the  spring  afternoon.  Many  guests 
and  visitors  crowded  the  balconies  and  steps  of  Sweet  Briar 
House,  and  quite  a  few  old  girls  and  alumnae  were  back  for 
the  occasion. 

Every  year  it  seems  that  surely  this  May  Day  is  the  most 
beautiful  we  have  ever  had,  and  yet  the  next  May  Day  when 
it  comes  around  seems  still  more  beautiful.  It  would  be 
hard  to  surpass  the  effectiveness  of  the  exercises  this  year, 
however.  The  delicate  primrose  and  violet  dresses  of  the 
queen  and  court  were  a  departure  from  the  more  usual 
color  schemes,  and  purple  pansies  made  a  truly  regal  crown 
and  garland  for  the  queen.  The  charming  personality  of 
the  Queen  of  May  won  the  hearts  of  all  her  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  her  command,  "I  bid  you  all  be  merry!"  was 
obeyed  most  willingly. 

The  pageant,  A  Masque  of  Life  and  Happiness,  was  given 
in  the  dell  immediately  after  the  May  Day  exercises. 
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Curtent  <£t>ent0 

The  chapel  on  the  evening  of  May  6th  was  the  scene  of 
the  Senior-Sophomore  debate,  the  last  of  the  series  of  inter- 
class  debates,  given  under  the  auspices  of  Current  Events 
Club.  The  topic  under  discussion  was,  "Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  further  restrict  immigration  by  means 
of  a  literacy  test."  It  was  a  subject  of  such  pressing  in- 
terest that  among  debaters  and  audience  enthusiasm  ran 
high,  and  various  and  contrary  opinions  circulated  every- 
where. The  speeches  were  excellent;  so  excellent  that  the 
decision  of  the  judges  was  awaited  with  breathless  anxiety. 
When  it  came,  a  divided  vote  in  favor  of  the  Sophomores,  a 
great  burst  of  applause  and  congratulation  arose  from  the 
audience.  Both  sides  had  acquitted  themselves  so  nobly 
that,  although  the  decision  was  most  favorably  received, 
none  of  us  would  have  enjoyed  being  in  the  same  position  as 
our  judges,  Miss  Benedict  and  Mr.  Manson  and  Miss 
Sparrow. 

When  the  applause  had  somewhat  subsided,  Miss  Helen 
Bull,  Secretary  of  Current  Events  Club,  presented  Miss 
Elliott,  Captain  of  the  winning  team,  with  the  debating 
shield,  the  championship  trophy,  on  which  the  names  of  the 
victorious  team  will  be  mounted  in  silver.  This  shield  will 
be  held  by  the  Sophomore  Class  as  long  as  they  can  success- 
fully defeat  all  class  rivals. 

With  the  debate  Current  Events  Club  closed  its  sessions 
for  1915-1916.  Due  to  the  splendid  work  of  Miss  Elliott, 
the  President,  and  Miss  Sparrow,  the  Director,  this  year  has 
seen  the  rise  of  Current  Events  Club  to  first  rank  among  the 
College  organizations.  May  1916-17  usher  in  Current 
Events  with  fresh  vigor  and  new  enthusiasm!  Let  us  fill 
room  21  to  its  capacity!  Let  us  make  Current  Events  an 
event  to  us  and  to  Sweet  Briar. 
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15lm  BiDge  Conference 

From  the  point  of  view  of  actual  values  of  things,  can  you 
afford  to  miss  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference?  Blue  Ridge 
with  its  quiet,  shadowed  mountains  and  its  cool,  alluring 
nooks  ?  Blue  Ridge  with  its  excellent  tennis  courts  and  bas- 
ket-ball fields  and  its  jolly  competitors?  Blue  Ridge  with 
its  sparkling,  splashing  swimming  pool,  and  its  opportunities 
for  glorious  horse-back  rides  and  thrilling  mountain  tramps  ? 
This  in  itself  is  a  vacation  trip  worth  your  while,  but  com- 
bined with  the  many  other  advantages  of  Blue  Ridge  its 
value  is  inestimable. 

Besides  a  recreation  ground,  Blue  Ridge  is  a  place  where 
new  friendships  may  be  formed,  and,  after  the  good  times 
have  become  memories,  these  friends  will  be  perhaps  the 
most  real  of  all  the  conference  experiences.  The  practical 
purpose  of  the  conference  is,  however,  to  discuss  and,  if  pos- 
sible, solve  the  problems  which  perplex  those  interested  in 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  not  only  those  of  our  own  country,  but  of 
other  lands  as  well.  Blue  Ridge  offers  a  meeting  ground 
where  one  may  go  and  discuss  conditions  with  people  from 
many  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  offers  you  ? 
chance  to  measure  your  own  ideals  by  some  other  person't 
yard-stick. 

Besides  the  pleasure,  the  friends  and  the  practical  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  at  Blue  Ridge,  something  nobler  and  better 
is  offered.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  conference  is  to  bring 
Association  members  into  a  closer  relation  with  God,  so  that 
they  may  indeed  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  world. 
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Dramatics 

Charlie's  Aunt 

The  most  popular  play  given  this  year  at  Sweet  Briar  was 
the  ever-funny  "Charlie's  Aunt,"  presented  by  the  Faculty. 
It  was  greeted  by  shouts  and  screams  of  laughter,  and  fur- 
nished a  most  entertaining  and  hilarious  evening.  Sweet 
Briar  unanimously  agrees  that  Mr.  McMaster  is  a  true  pro- 
fessional comedian.  He  masqueraded  as  Charlie's  Aunt, 
Donna  Lucia  D'Alvadorez,  "from  Brazil  where  the  nuts 
come  from,"  and  kept  the  audience  in  a  continuous  uproar. 
Miss  Morenus  and  Miss  Gascoigne  played  the  parts  of  the 
distracted  Charlie  and  Jack  with  exceptional  cleverness  and 
skill.  Miss  Harrison,  as  Mr.  Stephen  Spettigue,  furnished 
no  end  of  amusement,  as  she  frantically  pursued  the  false 
Aunt  around  the  arbors.  The  love-making  of  Sir  Francis 
Chesney,  Miss  Kutzner,  to  the  masquerading  Fancourt  Bab- 
berley  was  most  ludicrous.  The  charm  and  loveliness  of 
Amy  and  Kitty  were  revealed  by  Miss  Timberlake  and 
Miss  Hutter.  Mrs.  Hills,  as  the  real  Donna  Lucia,,  played 
her  part  with  great  skill  and  naturalness.  Her  niece,  Ella, 
Delahay,  was  appealingly  and  sweetly  portrayed  by  Miss 
Chaney.  Dr.  Harley  was  an  amusing  valet,  acting  her  part 
exceptionally  well.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  play 
was  the  scenery  painted  by  Miss  Crawford  and  Miss  Mc- 
Laws.  The  execution  was  truly  artistic,  and  it  was  well 
worth  the  hard  work  obviously  put  upon  it.  The  combined 
efforts  of  the  cast  and  the  stage  managers  produced  a  most 
successful  and  finished  play. 
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Kitty  McKaye 

A  charming  little  Scotch  play,  "Kitty  McKaye"  was 
given  the  night  of  April  the  twenty-eighth  by  the  Seniors. 
With  so  many  star  actors  in  the  class  plus  the  hard  work  and 
study  so  clearly  put  upon  it,  no  wonder  it  was  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  those  already  produced  by  the  Seniors  in  their  four 
years  here  at  Sweet  Briar.  Of  course  Rebecca  Stout  was 
the  heroine,  playing  the  part  of  Kitty  with  all  her  sweetness, 
charm  and  magnetism.  The  pleasure  felt  in  seeing  her  act 
was  only  marred  by  the  thought  that  is  was  perhaps  for  the 
last  time.  She  is  by  far  Sweet  Briar's  best  and  cleverest 
actress,  and  her  loss  will  be  a  great  one  to  "Paint  and 
Patches."  Grace  McBain  was  the  hero,  playing  the  part 
with  her  usual  skill.  Constance  Russell  was  at  her  best  in 
the  lovable  and  laughable  part  of  Mag  Duncan,  Kitty's 
friend.  Now  that  we  have  seen  her  in  the  part  we  can't 
imagine  any  one  else  portraying  Mag's  character  nearly  so 
well.  Louise  Bennett,  as  Mrs.  McNab,  Kitty's  foster 
mother,  again  showed  her  versatility  in  character  work,  and 
Ellen  Howison,  as  Lil  McNab,  was  a  typical  example  of  the 
inquisitive  Scotch  girl.  Sandy  McNab,  played  by  Margaret 
McVey,  shared  the  honors  equally  with  Sandy's  pal,  McGre- 
gor, Jane  Henderson.  Margaret  Banister  made  a  dignified 
and  stately  Mrs.  Grayson,  and  Miss  Gascoigne,  as  her  son, 
acted  one  of  the  cleverest  parts,  and  one  very  true  to  type. 
The  character  of  Lord  Inglehart  was  portrayed  by  Antoinette 
Camp  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor  and  pathos.  Jean  Stock- 
dale  was  a  typical  village  gossip,  and  Felicia  Patton  an  ex- 
cellent butler. 

0      0      0 

Final  Play 

Rehearsals  have  been  going  on  for  several  weeks  now  of 
the  final  play  "As  You  Like  It."     With  the  ideal  setting  of 
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the  dell  for  its  background,  and  the  time  and  work  that  are 
being  put  upon  it,  Shakespeare's  idyllic  drama  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  plays  ever  given  here  at  finals. 

The  cast  is  as  follows : 

The  banished  Duke  Josephine  Reeves 

Duke  Frederick Katherine  Block 

Amiens Amy   Elliott 

Jacques  Jane  Pratt 

Orlando  Grace  McBain 

Oliver   Louise   Hammond 

Jacques  DeBois - Corinne  Gibbon 

Touchstone  .Jane  Henderson 

Le  Beau  Mary  Stewart 

Charles,  a  wrestler Sarah  Evans 

£°rin  {Shepherds feuise  Casfr  Tr 

Silvmsj  (Margaret   McVey 

Rosalind  ..". Louise  Bennett 

Celia    Martha  Darden 

Audrey  Delia  Mae  Gilmore 

Phoebe   Mildred   Meek 

Lords,  pages  and  attendants. 

Vivienne  Barkalow,  Chairman 

Edith  Forbush 

Virginia  McEwan 

Marianne  Martin 

Eleanor  Smith. 
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Our  news  from  the  association  chapters  is  very  scanty  for 
this  issue  of  the  magazine.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  chapters  would  write  to  the 
Alumnae  Editor  of  the  magazine  more  often,  so  that  we  can 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other  to  a  greater  extent.  We  here 
at  college  are  much  interested  in  the  work  the  alumnae  and 
former  students  are  doing,  and  would  like  to  hear  more  about 
it. 

0     0     0 

Norfolk  Chapter 

The  Norfolk  Chapter  met  at  the  home  of  Miss  Delia  Page, 
March  2,  1916.  There  were  several  girls  now  going  to 
Sweet  Briar  present,  which  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  occasion,  as  we  are  always  so  glad  to  have  the  latest  news 
from  our  college. 

Susie  Slaughter,  the  president,  presided.  We  were  sorry 
to  receive  the  resignation  of  our  secretary,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Etheridge  Hatch.  Frances  Myers  was  elected  to  succeed 
her. 

The  most  important  topic  of  the  afternoon  was  ways  and 
means  of  making  money.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion pro  and  con,  but  the  only  thing  decided  upon  for  the 
near  future  was  a  cake  and  candy  sale.  Delia  Page  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  one  to  investigate  the  expense  of  a 
leap  year  dance.  After  the  business  an  hour  was  spent  so- 
cially.    Those  present  were  Susie  Slaughter,  Edith  Hyslop, 
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Almeria  Bailey,  of  Hampton;  Elizabeth  Saunders,  Mari- 
anne Martin,  Mildred  Thompson,  Mary  McCaa,  Jane  Byrd 
Euffin,  Delia  Page,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Drivers,  Va. 

There  are  three  additions  to  the  Sweet  Briar  Cradle  Roll : 

Leicester  Crosby  Lewis,  Jr.,  son  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Lewis 
(Betty  Baldwin).     April  11th. 

James  Sexton  Holme,  son  of  Mrs.  Peter  Holme  (Jennie 
Sexton).     March  27th. 

Mrs.  Guerdon  Hamilton  (Helen  Beye),  son. 
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The  last  issue  of  the  Woman's  College  Bulletin  is  called 
the  "Shakespeare  Number."  It  is  properly  named,  for  the 
magazine  is  entirely  composed  of  well-written,  interesting 
articles  and  stories  on  many  phases  of  Shakespeare's  life  and 
works.  In  this  issue  they  also  have  included  the  program 
for  their  elaborate  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercen- 
tenary. "In  the  Queen's  Train"  is  a  charming  little  story 
in  the  form  of  a  dream  of  Elizabethan  days,  in  which  we  get 
a  brief  glimpse  into  one  of  the  days  at  the  virgin  queen's 
court,  when,  surrounded  by  her  brilliant  courtiers  and  ladies- 
in-waiting,  Will  Shakespeare  came  to  read  to  her  one  of  his 
recent  plays.  "The  Mission  of  a  Sonnet"  is  also  a  beautiful 
story  of  Shakespeare's  day.  In  this  Philip  II.  of  Spain  is 
urgently  pressing  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  is  constantly  refused  by  her,  for  she  says  that  her  only 
love  is  England.  He,  then,  plans  to  resort  to  the  foul 
means  of  having  her  drugged  and  carried  off,  but  Shake- 
speare hears  of  his  plot.  Immediately  he  becomes  inspired 
with  a  plan  of  saving  his  queen.  He  rapidly  composes  a 
sonnet  in  which  he  warns  Elizabeth  of  the  fate  in  store  for 
her.  At  dusk  he  goes  to  the  palace  and  climbs  up  the  ivy- 
covered  walls  and  throws  the  missive  into  her  room.  Eliza- 
beth was  saved  thereby,  and  still  she  never  knew  who  had 
been  her  savior.  "Shakespeare's  Villians,"  "Supernatural 
Agency  in  Shakespeare"  "and  "The  Plays  of  Shakespeare's 
Mature  Genius"  are  all  well  written,  scholarly  essays,  and 
contribute  largely  toward  making  this  issue  one  of  the  first 
rank. 

Two  stories  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  are  "Astrophy — 
A  Study"  and  "The  Quail  Call,"  in  the  April  Vassar  Mis- 
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cellany.  The  descriptive  qualities  of  "The  Quail  Call,"  as 
well  as  the  smooth-flowing  and  intensely  interesting  plot, 
mark  it  as  the  best  of  any  of  the  stories  received  this  month. 
Among  the  various  short  poems  we  would  choose  "The 
Wind,"  in  the  Wells  College  Chronicle,  as  the  best,  on  ac- 
count of  its  simple,  pleasing,  lyric  qualities.  "Yellow  Jas- 
mine" and  "Spring,"  in  the  Brenau  Journal,  however,  are 
delightful  and  beautiful  short  poems. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges : 

The  Wells  College  Chronicle,  The  Isaqueena,  The  Vassar 
Miscellany,  Brenau  Journal,  The  Maryland  Collegian, 
King's  College  Record,  The  Lesbian  Herald,  The  Tattler, 
The  Record,  The  Focus,  The  Aurora,  The  Limestone  Star, 
The  Pharetra,  The  Sibyl,  The  Southern  Collegian,  The  Ko~ 
dack,  The  Scroll,  and  The  Mount  Holyoke. 
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In  spite  of  a  few  unavoidable  disadvantages,  such  as  snow 
and  wind,  Field  Day  practices  were  more  generally  popu- 
lar this  year  than  ever  before.  During  the  first  week  in 
April  eager  throngs  of  coming  champions  appeared  every 
afternoon  on  the  field.  The  following  mornings  saw  the 
same  undaunted  spirits  dragging  stiff  and  weary  limbs  up 
the  steps  of  the  Academic  Building.  Charlie  Horse  had  his 
day,  but  not  for  long.  On  Field  Day  the  coming  champions 
were  as  eager  and  undaunted  as  ever. 

Although  no  world's  records  were  made  this  year,  Jose- 
phine Reeves  broke  a  Sweet  Briar  record  by  putting  the  shot 
thirty-feet  two  and  one-half  inches,  a  gain  of  one  foot  three 
inches  over  Ruth  Maurice's  record.  Those  who  took  first 
places  in  other  events  were:  High  jump,  Ellen  Howison; 
standing  broad  high  jump,  Mary  Martha  Armstrong;  run- 
ning broad  jump,  Ellen  Howison;  hop,  skip  and  jump,  Ellen 
Howison ;  basket-ball  throw,  Zalinda  Brown ;  baseball  throw, 
Virginia  Sandmeyer;  hurdles,  Ellen  Howison;  fifty-yard 
dash,  Anna  Fawcus ;  one-hundred  yard  dash,  Vivienne 
Barkalow;  two-hundred-and-fifty-yard  dash,  Sarah  Smith. 

The  cup  this  year  will  go  to  Ellen  Howison,  who  made 
thirty-four  points  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
given.  She  and  Zalinda  Brown,  with  some  slight  assistance 
from  the  rest  of  the  class,  won  first  place  for  the  Seniors,  who 
had  fifty-one  points.  The  scores  of  the  other  classes  were: 
Juniors,  23 ;  Sophomores,  25 ;  Freshmen,  6 ;  making  a  total 
of  105  for  the  College.     The  Academy  scored  38. 

The  chief  contribution  which  is  being  made  by  the  Athle- 
tic Association  this  year  is  the  golf  course.     Although  it  is 
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not  yet  very  extensive,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  golf  will  become 
popular  enough  to  warrant  an  addition  of  a  hole  or  two  every 
year.  Golf  will  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  to  the  Col- 
lege in  more  ways  than  one.  An  enterprising  student  might 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  fortune  by  fishing  lost  balls 
out  of  the  dell. 

Another  sport  which  has  won  general  interest  this  spring 
is  crocheting.  It  might  even  be  called  an  organized  sport, 
judging  from  the  well-regulated  manner  in  which  sweaters 
at  various  stages  of  completion  are  brought  into  the  refectory, 
perhaps  as  an  antidote  for  the  effect  of  grits  upon  the  nervous 
system. 
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I've  tried  to  jump  the  hurdles, 

And  I've  tried  to  put  the  shot; 
But  every  time  I've  tried  them, 

I've  found  Charlie  on  the  spot. 

By  Charlie  I  mean  Charlie  Horse, 

A  disease  which  makes  you  sore, 
Which  makes  you  tie  all  up  in  knots, 

Down  to  the  very  core. 

I  try  my  best  to  limber  up, 

For  I  can't  descend  the  stairs; 
I  even  can't  get  on  my  knees 

To  offer  up  my  prayers. 

Oh !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  Charlie  Horse  ? 

I'm  sure  I  can  not  say — 
Unless  sometime  I'll  hitch  him  up, 

And  let  him  drive  away. 

Evelyn  Molly,  S.  B.  A. 
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College  Calendar 

April  1 — Junior's  tree  ceremony  at  12  p.  m.  "Some- 
where a  Voice  is  Calling"  succeeded  in  waking  the 
whole  College. 

April  6 — Why  so  much  noise  in  the  refectory  at  dinner  and 
no  one  reported  ?     A  mouse  ! 

April  8 — Tom  Dobson,  of  New  York  City,  gave  an  inter- 
esting concert  in  the  chapel.  Who  was  that  sitting  in 
the  front  row? 

April  10 — University  of  Virginia  Glee  Club  came.  Juniors 
gave  Leap  Year  Dance  in  the  afternoon. 

April  15 — Mr.  Cohn,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at 
Columbia  University,  gave  a  wonderful  lecture  on 
"France  in  1870  and  in  1914."     Vive  la  France! 

April  17 — Field  Day.  Several  new  records  were  made. 
Why  was  field  day  such  a  success  ?  Because  it's  leap 
year. 

April  24 — The  Faculty  present  "Charlie's  Aunt."  We 
would  like  to  add  that  this  well-known  play  would  be 
still  better  known  if  Mr.  McMaster  were  to  continue 
playing  the  aunt. 

April  29 — The  Seniors  present  "Kitty  McKaye." 

April  30 — Y.  W.  C.  A.  service  in  Boxwood  Circle. 
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May  1 — In  the  afternoon  the  crowning  of  the  Queen  fol- 
lowed by  a  pageant  in  the  dell.  In  the  evening  moving 
pictures  in  the  chapel.  "Where,  oh !  where  has  our  lit- 
tle dance  gone?" 

May  2 — First  day  of  swimming.  Discovery  of  turtles  told 
by  shrieks  from  all  parts  of  the  lake. 

May  6 — Last  debate  of  the  year,  between  Seniors  and  Sopho- 
mores. The  Sophomores  won,  thereby  gaining  the 
1915-1916  trophy. 

May  7 — Owing  to  the  glorious  weather,  all  was  propitious 
for  a  war  against  the  aforementioned  turtles.  Good 
results ! 

May  8 — College  Club  Fete  in  the  Rose  Garden. 

May  15 — IsTew  members  of  Dramatic  Association  give  "All- 
of-a-Sudden  Peggy." 

May  17 — Rachel  Walker  gave  a  vocal  recital  in  the  chapel. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Winston  Wilkinson,  violinist. 

May  29 — Exam  week.     Oh,  to  be  a  Senior! 

June  3 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Dr.  Howerton,  of 
W.  and  L.  U. 

June  5 — Class  Day  exercises. 

June  5 — Alumna?  present  "A  Gentleman  From  Mexico." 

June  6 — Commencement.  The  degrees  were  awarded,  and 
Hugh  Black  addressed  the  Seniors. 

June  6 — Final  play,  "As  You  Like  It,"  in  the  dell. 
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Director?  of  ^toeet  TBiiai  College 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

President Db.  Mabt  K.  Benedict 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager William  B.  Dew 

Secretary  to  the  President Mabion  L.  Peele 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

President Mabgaeet  Banisteb 

Vice-President Felicia    Patton 

Secretary Vibginia  Sandmeyeb 

Treasurer Constance  Russell 

House  President  of  Carson Louise  Case 

House  President  of  Randolph Janetta  Fitzhugh 

House  President  of  Manson ....Maby  Bissell 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

President Genie  M.  Steele 

Vice-President Constance  Russell 

Secretary Felicia  Patton 

Treasurer Mary  Pennypackeb 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President Zalinda  Bbown 

Vice-President Janetta   Fitzhugh 

Secretary Mabtha    Dabden 

Treasurer Louise   Bennett 

DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION 

President Mabtha    Dabden 

Vice-President Gbace    MacBain 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Ruth  Watkins 

PUBLICATIONS 

Briar  Patch Ruth  Watkins 

Magazine Ellen  Howison 

CLASS  PRESIDENTS 

1916 Constance   Russell 

1917 Vibginia  Sandmeyeb 

1918 Gbace  MacBain 

1919 Janetta    Fitzhugh 

Specials Julia   Babbeb 
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CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS    $1,000,000. 


The 

Peoples   National   Bank 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


We   invite    you   to   inspect   our   new   home 
Safety  and  Courtesy  Always 


JOHN  VICTOR.  Pres. 

G.  E.  VAUGHAN.  Vice-Pres- 


WAUKER  PETTYJOHN,  Vice-Pre*. 
W.  W.  DICKERSON.  Cashier 
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